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Keith Harper Andrew Fisher, of the Con- 

Transport Editor 2SPt rs Ablation, said: 

we have to listen to what the 

_ _ pilots are saying and taiw 

JK DECISION to halve their concerns on board.” 


A D 

air safety margins 
in response to con- 
MAgested skies could 
^■^■hhave disastrous 
consequences unless safe- 
guards are added, experts 
have warned. 

New rules mean that within 
three years aircraft at high 
altitude over Europe will be 
separated in height by LOGO 
feet instead of 2,000. 

Airlines from eastern and 
southern Europe, which lack 
the technology to cope with 
die new regulations govern- 
ing distance between aircraft, 
have fuelled fears of in- 
creased near misses. 


The changes, which are ex- 
pected to be introduced by 
3001 after trials next year, 
win mean that up to double 
the number of aircraft will be 
able to fly at high altitudes 
over Europe, The move win 
lead to significant fuel sav- 
ings for the airlhww 

The Civil Aviation Author- 
ity welcomed the change but 
Insisted safety remained its 
priority. It said the 2 JOOO feet 
rule had not changed sinre 
the 1950s and was obsolete. 

"Flans are well under way 
to introduce the scheme, 
which would have the com- 
plete backing by our <nm air 
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Brita in has backed the traffic control system," a 
recommendation by Eorocan- spokesman said. "There is no 
trol, the inter-government threat to safety because ad- 
vances in technology allow 
this to happen. It will be a big 
step forward in assisting air- j 
craft movements." 

• A similar system has id- 
ready been installed in oiwJaf 
the big corridors a cross lie 
north Atlantic, and has Wxn 
operating for the past ;Rree 
years, but without toe vamme 
which can be expected in 
Europe. It allows aircraft to 
be certificated to fly at LOOO 
feel separation. Its perfor- 
mance was monitored closely 
before reduced separation 
was introduced, but no prob- 
lems have been discovered. 

Alastair Deacon, senior 
consultant at toe Gl asgow- 
based company, RTEL, said: 
"With air traffic increasing at 
an annual rate of 5 per cent 
the industry must find ways 
body responsible for the of getting more planes in toe 
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safety of air navigation, to 
reduce separation for a ir craft 
between 29.000 ami 4UOOO feet 
The British Airline Pilots* 


sky." 

The pilots' association said 
adequate aircraft certifica- 
tion was crucial. "But we can- 


Frightened children peer from behind a tent in Faizabad, northern Af ghanistan, in the earthquake’s aftermath 


The homeless huddle in the mud. 
Their villages have disappeared 


Gazza 

gets 

the 

boot 


VlkramDodd 


P AUL Gascoigne's inter- 
national career ended in 
tears and igno min y last 
night when he was dropped 
from England's Worid Cup 
squad. 

England coach Glenn Hod- 
cOe brought forward his un- 
veiling of his final 22 after 
news of the dropping of Gas- 
coigne leaked. 

The 31-year-old was devas- 
tated by the decision, and was 
said to be in tears and calling 
friends at home to say be 
could not believe what had 
happened. 

His colourful, hard-livin g 
lifestyle and nights on toe 
town had led to public criti- 
cism from Hoddle. His perfor- 
mances in England's warm- 
up games, toe last against 
Belgium on Friday, were 
judged to be lacklustre. 

Doubts about Gascoigne’s 
fitness and ability to last for 
90 minutes finally persuaded 
Hoddle to leave him out. 

Gascoigne hit the headlines 
earlier this month after he 
was pictured in toe early 
hours of toe morning in cen- 
tral London eating a kebab 
after a night out with Chris 
Evans and Rod Stewart. 

Hoddle said he was disap- 
-2 --y Gascoigne's behav- 
iour and warned that if he 
misbehaved again he would 
be out of toe England squad. 

Gascoigne, who joined Mid- 
dlesbrough in March from 
Glasgow Rangers with a 
price-tag of £3 million, was 
tipped to be toe inspirational 
player who could help Eng- 
land lift toe World Cup for toe 
first time since 1966. 

Gascoigne leapt to world- 
wide feme after he burst info 
tears during the 1990 World 
Cup in Italy. 

A booking in the semi-final 
against West Germany meant 
he would miss toe finqi if 
England qualified. His sob- 
bing as he was taken off en- 
deared him to millions watch- 
ing on television. 
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Association said a minority of not stand in toe way of any- 
ahneraft wptzkl fen well below thing Which nrahThtinq the 


new standards because they 
were not buffi by the world's 


status quo or improves it." 
Three monitoring units. 


largest two aircraft manufec- ( probably over France, the 


turers, Boeing and Airbus. 


Benelux 


"They .will have to be ex- 1 countries, will be able to 


chided at all costs," ft said. 

The Guild of Air Traffic 
Controllers urged increased 


track up to 60 air c raft stannl- 
taneously in busy areas. The 
Meteorological Office at 


Richard Galpin, who yesterday flew over 
the site of Afghanistan’s latest devastating 
earthquake, reports from the scene 

F NTIRE villages in cold and damp under make- 
mountainous northern shift cloth shelters. 
Afghanistan have been Witb many people left 


recovered 1,650 bodies from returning from Shar-i-Bu- 
toe rubble and toe death toll zurg, toe most seriously af- 


could rise far higher. 

United Nations officials es- 
timated yesterday that 3400 
people were buried beneath 
their houses. 

A Swiss rescue team which 


fectedarea. 

"We saw a couple of vil- 
lages that had been com- 
pletely flattened, but therei 
are probably more," he said. 

"This Is a mountainou- 1 


was due to fly In with equip- region and the force of tie 
ment to detect trapped people earthquake sent hous'S 


wiped out by a urn- homeless and stranded In pulled out, saying it was al- crashing down hillsl&s 


vigilance. "The industry is Bracknell will also provide sive earthquake that has rain and mud others have set ready too late. 


proposing to double toe num- pressure conditions for pilots brought terrible devastation 


bers of aircraft above certain j flying at high altitudes. 


levels and that must be a 
concent." to have any impact on toe At least eight villages have 

The Federal Aviation Au- number of near misses over disappeared completely and 
thorlty, the American air Britain, particularly the the fete of dozens more is 
safety body, warned two growing numbers which are unclear, 
years ago that European air reported in the overcrowded Heavy rain has turned the 
traffic controllers with new London and South-east area, ground to sludge, burying 


to the country for the second 


The changes are not likely trnn» in less thaw four months. 
i have any impact on toe At least eight villages have 


up makeshift doth shelters 
under which women and chil- 
dren sit huddled in toe cold 
and damp. 


The roofs of toe houses in 


towards toe valley." 

This latest earthquake, 


this remote area are made of measuring around sever on 
wood and many layers of toe Richter scale, struck toe 
heavy mud. Aid officials said northern provinces of Tskhar 


You’re paving 
too much for 
your life cover. 


"We have to teQ toe people they feared that those trapped and ftariairhcfa* on Saturday, 
to leave toe area. It is to dan- underneath stood virtually no More damage was earned by 
iclear. gerous." said Sbamshnl Hag chance of surviving. four after shocks 

Heavy rain has turned toe ] Arianfer, a spokesman for the "The destruction was quite Interna tional aid gentries 


computers might not be able 
to prevent collisions. 


ground to sludge, burying anti -Tal i bun affiance which I amazing." said toe UN co-or- have rusted to toe region 



They usually take place at hundreds of victims, and toe I controls toe region. 


around 10X100 feet. 


homeless ait huddled in the | Its soldiers have already I Credo W itschi-Cestari, after 


dinator for Afghanistan. Al- 1 with emergency medcal sup- 


torn to page 2, column 7 


Girl power failure as Ginger quits the Spice Girls 


Hata nCarter 

G INGER yesterday 
turned her back on 
the Spice Girls, 
pfrmgjtng thousands of teen- 
agers into despair — and 
the four remaining hand 
members into uncertainty 
and possible legal tnnuolL 

hl fe. Hie news, delivered by 
- v Gerl HaHiweH’s lawyer, Ju- 

Han Tartan, at a brief press 
co nfe rence in central Lan- 
don, cast an immediate 
shadow over the Spice 
Girls’ American tour, due 
GeriHamwell, aha Ginger to Jta^ a fertoifijte. 

Strife* ■rn he hack’ HalUwell and the band 


could face legal action by 
promoters of the £40 mil- 
lion, 40-dty tour of the US 
and Canada, which is doe to 
start In Miami on June 15. 
The band's spokeswoman 
said their lawyers were dis- 
cussing potential problems. 

At worst, HalUwell could 
face a bill for millions of 
pounds to get oat of con- 
tracts with the band. 

Her decision to quit — 
which had been widely an- 
| tidpated after her failure 
to p e rform on the BBC’s 
midweek lottery show and 
at concerts in Norway last 
week — followed a series of 
bitter internal rows with 


l other band members. Her 
I lawyers had spent all week- 
end negotiating with the 

band's solicitors. 

It is rumoured that 
HalUwell, who last week- 
end met television pre- 
senter and Virgin Radio 
boss Chris Evans, may have 
her sights set on a career in 
television. 

Her statement, read by 
Mr Tttrton, said: “This is a 
message to the fens. Sadly. 
I would like to confirm that 
1 have left the Spice Girls. 

“This is because of differ- 
ences between ns. I’m sure 
the group win continue to 
be successful and 1 wish 


them all the best 1 have no 
immediate plans. I wish to 
apologise to all the thus and 
to thank them and every- 
one who’s been there. Lots 
of love. GerL PS I'll be 
back.” 

The Spice Girls' responded 
to Halliwell’s dectelon. in a 
letter read out by their 
spokesman, Alan Edwards. 

It said: "We are upset and 
saddened by Geri’s depar- 
ture but we are very sup- 
portive in whatever she 
wants to do. 

“The Spice Girls are here, 
to stay — see yon at the sta- 
diums! We are sorry to all 
our fans for having to go 


through all of this. All our 
love, Victoria. Emma, Mel 

f* Mka I R » 

It ended: “Friendship 
never ends!" 

Mr Edwards later vowed: i 
“Spice will Eve for many 
years to come.’' The foul 
will perform in Rom e at/ 
charity concert with Pavz 
otti on Jane 9. / 

Pop pandit Jonatjp 
King said yesterday: 
ways had a feeling thajms 
was a saannfactured Jffid 
with a two-year shr-Hfe 
and a built-in demise# 
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New Delhi urged to sign test-ban treaty as its call for ‘non-discriminatory’ global weapons agreement s s dismissed as di ing es 

India plans no more tests - for now 


Ian Black In London 
and RL R. Narayan Swamy 
In Hew Dolhl 

I NDIA insisted yesterday 
that it would conduct no 
more nuclear tests for 
the time being but indi- 
cated that it was not pre- 
pared to sign a test-ban treaty 
without a global commitment 
to disarmament 
Seeking to deflect criticism 
of its blasts earlier this 
month. New Delhi called for 
the establishment of a Nu- 
clear Weapons Convention, 
along the lines of existing 
agreements outlawing chemi- 
cal and biological arms, in "a 
global non-discriminatory 
framework”. 

But the proposal was dis- 
missed as unrealistic and dis- 
ingenuous in the face of insis- 
tence by the United States, 
Russia, China, Britain and 
France that under the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
no-one but them may possess 
nuclear weapons. 

It came as the French presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, called 
on the international commu- 
nity to “unite its efforts" to 
convince both countries to 
sign the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty tCTBT). 

And Robin Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, said: "If India 
wants to get back to centre 
stage in the international 
community then it has got to 
send signals that it accepts 
the roles. The first starting 
point for that should be to 
sign up to the CTBT . . . with- 
out conditions.” 

On Friday Mr Cook will join 
foreign ministers of the big 


five — who are also the perma- 
nent members of the UN Secu- 
rity Council — and a week 
later those of the G8, bringing 
in Italy. Japan, Germany and 
Canada, to push for more 
active disarmament measures. 

Diplomats said they may 
also be joined by South Af- 
rica, which secretly devel- 
oped nuclear weapons during 
the apartheid years but later 
abandoned them to become a 
force for non-proliferation. In- 
dia and Pakistan might be In- 
vited but it is not clear 
whether they will attend. 

It is in this sort of forum 
that some arms control ex- 
perts see a possible silver lin- 
ing in the Cloud of the Asian 
tests, bringing a challenge to 
the nuclear states to live up to 
disarmament responsibilities. 

Stephen Young, an analyst 
with the British -American Se- 
curity Information Council, 
said: “For the Indians to call 
for a nuclear weapons con- 
vention without taking some 
real steps is meaningless and 
disingenuous because they 
know it will be rejected In 
favour of the NPT." . 

India has kept out of the 
NPT, which it says legiti- 
mises nuclear arms in the 
hands of a few nations but 
forces all others to renounce 
the option to build them. 

India's defence minister, 
George Fernandes, said in an 
Interview to be broadcast 
today that India did not need 
to carry out more tests. But 
he added: "In terms of a 
country's security concerns, 
one doesn't say the last word 
at any point In time." 

Scientist talks peace, page G 
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P akistani nuclear scientists being feted by the public at an airforce base in Islamabad yesterday after returning from the nuclear testing site in Chagai photograph b kbangash 


Afterthe blasts, the fallout for sick and suffering villagers 


John-Thor Dahfburg 
In Chacha, western India 


W HEN Haji Sham- 
shndeen felt the 
ground sway 
ander his feet 
and saw the plates fell from 
the shelf, he thought the 
world was ending. 

“I ran outside and prayed 
to God to be spared," said 
tiie farmer from Chacha, a 


village five miles from In- 
dia’s Bokharan nuclear test 
range. 

A fortnight later, two of 
his five cows are dead. 200 
of his 300 goats are danger- 
ously *hl« and suffering 
from diarrhoea, and many 
of his neighbours feel weak 
and UL 

Mr Shamshudeen blames 
the problems -os the same 
awesome power .that rup- 
tured and emptied his 


underground water tank 
and cracked the sandstone 
walls of his house. 

“It was the tests,” he said, 
referring to the five nuclear 
explosions carried out at 
Pokharanon May 11 and 13. 
“It is the tests that have 
driven up the temperatures 
so much that my cows 
weren’t able to stand it.” 

The tests may have 
pushed the sub-continent 
into a nuclear^ arms race. 


but in the Thar desert of 
western India, where tem- 
peratures have recently 
reached 47C, people fear 
the blasts have been the 
cause of more immediate 
and personal woes. 

“After the llth. my nose 
has started bleeding three 
or four times,” said Mui- 
tana Ram, aged GO, a 
farmer whose sun-blasted 
village, Khetolal, is less 
than two miles from the 


test site. "My knees ache — 
1 cant bend my legs.” His 
wife has had bouts of fever. 

A doctor who visited Khe- 
tolal after the tests told Mr 
Ram his problems were 
caused by the intense sum- 
mer heat. The farmer 
thinks he knows better. 

“It is the heat and the gas 
generated by the explosion 
that are causing this.” He 
remembers a dark brown 
cloud rising Into the air 


and dust blowing into the 
village for two hours on 
May 11. 

The authorities insist 
that the underground 
explosions pose no health 
risk. And the scorching 
temperatures are not con- 
fined to the area around the 
test site. 

M. C. Vyas, the chief doc- 
tor at Pokharan’s hospital, 
spent a week touring vil- 
lages around the test site 


soon after the explosions 
but said he found nothing 
drastically different. 

But since May 11, local 
teacher Surej Karan Pnro- 
| hit has collected reports of 
up to 100 people taken ill in 
Chacha. Khetolal and four 
other villages near the Bok- 
haran range. 

At Khetolal* s dairy co-op- 
erative. Ladhu Run, 60, 
said: “T am short of breath, 

; r iy eyes are watering, and 


my hands itch — I can’t 
sleep at night. 

“This bomb they set off — 
this was not a holiday 
firecracker.” 

In Chacha, Mr Shamshn- 
deen was showing some vis- 
itors his cracked walls. 
“They say these tests are 
right for the country. But 
we people who live hare 
have to put up with all these 
thing s it's tuft right, for 
us.” — Los Angeles Tories* 
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Sinn Fein refuses royal party invitation 


! • 



Ewen MacAskNI, Chief 
PoHtlcal Correspondent 


A CONTROVERSIAL 
invitation to Sinn 
Fein to attend a royal 
^^T^garden party ended 
in shambles yesterday when 
its leaders, Gerry Adams and 
Martin McGuinness, snubbed 
the Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary, Mo Mowlam, and turned 
it down. 

They refused to attend a 
reception at Hillsborough 
Castle, the Queen’s official 
residence in Northern Ire- 
land, on Wednesday with the 
Prince of Wales — citing as 
their reason his honorary 


title as colonel-in Aief of the 
Parachute Regime it, notori- 
ous among republicans for 
its part in the BloodVsimday 

, killings in Derry in 1372. 

The two raised Bloody Sun- 
day as a counter to Unionists 
who had protested Winst 
their presence on the grounds 
that Prince Charles should 
not have been put in the bos i- 
tion by Ms Mowlam of neet- 
ing representatives of Snn 
Fein, the political wing ofvhe 
IRA which assassinated \is 
great-uncle. Lord Mountbtt- 
ten, in 1979. \ 

The Ulster Unionist leadei 
David Trimble, described tM 
invitation as "Lnsensitive’i 
and the independent Ulster 


MP, Robert McCartney, said: 
"Sinn Pern are treating with 
contempt an offer that was 
made by the contemptible." 

Ms Mowlam will be under 
pressure again this afternoon 
when she makes a Commons 
statement on the Northern 
Ireland referendum. Conser- 
vatives and Unionists will ac- 
cuse her of watering down 
Tony Blair's promise on de- 
commissioning, the issue 
likeliest to jeopardise the 
peace settlement i 

She softened the Govern- 1 
meat's line during a televi- 
sion interview yesterday, in- 
creasing Unionist suspicion 
that Sinn Fein will be allowed 
to become ministers in the 


new Northern Ireland Assem- 
bly executive without the ERA 
handing over a single bullet 

Mr Blair will discuss de- 
commissioning with the Irish 
mime minister, Bertie Ahem, 
in Dublin tonight Saturday's 
violence in the Garvaghy 
Road, in Portadown — the 
first riot since the Good Fri- 
day agreement in which four 
civilians and 15 policemen 
were injured — is also ex- 
pected to be on their agenda. 

Loyalists accused republi- 1 
cans of orchestrating the vio- 
lence in an area at risk when 
the Orange marching season 
gets under way. Mr Blair is | 
going to Belfast tomorrow. 

Ms Mowlam, defending her 


invitation, said Sinn Fein had 
signed up to the peace settle- 
ment "They're part of the 
process and we expect them 
to go into the assembly and 
sit with others and so I think 
it's incumbent that we behave 
in that way too. So that is why 
they were invited." She added 
that if they had attended, she 
would have ensured that i 
Prince Charles did not meet 

Given their republican 
background, it was always | 
unlikely that Mr Adams and 
Mr McGuinness would at- 1 
tend. The party chairman, 
Mitchel McLaughlin, said: 
“Due to the circumstances 
surrounding the murders in 


Derry on Bloody Sunday and 
the presence of the colonel-in- 
chief of the regiment respon- 
sible. Sinn Fein will not be 
attending the garden party at 
Hillsborough." 

In an interview on the 
BBC's Breakfast with Frost 
yesterday, Ms Mowlam 
repeatedly dodged direct 
questions about whether Sinn 
Fein would be allowed to be- 
come ministers if the IRA 
had not decommissioned. 

A Northern Ireland source 
confirmed yesterday that the 
legislation to set up the as- 
sembly will not make hand- 
over of weapons an absolute 
condition for being allowed to 
become a minister. 


Pay challenge to Bank I Making theatre child’s play 


Scrap plan for big rises to set a 
good example, urges Brown 


Mark Atkinson 
and Larry BHott 


T he Chancellor. Gordon 

Brown, is urging the Interest rates. neration\wl 

Rank of England to sup- The Bank is undertood to the firsl i 
port his calls for wage be arguing that the 6 non- month. \ 
restraint by backing down on executive mem here f the Howevei 
plans to boost the pay erf the court should have thelriomi- tain that ti 
members of its governing nal pay of £500 a year in- Mr Brown's 
court. creased to the “going ate" Earnings g 

Mr Brown is privately mak- for non-executive dlrecto* of at an anna 
ing U clear to the Bank that it £15.000-£20,000 or more a: an cent, the m 
gh pnjd set an example to the acknowledgement of their n - believes is 
rest of the labour market and banced role. Previously, »e achieving i 
scran nlans to brine payments court’s role was large/ 2^> per cent 


the revamped court assumes 
formal responsibility for 
overseeing the monetary pol- 
icy committee (MPCj, which 


Anong new members are 
BlllVMorris, the Transport 
and General Workers' Union 
leadt, who earns almost 
060,0a. and Graham Hawker, 
chief Vxecutive of Hyder — 
fonnejy Welsh Water — on 
£325,Q0tayear. 

AccoMsng to the Bank, the 


has day-today contiol over new cou-t will discuss remu- 


nerations, when it meets for 
the firsl time later this 
month. \ 

However it is almost cer- 
tain that tie Bank ' will heed 
Mr Brown'scall for restraint. 


scrap plans to bring payments court’s i 
to members of the court into honorary. 


2J5 per cent b 
When the 


line with non-executive direc- The Chancenoi 

tors in the City and industry, the final say, is 
The Chancellor has issued that any rise sbo 
repeated warnings in recent modest to avoid 
months about the need for wrong signal 
rcrodfratfo" in wage settle- bargainers, 
ments, stressing that exoes- As part of his p 
slve claims will trigger the perceived Clt; 


The Chancellor, who ha! week to decide 
the final say, is determined interest rates 


rth is running 
rate of 5 per 
mum the Bank 

mpatible with 

f ^-vemment’s 
m target 
meets this 
the level of, 
currently 


that any rise should be more 7.25 per cent —\it will have 
modest to avoid sending the warnings growth it the top of 
wrong signal to pay fat of its worries. ' 
bargainers. Most economists expect 

As part of his plan to tackle jdnesday and Thursday's 
the perceived City bias of the meeting to result in the 


higher base rates and dower I Bank, Mr Brown drafted nep- 


growth. 


resen tatives from the regions 


With the Bank of England and different interest groups 
Act due to become law today, onto the court. 


a of borrowing lining left 

“Md. \ 

Lea 'r commant, page 9 


Review 


Lyn Gardner 

Scottish i n te rna tional 
Children's Festival 

Edinburgh 

I N THE Traverse, the entire 
audience for Hans Clodhop- 
per is sitting on the skirt of 
a giant harpist, red velvet 
spread across the floor like a 
vast ruby carpet 
Over the road, in the Gar- 
age, a rainforest has sprouted 
in a tent housing Landscapes, 
a strange, dreamy show that Is 
half David Attenborough TV 
special, half New Age therapy. 

Down at Theatre Workshop 
there is Little Victories, a 
hard-hitting drama about 
learning to live with death, 
plus Scraping the Surface, a 
grimly comic one-man show 
performed by an actor with 
cerebral palsy. 

Yes, the festival is in fall 
swing. But this is not the 
Fringe. Most of the audience 
is under four feet tall. 


If you want your preconcep- 
tions about children's theatre 
challenged, then this is the 
place to do it. Britain's only 
performing arts festival for 
young people this year offered 
150 performances and six 
premieres. 

This was also the year the 
festival came in from the cold, 
exchanging the waterlogged 
tents oflnverleith Park for es- 
tablished venues — evidence, 
if it was needed, that the cre- 
ation of theatre for the under- 
14s is not just a fringe activity. 

Exciting, visionary theatre 
crosses the boundaries be- 
tween all ages and cultures. 
Tbeaterwerkstatt Pilkenta- 
fel's wordless Washing Day 
was an endlessly inventive 
piece of work for the under- 
fives in which socks became 
puppets and a pair of under- 
pants a sinister stalker. This 
was a production that exhib- 
ited the kind of boundless 
imagination that you see from 
the great physical theatre 
companies. 

Visible Fictions revived 
their touching vers ion of The 
Red Balloon in a production 
that never sentimentalises 


childhood and lays bare all 
the power of the bully and the 
pain of the victim. It ends with 
the most haunting and affir- 
mative of images — a tiny pup- 
pet child being carried over 
the city to safety and adven- 
ture by a bouquet of miniature 
balloons. 

Denmark’s Baggard Teatret 
presented Hans Clodhopper, a 
piece of story-telling that 
never quite lived up to its 
opening coup de theatre, in 
which the audience was in- 
vited to sit on a performer's 
skirt But there was more sus- 
tained work from Canada’s 
Theatre Terrific, in which 
Lyle Victor Albert proved that 
living with disability can be a 
long laugh. 

Scotland’s Tag Theatre 
broke another taboo and made 
young audiences face up to 
death in Little Victories. 
Shaun Prendergast's sly, 
sometimes vicious humour 
presents the world from the 
viewpoint of the knowing 
child. Hence young Tony on 
his ineffectual, duffle-coated 
stepfather. Gordon : “Padding- 
I ton Bear trying to live quietly 

under an assumed name". 



Thousands lie buried under 
sludge as Afghanistan’s 
earthquake toll rises 


continued from page 1 
plies and tents and blankets 
to provide shelter for the 
thousands of homeless left 
watting for help in coping 
with the disaster. 

Saturday’s earthquake was 
much more powerful than one 
in February which killed 
thousands of people. And 
there has been damage over a 
much wider area. Some 60,000 
people live in the quake zone, 
twice the number affected by 
the last disaster. 

"I think this is going to be 
worse than February," said 
Mr Witschi-Cestari. 

"The magnitude of the earth- 
quake is greater, a lot of 
houses were already damaged 
from the previous quake and 
double the number of people 
have been affected." 

When the tremors began, 
the sun-baked mud homes, al- 
ready weakened by the last 
quake and the relentless rain 
battering the region in recent 
days, crumbled. 

The only good news is that 
the earthquake struck during 
the day, when many people 
were out working in the 
fields. February’s came in the 
middle of the night 

And this time the response 
of the international commu- 
nity has been swifter. In Feb- 


ruary it took five days before 
emergency supplies reached 
the area. This time the first 
help arrived in hours. “We 
have managed to achieve 
more in a day thia time than 
we did in a week in Febru- 
ary," said Mr Witschi-CestarL 
The UN is hiring helicop- 
ters and planes to fly in medi- 
cine and tents. But there are 
huge logistical problems. The 
roads to the worst-affected 
region in Badakhshan, two 
days' drive from Faizabad. 
have been blocked by land- 
slides and floods. Even the 
donkey tracks are impass- 
able. The only way to get 
relief to the people . in this 
area Is by helicopter. And 
that may be impossible unless 
the weather improves. ■ 
Besides being one of the 
poorest regions of Afghani- 
stan. it is mountainous, mak- 
ing flying hazardous in poor 
visibility. Aid workers are 
also concerned about the 
fighting between the hardline 
Islamic Taliban militia, 
which controls most of the 
country, and the opposition 
Northern Alliance. 

The UN says that, for the 
moment, it will not be start- 
ing an International appeal: it 
still has more than Si million 
(£606,000) £mm February. 
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out on aid 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


T ONY Blair's flagship 
Social Exclusion Unit 
is today warned that 
it risks depriving 
some of England's poorest 
households of aid if it relies 
on the official government 
definition of the country's 
"worst estates". 

A report published by the 
think-tank closest to New 
Labour, the Institute for Pub- 
lic Policy Research, casts 
doubt on a list of the poorest 
estates, which was drawn up 
by civil servants 18 months 
ago and was cited by Peter 
Mandelson when he an- 
nounced the unit's creation 
last summer. 

Though the unit has no 
budget, the outcome of its cur- 
rent inquiry into the prob- 
lems of the poorest estates is 
likely strongly to influence 
the distribution of govern- 
ment regeneration funding. 

The institute's study sug- 
gests that using the estab- 
lished methods of identifying 
worst estates could lead the 
Government to favour council 
tenants in London when dis- 
tributing aid. at the expense 
of households living in pov- 
erty in rented and owned 
homes outside the capital. 
Black and Asian residents 
would be hit hardest, the 
report says. 

It claims the existing 
method of defining depriva- 
tion relies too strongly on ex- 
amining numbers of council 
tenants in a particular area, 
and places too little emphasis 
on other factors associated 
with social exclusion. 

The Social Exclusion Unit 
was formally launched last 
December, but was flagged as 
a key government project last 
July. Based in the Cabinet 
Office and steered by the 
Prime Minister, the 12-strong 
unit was instructed by Mr 
Blair to focus initially on 
three priorities: truancy and 
school exclusion; rough sleep- 
ing and the country’s worst 
estates. 

It was ordered to report to 
ministers by mid-summer on 
proposals for tackling the 
problems of estates, including 
crime, drugs, community 
breakdown and bad schools. 

In a Fabian Society speech 
last summer. Mr Mandleson, 
one of eight ministers in- 
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H E MAY be yellow, 
non-existent and have 
deformed hands, but 
Bart Simpson, car- 
toon dude most excellent, is 
one of Time magazine's 20 
most influential artists and 
entertainers of our century. 

The American news maga- 
zine has released its second 
top 20 list, this time looking at 
the arts, in the run-up to nam- 
ing the most influential figure 
of the century. Americans 
abound in this most Ameri- 
can pursuit of the American 
century: Frank Sinatra, 
Oprah Winfrey, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein are there. 

“It's interesting that Bart 
Simpson makes it.'* said 
author Fay Weldon. “It is the 
most sophisticated cartoon.” 

It was Bart who once 
hugged a television, then 
turned to his father and said: 
“It's done more to raise me 
than you have." A fine com- 
ment on a culture in fllm- 
| making that lists Steven 
Spielberg before Ingmar Berg- 
, man. And Orson Welles is not 
; even mentioned. 

“No director or producer 
has ever put together a more 
popular body of work.” the 
magazine argues in Spiel- 
berg’s favour. 

In January, BBC Radio 3 
carried out a similar exercise 
based on the judgment of nov- 
elist AS Byatt, art curator 
Bryan Robertson, and Oxford 
professors John Carey and 
Jean Aitchison. They pro- 
duced a list of which 80 per 
cent were dead and the rest 
over 60 - — except for Damien 
Hirst, whom the progra mm e's 
editor added —to the fury of 
the panel. 

Mr Hirst does not make the 
American list but Radio 3*s 
controller Nicholas Kenyon 
said he was surprised by 
some of the choices made by 
Time. “It would be amazing if 
the British and American 
views of the culturally lmpor- 
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tant people of our century co- 
incided absolutely, but some 
of Time's choices make ray 
eyebrows rise, as I’m sure it 
will make other eyebrows 
rise here in Britain." 

Christopher John Farley, a 
senior writer at Time, made 
few excuses tor the list, which 
he said was drawn up by a 
wide variety of the maga- 
zine’s critics. 

“These lists are often very 
personal. All but one of my 
picks — Aretha Franklin — 
didn't make it, I would have 
really liked to see Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez and Bob 
Marley in there. It would I 
have been nice if these people 
brought the world into the J 
list" 

Television’s influence could 
not be ignored, ‘it was a 
choice between Samuel Beck- 
l ett and Bart Simpson and so 
of course we chose Bart in the 
end.” 

The inclusion of TS Eliot 
as the most influential poet 
raised sighs of pleasure on 
both sides of the: Atlantic. 
Time wrote: “Serious poetry 
was about to be eclipsed by 
fiction. [Eliot] provided the 
stark salvation of The Waste 
land”. 

Ms Weldon was delighted. 
'“Thank God they've heard of 
TS Eliot,” she said. 

The inclusion of Oprah 
Winfrey would never have 
crossed the British panel’s 
mind but given the deluge of 
talk shows that have flooded 
the world it is difficult to 
resist her advance. 

Walter Isaacson, Time's 
managing editor, justified 
putting Le Corbusier in front 
of Frank Lloyd Wright “Look 
out your window, and what 
do you see? Le Corbusier, not 
Wright" he said. 

The magazine caused con- 
troversy earlier when its 20 
most politically influential 
figures omitted Joseph Stalin 
and John F. Kennedy. 
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volved in the unit described 
the SEU as “the most impor- 
tant innovation in govern- 
ment we have made” and 
called social exclusion “the 
greatest social crisis of our 
time”. 

He identified large groups 
of excluded people, including 
the three milli on on the 1,300 
poorest housing estates. 

The figure was drawn from 
a report. Mapping Local Au- 
thority Estates, commis- 
sioned under the Tories by 
the then Department of Envi- 
ronment and published in 
January 1997. 

The new EPPR research, 
reported today in the think - 
tank's journal’ New Economy, 
warns the Government defini- 
tion of deprivation places too 
much emphasis on council 
bousing when defining exclu- 
sion. requiring an area to con- 
tain at least 50 per cent local 
authority housing to qualify. 

Distribution of council 
housing varies dramatically 
from region to region arouns 
England, the study says, and 
"has no direct link to 
poverty". 

The current definition 
would benefit London, which 
has a lower take-up of right to 
buy council homes and a 
lower proportion of owner oc- 
cupation than any other 
region. 

Meanwhile. In cities such 
as Bradford, Liverpool and 
Birmingham, the ethnic popu- 
lation living in the most de- 
prived areas are much less 
i likely to be living in council 
housing than in owned or 
rented accommodation. 

Peter Lee of Bi rmingham 
University, co-author of the 
study with Alan Murie, called 
on the Government to mea- 
sure levels of houshold pov- 
erty rather than relying on 
types of housing. 

A spokeswoman for the 
SEU insisted the Government 
would not rely on the list of 
1,370 worst estates. 

Although Mr Mandleson 
has used the figure, she mid 
no member of the SEU had 
referred to it since the unit's 
launch. 

It had never been the inten- 
tion of the unit “to look solely 
at areas where local authority 
housing predominates” and It 
interpreted its brief widely, 
she added. 

The unit is still considering 
the responses to its consulta- 
tion on the issue. 
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A psychologist lists the reasons why we all have to make our lists 
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O N the train, on the plane, 
at the kitchen table, in 
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Uat the kitchen table, in 
the garden , on the loo, they 
are the stuff of dreams and 
aspirations. The list, that .cu- 
rious human phenomenon, is 
inc reasing ly with us — the 
end product of statistics. 

The 1,000 richest the most 
influential, the top ten, the 
football league, the best and 
the worst dominate our lives 
and if we are not lucky 
enough to make one, how well 
our man, woman, horse, dog 
or team moves up and down 
them matters enormously. 


“We want to list things that 
are interesting,” said Profes- 
sor Nick Chafer, who teaches 
psychology at Warwick uni- 
versity. “We are always hav- 
ing to order everything. One 
of the things that separates us 
from other species Is our abil- 
ity to provide reasons. Lists 
aren’t necessarily reasons but 
they are an outcome." 

Lists are always subjective 
— look at the difference be- 
tween Time and Radio 3’s 
choices as the most culturally 
important people of our cen- 
tury — but they give us a conr 

| testin' which to live. 

Like the chimpanzees and 
baboons before ns, social 


dominan ce still cuts to the 
heart of our psyche despite 
the best efforts of the anti- 
capitalists. 

While most people cannot 
expect to make a list of the 
most influential or the rich- 
est both provide us with aspi- 
rations, according to Prof 
Chafer. “We’re trying to de- 
fine tiie good , models. One 
way we direct our activities is 
to look at good examples of 
who we are.” 

Evolutionary psychologists 
believe that we make mental 
lists of those we choose to 
> mate with. Aim too high and 
we face rejection, too low and 
we fail in our cosmic duty. 


Lists also show us where 
we want to go. “It's what we 
want now and In the future,” 
said Prof Chafer. 

Christopher John Farley, 
the senior writer at Time who 
helped compile the maga- 
zine's list agrees. 

“Everyone from Forbes mag- 
azine [which compiles Ameri- . 
ca’s richest], to Davjd Letter j 
man [who has a weekly top 
ten’ cm hia TV programme] 
and Nick Hornby, whose book 
High Fidelity was based 
around lists, prove that we are 
creatures who make lists." 

Quite wbwe Bart Simpson 
fang in all this, no one was 
prepared to say. 
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Nation of reluctant workaholics 


CASE STUDY 

‘People who 
work hard have 
nothing to be 
ashamed of 


Z ENA Everett, aged 33, 
set up a recruitment 
consultancy in Bolbora, 
central London, six years 
ago. As tbe firm grew, she 
found she was working 
very long hoars and week- 
ends* She made sacrifices to 
pursue her career, but feels 
the effort was entirely 
worthwhile. 

Miss Everett, who lives in 
north London, does not 
regret any of the choices she 
made, but she is acutely 
aware that not all her staff 
share her zeaL 
“Perhaps relationships 
went by the wayside, bat I 
would have coentmued them 
If I had wanted to. The fact 
is, 1 wanted the business to 
succeed mure than I wanted 
the relationships to succeed. 

“People who work bard 
have nothing to be ashamed 
ot I do have a social life, and 
1 am engaged, so I do not feel 
I have missed out that much, 
and x do not ttitwk that l am 

qhnnrmnl 

“lam In the lucky post tkm 
that I can now manage my 
time much better than I 
used to because the firm is 
well-established. 

“1 am well aware of the 
problems that working too 
hard can bring to someone’s 
home life. If I think that one 
of my employees is poshing 
themselves too hard, I will 

rail t fram into my nfflc B and 

ask them why. 

*T have made same sacri- 
fices in my personal life, but 
they were ones I was pre- 
pared to make and 2 do not 
regret them.” 



Taiw Everett *1 have made some sacrifices; I do not regret them* photograph: martin oomw 


ick Hopkins 

I T WONT come as a sur- 
prise to anyone beading to 
weak this morning with a 
heavy heart, but It seems 
Britain is becoming a nation of 
reluctant workaholics. 

People are working longer 
hours than before. They are 
more stressed and are making 
greater samfLces for the sake 
of their careers. 

Marriages and relationships 
are crumbling under tbe 
Strain, fT hflrira n sra si gnificant 
losers, too. The workforce 
spends less and less time at 
home, and working women are 
either foregoing having chil- 
dren , or postponing mother- 
hood until there Is “a window 
of opportunity”. 

These are just some of the 
discouraging findings of a 
report published today by 
Management Today magazine 


and WFD, a management con- 
sultancy which specialises In 
work/lifb analysis. 

According to their survey 
Cooil Britannia is overheating. 
People throughout the 
country are increasingly put- 
ting weak before anything else, 
making decisions and compro- 


mises which they later regret 

More than 5,500 readers of 
the magazine took part, reply- 
ing to a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire which asked perti- 
nent questions about the way 
they juggle their commit- 
ments. 

A large majority — 4,615 — 
said they had sacrificed some- 
thing important at home for 
their career. Half said they 

had missed their r-hilHran 

growing up, or been forced to 
put work before their family. 

Others complained that 
they had bad to move house 


for work, or bad seen then- 
social and private lives 
squeezed into non-existence 
by career demands. Tbe sacri- 
fices they had made ranged 
from the irritating, to the 
plain onforgiveable. 

Many admitted missing 
school fhirs. Some mm had 
missed the birth of their chil- 
dren. A few volunteered that 
they had been away when 
their partner had been seri- 
ously ill ... one even post- 
poned his father’s ftmeraL 

Almost half of the readers 
gaid the y found it almost Im- 
possible to meet both per- 
sonal and work commit- 
ments. Surprisingly, one in 
four me" and one In three 
women said they would ac- 
cept a pay cut to improve 
their situation. 

According to the report, the 
outlook for working women is 


particularly Weak- Not only 
do they feel that men are stffl 
not pulling their weight at 
home, but it appears women 
make greater sacrifices, and 
have a tougher time, to 
achieve modest career goals. 

One in 10 had passed up the 

opportunity to have children 
for the sake of their J°b. 
Working women also find it 

twice as hard to find partners 
as working men. 

Of the managers who took 
part 67 per cent said they 
were expected to ask more 
and more of their staff and 34 
per cent felt they often pushed 
them too hard. More than 30 
per cent said work/lxfe pres- 
sure was a prime cause of 
staff leaving. In the public 
sector and large organisa- 
tions this figure soared to 
more than 40 per cent. 

However, only one In three 
managers felt their co mpan y 
was doing all it could to help 
ti|Am maintain a healthy bat 
aoce between home and work- 
ing life. 

The readers cheered them- 
selves up by drawing up a 
w v s Mist of possible solu tions to 
foe worft/fkmfly conundrum. 

Their answers were just as 
telling. 

Working fewer hours and 
changing corporate culture 
were the top two, followed by 
more obvious answers like 
earning more money and 
chang ing Job s. 

Liz BarE ft, WFD chief exec- 
utive, said the survey had 
"hit a nerve in the lives cf 
working people”. She added: 
“The number of people who 
responded was overwhelm- 
ing. The sacrifices some are 
making for the sake of their 
careers are shocking.” 

She concluded; “The report 
sends a dear signal: our pres- 
ent way of working is unsus- 
tainable, the cost is too high 
in human and business terms. 
Business will have to work 
with employees to balance 
work and life for compassion 
and for competitiveness.” 


Lander comment, page 8 


Top charities cut office spending by a fifth 


David Brtmfle, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


C HARITIES are cutting 
administration costs in 
response to public disquiet at 
donations spent on smart 
offices and managers’ cars, 
figures released today 
suggest 

Average spending on man- 
agement and administration 
by the top soo charities fell 
almost a fifth last year, while 
spending on hind raising and 
publicity remained 

unchanged. 


The survey, by the Chari- 
ties Aid Foundation, for the 
second year running puts 
Oxfam top when ranked by 
voluntary income. 

The survey suggests that 
tbe top 500's voluntary in- 
come rose 8 per cent in 1996- 
97, the biggest increase this 
decade, as a result largely of 
greater fond raising efforts. 
Income hum charity shops 
went up a striking 21 per cent. 

However, a forthcoming 
analysis of the sector as a 
whole by the National Coun- 
cil for Voluntary Organisa- 
tions will show that bigger 


charities are doing much bet- 
ter than those with annual in- 
come below £1 mill ion. 

Further, the latest quar- 
terly results of an index of 
total income of the top 100 
charities, also released today, 
show a fall for tbe first time 
since the index started in 
1992. 

The index, run jointly by 
Barclays Bank and NGO 
Finance magazine, pinpoints 
a slump in investment in- 
come as the main reason, but 
voluntary Income is also 
growing slower than 
inflation. 


Four questioned over murder 


P OLICE yesterday arrested 
two men and two women 
in connection with the mur- 
der of a prostitute whose body 
was found dumped in an 
alley. 

Tbe body of Hayley Mor- 
gan, aged 20, was found partly 
clothed, with a plastic bag 
over her head, in an alley in 
Hull in East Yorkshire on 
Friday. 

Friends had reported her 
mias'mg on Wednesday. Police 
said Hayley, who also used 
the surname Marshall, was a 
drug user who had worked in 
Hull’s prostitution area, near 


where she lived. Another 
prostitute, Samantha Class, 
aged 29, was murdered at the 
end of last year in Hull and 
dumped in a similar manner. 

Det Supt Quentin Dowse, 
leading the investigation, 
said: “We are seeing if there 
is any link, hut at this stage 
there’s nothing concrete.” 

A post mortem showed the 
woman had been strangled, 
but there was ho other injury 
or sign of forceful sexual 
assault 

The men. aged 28 and 30, 
and the women, 18 and 25, are 
being questioned. 
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Hilary Sharland on the Bronze Age hill fort. Old Sarum 

Green lobby objects to 
park-and-ride scheme 
by Bronze Age monument 


Maev Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 


A PROPOSAL by Salis- 
bury district council to 
place a park-and-ride 
site on a field of barley at the 
foot of Old Sarum ancient 
monument, the original city 
of Salisbury, has provoked 
outrage and more than 700 
formal objections. 

The objectors indude the 
Wiltshire Archaeological 
Society, which regards the 
proposal as disastrous for the 
setting cf the monument. 

Old Sarum is a Bronze Age 
hill fort on which the original 
city of Salisbury was buDL In 
the 13th century the bishop 
moved the city and the mar- 
ket down on to the river 
meadows in the plain, and 
built the new cathedral with 
the highest spire in England. 
The massive ramparts, and 
the ruins of the royal castle 
and the cathedral, are in the 
care of English Heritage. 

English Heritage has raised 
no formal objection to the sit- 
ing of the 800 car park-and- 
ride, to tbe astonishment of 
protesters. 

Government planning 
guides require consideration 
for the setting of ancient mon- 
uments, as well as proposals 
which would directly damage 
them. 


The farmer who will lose 
half her 20 acres of barley to 
compulsory purchase for the 
site is leading the fight. 

“To us Old Sarum is not 
really a tourist site, it is a 
local amenity. Because it’s 
free everybody gpes up there, 
or picnics, to walk dogs, to 
take children to play” Hilary 

S yharlanri said. 

On the city side develop- 
ment has crept to within a 
few fields of the monument, 
but on the other side it is stOl 
surrounded by green fields. 


‘It is quite clear 
that there is no 
possibility of 
screening this 
site adequately’ 


The new car park would be on 
the opposite side of tbe road 
but only two fields away, ac- 
cessed by a large new round- 
about on the A345. 

The protesters fear it will 
also lead to further develop- 
ment which will soon ring the 
monument 

A recent report from the 
Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England suggested 


that many park-and-rldes 
simply transfer traffic jama 
into open countryside, and 1 
undermine local public 
transport 

Salisbury's traffic and park- 
ing problems are notorious. 
The Government cancelled a 
bypass which was opposed by 
environmentalists. A pro- 
posed multi-storey car park 
in the city centre was also 
cancelled. The council’s traf- 
fic division said most traffic 
came by the A345 from Ames- 
bury, and after extensive 
research, the site was the 
most suitable for a park-and- 
ride. A map in the public con- 
sultation document prepared 
by the council does hot show 
Old Sarum at all 

Kate Field en, of the Wilt- 
shire Archaeological Society, 
said yesterday: "We are ex- 
tremely surprised, and disap- 
pointed, that English Heri- 
tage does not seem concerned 
about this. 

“It is quite dear that there 
is no possibility of screening 
this site adequately. It win he 
very prominent in the land- 
scape. glaringly visible. I be- 
lieve such developments seri- 
ously damage the experience . 
of these monuments! . When ■ 
you visit such a site you ex- 
pect to be taken away from 
the rest of the world for a few 
moments peace, not hit in foe 
eye by it” 
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France; 
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Spice Girls split 


WORLD NEWS 5 


Four 

will 

become 

none, 

and 

probably 

sooner 

rather 

than 

later 


Pop critic Caroline 
Sullivan on the 
limited future of 
a phenomenon 


S O FAREWELL then. 
Ginger. And farewell, 
probably sooner 
rather than later. Scary, 
Sporty, Baby and Posh. 

Although the remaining 
four maintain they'll carry 
on without their de facto 
leader, history is against 
them. The Supremes never 
recovered from Diana 
Ross’s departure, the Jack- 
son Five were sunk when 
Michael went solo, and 
Take That split up six 
months after Robbie Wil- 
liams left 
When the Spice phenome- 
non does end — as it most, 
given the void left by the 
member who most embod- 
ied Girl Power — obscurity 
beckons, except for Ginger, 
a future chat-show host if 
ever there was one. and 
Sporty, the one with the 
best voice. The other three 
are about to discover that 
the words “ex-Spice Girl 1 
don’t open many doors — as 
various. ex-Take Thats 
could co nfir m. 

Not that they need to 
work; they have supposedly 
earned £13 million each in 
just under two years. 

But the money may not 
compensate for the loss of 
the celebrity who was their 
driving force. The girls 
have always admitted fame 
was their primary goal, 
overriding considerations 
like talent, or lack thereoL 
That sort of attitude 
earned them the enmity of 
the rock establishment, 
who viewed their stage- 
school beginnings with dis- 
gust. They were not a 
‘'proper” band — which, 
perversely, aided their rise 
to the top. Unimpeded by 
concerns about credibility, 
the girls did whatever was 
necessary, with no TV show 
too naff, no promotional 
tie-in too embarrassing. 

Speaking of which, what 
will happen to all the lolli- 
pops and body sprays em- 
blazoned with Gerl’s smile? 



For the Spice Girls music 
was more a marketing tool 
than an artistic passion: 
none the less, they have 
produced some pretty good 
records — Wannabe and 
Spice Up Your Life. These 
trashy pop classics will sur- 
vive as have Abba’s Water- 
loo and Wham!*s Young 
Guns. 

In fhct, expect a Spice 


revival sometime around 
2020, when their little-girl 
core audience hit their 30s 
and become nostalgic. That 
Is if the little girls have not 
formed bands of their own 
by then. 

The true importance of 
“Girl Power” may not be 
apparent for another de- 
cade or so, when women no 
longer encounter impedi- 


ments to careers in mnsic. 
But it is also possible that 
the Spice Girls could go the 
way of Frankie Goes to 
Hollywood. Though the 
most controversial band of 
the early 80s, they were for- 
gotten almost as soon as 
they broke up. They left be- 
hind T-shirts reading 
“Frankie Say Arm The Un- 
employed which now 


Geri Haliiweirs statement: 

This is a message to the fans. 

Sadly ! would like to confirm that i 
have left the Spice Girls. This is 
because of differences between us. 
I’m sure the group will continue to 
be successful and I wish them all 
the best I have no immediate plans. 
I wish to apologise to all the fans 
and to thank them and everyone 
who’s been there. 

Lots of love, Geri. 

PS, I’ll be back. 


Spice Girls’ statement: 

We are upset and saddened by 
Geri’s departure but we are very 
supportive in whatever she wants to 
do. The Spice Girls are here to say 
— see you at the stadiums! 

We are sorry to all our fans for 
having to go through all of this. 

A!! our love, Victoria, Emma, Mel 
C, Mel B. 

Friendship never ends! 


Ginger S 
and the 
bubble t 
went pop 
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Helen Carter 


W HEN Nelson 
Mandela de- 
clared that the 
greatest mo- 
ment in his life 
was meeting his heroines the 
Spice Girls, the band knew 
they had reached the pinnacle 
of their popularity. 

Flanked by Prince Charles, 
who said that it was “the 
second greatest moment of 
his life”, the hand couldn't 
have received a better 

wirinryntfnt 

Yet days after meeting the 
Prince and the South African 
president last November in 
Pretoria, it became clear that 
their steep rise was about to 
be followed by an equally pre- 
cipitous fall 

Four days later they sacked 
“Svengali Spice”, their man- 
ager. Simon Fuller, and a 
week after that they were 
booed off stage by an audi- 
ence at an awards ceremony 
in Barcelona. The Mirror 
even ran a “wannaboo” tele- 
phone line, where readers 
could listen to the jeering. 

Only 700,000 of the 3-2 mil- 
lion copies of the album 
Spiceworid had been sold in 
tiie run-up to Christmas, al- 
though it went on to sell nine 
million copies worldwide. 

They faced further humilia- 
tion when the readers of 
Smash Hits, the pop magazine 


Geri Halliwell: walking away after two years of fame and fortune as de facto Spice Girls leader photograph: rk>vwd young 


sound as quaint as the 
Spices' slogans might to 
future generations. 

Only time will tell if I 
Ginger and company really 
have made a difference, 
apart from making slut 
clothes trendy. As it stands, 
the only real barrier they j 
have surmounted is that 
separating art and 1 
commerce. 


for teenagers, voted them 
Worst Group and went on to 
decide that Ginger Spice, Geri 
Halliwell. was the Worst- 
Dressed and Least fhndahle. 

The band refused to be writ- 
ten off even though their first 
feature-length film. 
Spiceworid The Movie, 
released on Boxing Day. was 
dismissed by the critics as 
being boring, unoriginal and 
a “dry, tasteless turkey”. 

The Spice Girls were the ul- 
timate in manufactured pop 
groups who could barely slog 
a note when they got together 
four years ago, but that didn’t 


stop Ginger. Baby, Sporty. 
Scary and Posh yearning for 
success. 

Ginger once earned a living 
as a topless model and a 
game-show hostess on Turk- 
ish television, and became the 
band's natural leader with 
her feisty character and 
repeated declaration of the 
mantra: “Girl power". 

It was not surprising that 
she was the first one to quit 
the band, for she was the one 
who led the revolt against 
their manager. 

Geri, aged 25. the oldest 
band member, also attended 
high-powered business meet- 


‘Geri always tells us 
what we’re doing 
every day. She gets 
the whip out 1 


ings with executives and law- 
yers and cheekily pinched 
Prince Charles's bottom when 
he met the girls. 

For many she epitomised 
the Spice Girls, with her out- 
rageously tight outfits, plat- 
form shoes, thick make-up 
and bright red hair. 

In their official book Girl 
Power! Posh Spice revealed 
who was in charge: “Geri al- 
ways tells us what we’re 
doing every day. She gets the 
whip out and makes sure we 
work properly." Sporty 
added: “Geri has always been 
a bossy big mouth.” 

She certainly left the other 
girls filming on Wednesday 
night when she pulled out of 
the BBC’s National Lottery 
draw, just before it went on 
air. 

The mystery about her 
whereabouts deepened when 
she refused to fly to Norway 
for performances with the 
band last Thursday and Fri- 
day night and the whispers 
that she was leaving became 
louder and louder. 


j jj 

was suffering from a stomach 
bug and was exhausted, but it 
soon became apparent that 
she was just sick of being a 
Spice Girl after a series of 
rows with the other girls. She 
broke the news to them in a 
phone call on Thursday 
morning. 

Geri has been hiding some- 
where on mainland Europe 
since quitting the band. 

The band was manufac- 
tured by Bob Herbert in 1994. 

After interviewing 400 star- 
struck wannabes, he nar- 
rowed it down to five girls 
who formed Touch — later 
emerging as the Spice Girls. 

The group consisted of 
Halliwell. Sporty — Melanie 
Chisholm, from Cheshire, 

Baby, aka Emma Bunton. 
from Finchley, north London, 

Scary, aka Melanie Brown, 
from Leeds, and Posh, aka 
Victoria Adams, from 
Hertfordshire. 

After a year of fine-tuning 
their vocal and choreographic 
talent, with the help of Fuller, 
the band signed to Virgin in 
3995. 

They had their first British 
number one a year later with 
Wannabe, followed by the 
hugely successful album 
Spice, which earned them £30 
million. 

The group received a clutch 
of awards — more than Oasis 
— including Brits and Ivor 
Novellos. They also endorsed 
a range of products from de- 
odorants to soft drinks, dolls 
and clothing. 

But November 1997 was a 
real turning point in the 
band. 

In an interview last year, 

Geri said: “My best and worst 
bits of the year were probably 
the same thing. The week aT 
November 5 1997. Because it 
was the most frightening and 
exhilarating thing we did." 

It also signalled the begin- 
ning of the end for the Spice 
Girls. 
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Dewar faces 
pay scandal 


Ewen MacAslrfB, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR was hit by an- 
other council scandal 
yesterday when the Scot- 
tish Secretary, Donald Dewar, 
uttered an investigation info 
North Lanarkshire, where a 
council plumber can earn 
£54,000 a year. 

The plumbers are employed 
by a direct labour organisation 


rith an unexplained £48 mil- 
imtiiapjc bale in its accounts. 
Auditors found that a 
(lumber an £10,600 basic could 
ant £26,000 in overtime and 
17,500 in bonuses to take his 
inmial pay to £54100- 
This, said the auditors, 
mphed a 14-hour-day, seven 
lays in week, excluding lxdli- 
lays — a “hi gh ly questio n - 
hie" state ofafEura. 
s imilar pattern s existed in 
fixer jobs within fixe direct 
ibour organisation, or DLO, a 
earn of council-employed 
ii fitting workers . which for- 
merly did all repairs on coun- 
fl braying stock and. other 
roric, but must now. tender fear 
ouhcfl contracts in competi- 
nnwifit private firms. 

Mr Dewar, in a Scottish 
ifflee statement, said he .had 
16 power to order the council 
l mafcp tta tenderi ng - process 
tore rigorous or to close the 

otire DLO, and would not hes- 
ate to do so if. the findings 

nnf against the couociL 

“I have had information 
an the council and reports 
an my officials which, on the 


ure which the Government 


cannot tolerate.” He served a 
statutory notice on the council, 
the first step towards taking 
legal action. 

North La narkshir e is the 
successor to MonMands coun- 
cil bedevilled by scandals in 
fixe early 1990s, though allega- 
tions of sectarianism remain 
unproved. 

North IanarisBhire’8 chief 
executive, Andrew Cowe, has 
admitted that the auditors’ pre- 
liminary investigation 
amounted to a "damning in- 
dictment”. A senior official has 
been suspended, andthecoun- 
Cil has it wDl call in the 
police to investigate. If 
necessary. 

A cfaargeband on a basic of 
£12200 could earn, with over- 
time and bonus payments, 
£41,700, while a scaffolder on 
£9,900 could earn a total of 
£82,900. The preliminary 
report said the department’s 
budget was "almost an Irrele- 
vance". and Trices were set at 
over-competitive or unsustain- 

able levels. 

The Scottish National Party 
said- "No amount of tough talk 
or belated action from Donald 
Dewar can disguise the feet it 
is a labour council which has 
inflicted this mess . on the 
people of North L a na r ksh ire, 
and a Labour council which 
has jeopardised council work- 
ers' Jobs.” 

DLOs were commonplace 
until the 1980s. offering em- 
payment and training as wen 
as an in-house service, until 
legislation obliged councils to 
put all work out to tender, 
thou gh some DLOs success- 
fully adapted. 


Diana’s 
death 
clinches 
case 
against 
privacy 
laws 


Ronr Carroll 


T HE campaign against a 
privacy law has scored 
a victory aided by a 
novel argument: Diana, 
Princess of Wales died be- 
cause of insufficient media 
intrusion. 

Had journalists more 
thoroughly invad ed M o- 
hamed A1 Fayed’s privac y 
they would have discovered 
be was a creep, Diana would 
have dumped Codi and there 
would have been no drive 
through the Alma tnnneL ' 
An audience of 500 sun- 
burned bookbuyers voted 
against the Hay festival de- 
bate motion that the private 
lives of public figures 
should remain private. This 
was an unexpected blow to 
the intellect and ego of the 
New Yorker m ag az i n e team 
which argued in favour: 
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Opposing privacy laws, biographers Tom Bower and GittaSereny. . . ‘Faustian pacf 


Stephen Fry, actor and 
writer, Robert Bennett, 
President Clinton's attor- 
ney, and Adam Gopnlk, a 
New Yorker writer. 

Surprised by victory sat 
the Sunday Times opposi- 
tion: es-Times Simon Jen- 
kins, Tom Bower and Gitta 

Sereny, both biographers. 

Most people told the 
Guardian's straw poll they 
would vote for a privacy 
law. 

Being amon g the 35,000 
visitors to descend on the 
Welsh border village of Hay 
for a literary festival did not 
mean they supported unfet- 
tered free speech. 

Mr Jenkins said public fig- 
ures knowingly entered a 
Faustian pact of press scru- 
tiny in exchange for power. 

“Laws on privacy have 
not worked In any country. 
They only put money in 


lawyers’ profits.” 

Mr Bennett countered: 
“We must have a society in 
which people of talent run 
for public office. Do we 
really want our political 
people to be in the college 
of cardinals wanting to be 
Pope?” 

He added: "Remember 
what Aldous Hnxely wrote: 
chastity Is the most unnatu- 
ral of all sexual 
perversions.” 

Mr Fry argued: “Some 
people think there is some 
connection between the 
penis and probity. There 
isn't. Should we have cap- 
tions every time somebody 
appears on TV saying so 
and so last masturbated on 
Tuesday?” 

Then Gitta Sereny stood 
up to rebut She knew the 
audience was receptive- 
Earlier she had done a book 


signing of Cries Unheard, 
her biography of chad mur- 
derer Mary Bell. “There 
are books which can’t be 
written unless yon hear 
about private lives.” 

From the floor Michael 
Ignatieff, historian, chal- 
lenged: “There has been an 
a ss um p ti on that people in 
the public eye set out to get 
publicity. Was Mary Bell’s 
14-year-old daughter a pub- 
lic figure? 1 think not.” 

Harold Evans, ex-Sunday 
Times editor, said he would 
support Jenkins, Sereny 
and Bower if they agreed 
their sex and private live s, 
as Journalists who wrote 
about public figures, 
should also be fair game for 
scrutiny. 

A strained Yes and Evans 
was on board, along with 
two thirds of the audience, 
who opposed the motion. 


Banks sacrifices 
World Cup seat 
for England fans 


Ewen MacAsJdll 


T ONY BANKS is to sacri- 
fice his seat at the 
World Cup in a show of 
solidarity with England fens 
left without tickets. 

The Sports Minister is pro- 
testing at the mess the World 
Cup organisers have made of 
ticketing. 

He said yesterday that even 
If Upland were to reach the 
final, he would watch the 
match on a wide-screen with 
other fens in England; he 
would not be “comfortable" 
using his position to get to the 
games. 

He has persuaded the Prime 
Minister to issue an edict that 
one minister only should at- 
tend each game, fearful of the 
image presented if resentful 
fans were to see lots of minis- 
ters in attendance. 

But Scottish minis ters and 
MPs take a more relaxed view, 
and are intent on going to 
Scotland games in numbers. 
Tony Blair and the Scottish 
Secretary. Donald Dewar, are 
to attend the opening World 
Cup game. Scotland against 
Brazil, a week on Wednesday. 

Other ministers and MPs 
will attend in a private 
capacity, paying their own 
way, including the Chancel- 
lor, Gordon Brown. 

Mr Banks adopted a diplo- 
matic position yesterday with 
regard to Scotland- “I am the 
English sports minister. Our 


English fans have been very 
vociferous on this nuttier. I 
am listening very carefully to 
what our fans are saying and 
setting mi example here." 

Earlier, speaking at the 
Football Supporters’ Associa- 
tion’s annual conference in 
Wolverhampton, Mr Banks 
called for a regulatory body to 
protect the interests of fens. 

Mr Banks, who criticised 
widespread rises in the cost of 
season tickets, told about 200 
association members: “A reg- 
ulatory body is now being 
called for. Football fens are 
saying ‘Who can we turn to?’ 

“The fact is that football 
fans are getting more and 
more frustrated at not being 
able to get redress for some of 
the genuine problems we 
have got In football." 

The minister cited the 
media as an example of an in- 
dustry with a voluntary regu- 
latory body that worked, and 
said the Government might 
impose a similar body if foot- 
ball officialdom did not intro- 
duce one voluntarily. 

On the World Cup, he said: 
“I actually am not going to go 
out of protest because of the 
way the (ticket) system oper- 
ates. or doesn't operate. 

“It strikes me that if 2 say to 
people, ‘Don’t go if you 
haven't got a ticket 1 , then I 
don't want anyone taking a 
picture of me sitting in the 
VTP section and saying, ‘It’s 
all right for you. mister, but 
what about the rest of us*?" 
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News in brief 

Judge throws out 
Ortega charges 

Ortega, by his stepdaughter were thrown out at the weekend on 

3 of the Managua crimin^rointM^ Que- 

zada ruled that the charges should have beenf^d m a sealed 

writ, not an open one, and should therefore not be proceeded 
with. The decision provoked outrage from women s g roups,^ 

who weredue tn stage aspaterfdmon^Uom toteyg^y- 

Lawyers for Mr Ortega’s stepdaughter, Zoflam^rica Narvaez, 

the deputies to lift Mr Ortega’s immunity from prosecution, 
which he enjoys as a constitutional right unless stripped of it by 
the deputies . — Ed VulUamy. Managua. 

Blow for Iran’s moderates 

ft r.FAnTNft hflrrntne opponent ofMotammedK hatH^ Iran’s 
moderate president, was reelected yesterday as bead of foe 
country's powerful parlia men t. The offlciallslai^ 

News Agency reported that two-thirds cfME* voted toretostate 
Ali AktorNateq-Noori as Speaker for his third term-The 12 
members of the parliament's presiding board, Mr Nateq-Nourls 
two deputies, three clerks and six secretaries we re also re-elected. 


hold cm the parliament to try to stall his reforms. — AP, Tehran. 


( No plot against World Cup’ 

FRENCH justice saifrces said no plot against the Worid Cup had 
been uncovered foflowing the arrest of suspected Idanucmttt- 
tants last week as part of a Europe-wide sweep by police. Kittoe 


^xbBBD^Se 53 suspects, believed to be members of alogistical 

support network for Algeria’s Islamic Armed Group ((HA.), are 

stai being held after their arrests on Tuesday. Police said some of 

those detained were believed to be involved In a plot to assassinate 

DalllBoubakeur. rector of the main mosque in Paris and proba- 

_ _ . < ... a a KwfhArlTA or 


Air France strike looms 

AIR FRANCE, the official World Cup carrier, was braced yester- 
day for a strike today by its niain pilots’ union that will severely 
disrupt the airline’s schedules in the run-up to the tournament 
and could continue beyond kick-off day on June 10. 

The airline says it needs to cut £50 million from its wagebill. No 
further meeting between the pilots — among the best-paid in the 
world —and the management is planned before the strike, due to 
Izist two wockSi 

Air France said it would operate only 10 per cent of longhaul 
flights and about a fifth of shorthaul flights for the Brstfour days 
of the walkout, when a n umb er of smaller unions have called 
sympathy strikes. France's main rail unions have a lso an nounced 
a 36-hour strike from June 4 and warned tt could be extended if 
their demands are not met — Jon Henley, Paris. 

Tornado wipes out town 

A TORN AIK) that struck on Saturday evening without warning 

wiped out the small town of Spencer in South Dakota, killing six 

p gopipnnri inj uring another 150. o fficials said yesterday. 

“Thfa is like a war zone— like Hiro shima , like Nag asa ki,” 
Governor William Janklow said after visiting what was let of the 
town, 50 miles west of Sioux Falls. 

One resident. Tammy Kreutztad. said the only w arning she 

bad was the soundflfthe storm bearing down on the town of 300. 
She and six of her family fledtothe basement “Wescre amed 

when we heard the sound... and the [atmospheric] pressure was 
so bad. Ihrai the house Mew off the foundation. Welooked up and 

we ooufci see the the tornado overhead." 

She added: “People couldn't believe we were still alive after 
they saw our house. " — Reuters, Sioux Falls. 
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Clinton ‘will not testify 9 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


Gays refused communion 

THE Roman Catholic archbishop oTMenjourne, George Pell, 
refused communion to about 50 homosexual protesters who 
queued for the Eucharist yesterday. The group said it attended 
the Mass to challenge the Church's ban an practising homosex- 
uals receiving communion. _ 

The archbishop told the congregation at St Patrick's Cathedral 

that homosexual acts were contrary to natural law and that tiie 
gyyqqy was TnpUg ihlnfnrnnTnmiinlnn, as were heterosexual COU- 
ples engaged in adultery. _ . . _ 

Instead he offered btessings to the protesters an d, at ;th e end of 
the Mass, told the congregation that he would be praying for 
them . —AP, Melbourne. 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
will refhse to tes- 
tify' if the indepen- 
dent prosecutor 
Kenneth Starr at- 
tempts to subpoena him to ap- 
pear before a grand Jury in- 
vestigating the Monica 
Lewinsky affair. Time maga- 
zine reported yesterday. 

The magazine said Mr Clin- 
ton. and his advisers had de- 
cided that he should not co- 
operate with the legal 
process. 

If Mr Clinton's willingness 
to co-operate is ultimately 
tested. Time claims, the 


Affable 

scientist 

seizes 

spotlight 

to talk 

peace 


White House will let the 
issues be resolved in a formal 
impeachment process in front 
of Congress rather than in a 
courtroom. 

Mr Clinton and his team be- 
lieve that impeachment pro- 
ceedings, though embarrass- 
ing for a president, would 
have even more catastrophic 
political repercussions for the 
Republican Party, which 
would appear to be mounting 
a witch-hunt against a twice- 
elected president 

On past evidence. Time is 
more likely to have been pro- 
vided with accurate informa- 
tion by the White House than 
its rival Newsweek, which is 
regarded by some advisers as 


part of a conspiracy against 
Mr Clinton. 

When asked about the Time 
report, the White House com- 
munications director, Ann 
Lewis, said on CNN televi- 
sion: “I don’t have that 
Information." 

■ In an interview yesterday, 
Mr Starr’s spokesman. 
Charles Bakaly, did not rule 
out the possibility that Mr 
Clinton would be subpoenaed 
in the Lewinsky 
investigation. 

Legal experts are divided 
on whether it is possible to 
indict a sitting president for a 
criminal offence. 

Most believe a president 
cannot be indicted, but Mr 


Bakaly. presumably reflect- 
ing Mr Starr's thinking, said 
yesterday that the issue was 
not clear-cut “We’re not sure 
that's the only answer there,” 
he said. 

Mr Clinton is, however, ex- 
pected to agree today to Mr 
Starr's application for an 
paHy hearing by the supreme 
court on whether White 
House aides Should be able to 
riaim executive privilege. 

Mr Starr is demanding that 
two senior White House 
aides, Bruce Lindsey and Sid- 
ney Blumenthal. testify to the 
Lewinsky grand jury about 
their conversations with . Mr 
Clinton concerning allega- 
tions that the president was 


having an affair with the for- 
mer intern. 

Both have so Ear refused, on 
the grounds that such conver- 
sations are covered by execu- 
tive privilege and must 
remain confidential. A federal 
judge has ruled against the 
aides, who are appealing. Mr 
Starr wants that process 
speeded op. 

Mr Clinton has until 4.30pm 
to file his response to Mr 
Starr’s request for an immedi- 
ate supreme court hearing. 

Mr Starr wants to avoid a 
full sequence of lower court 
appeals which would end at 
tiie supreme court anyway. 

Even if the White House 
agrees to Mr Starr’s applica- 


tion. the supreme court could 
still postpone the .case until 
the autumn. 

If Mr Clinton were to coop- 
erate with Mr Starr's latest 
initiative it would represent 
an untypical approach by the 
White House, which has so 
far tried to block every move 
by the prosecutor. 

The only recent example of 
Mr Clinton’s team taking the 
initiative to expedite any of 
the legal processes . against 
him was when his private 
lawyers moved to have the 
Paula Jones civil action 
brought forward to an earlier 
hearing. 

The Jones suit was later 
dismissed by a J ud g e . ' ' ;■ - 
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Suzanne Golden berg 
in Islamabad meets 
a local nuclear hero 


A DAT after Pakistan 
blew op a sixth nu- 
clear device below the 
earth’s surface, Abdul Qa- 
deer Khan, the father of his 
country’s bomb, said be be- 
lieved the explosions bad 
cleared the way for peace. 

<( I hope sanity prevails,” 
he told the Guardian yes- 
terday. “These tests will 
help India realise that bul- 
lying and fighting wars 
won’t help.” 

Dr Khan, a disarmingly 
friendly man in his sixties, 
who shuns the high rheto- 
ric of local politicians. Is a 
hero to many Pakistanis, 
though his public appear- 
ances are restrlcted- 
After 22 lonely years as 
director of a clandestine 
nuclear programme whose 
scientists were regularly 
accused of stealing nuclear 
technology, he was allowed 
his moment of glory yester- 
day and held his first press 
conference. 

And he wanted the mo- 
ment to last. After it ended. 
Dr gimn slipped out of his 
safari suit and Into a striped 
shirt and returned to join 
the Guardian for a chat on 
the pavement outside his 
sprawling home, which is 
guarded by 60 men. 

“I have no doubt, no res- 
ervations that it is a de- 
structive weapon. But if 
you ask anybody who- 
knows me they will say I 
am the kindest person,” be 
said. “I feed birds, I feed 
the monkeys that come 
here.-l even feed ants. But 1 
believe this is a peace guar- 
antor. It gave peace to 



Mexican mafia 
is blamed for 
priest’s killing 


Sam Dillon 

in San Juan OzoloRepec 


Abdul Qadeer Khan (right), at a ceremony with President Tarar photograph: k. iulchaudhry 


Europe for 50 years. Now It 
has given us peace because 
India an d Pakistan realise 
It would be insane to go to 
war, and they will want to 
sit down and have talks.” 

Dr Khan shares his opti- 
mism with Pakistan’s most 
senior diplomat, Shahm- 
shad Ahmed, wbo followed 
his announcement of Satur- 
day’s blast by saying the 
time had come for reconcil- 
iation. “Pakistan today as- 
sures the international 
community, and in particu- 
lar India, of our willing- 
ness to enter into immedi- 
ate discussions to address 
all matters of peace and se- 
curity,” he said. 


fecting the means of deliver- 
ing a nuclear attack. 

With Islamabad’s appetite 
for more tests apparently 
sated, some analysts argue 
that Pakistan’s and India’s 
accession to the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty is 
inevitable, and the hostility 
to such a notion expressed 
by some officials is simply a 
bargaining tactic. 

Amid such small nudges 
back from the brink, how- 
ever, a junior Indian diplo- 
mat was severely beaten 
yesterday morning outside 
his Islamabad home. In 
New Delhi, India’s foreign 
ministry summoned the 
Pakistani high commis- 


‘It is a destructive weapon. But if you 
ask, anybody will say I am the kindest 
person. I feed birds, I even feed ants’ 


Indian officials yesterday 
Issued similar appeals for a 
global effort to prevent a 
nuclear aims race. 

In a further sign that 
Pakistan and India are 
seeking to cool things down 
after weeks of fiery ex- 
changes, Dr Khan said Sat- 
urday's tests — originally 
planned for two devices — 
had been scaled back to a 
single blast for political 
reasons. 

He also said his nuclear 
mission was all but accom- 
plished: Pakistan would 
conduct no more teste for 
now. although it would 
carry out missile teste, pen- 


sioner and lodged a protest 
Such skirmishes barely 
penetrate the bougainvil- 
laea-draped walls of Dr 
Khan’s lavish home, which 
be shares with his Dutch- 
bom wife and a parrot 
Polly. Dr Khan waited for 
five years after the creation 
of the Muslim homeland in 
1947 before leaving his na- 
tive Bhopal in central In- 
dia. He professes to hold no 
rancour for the land of his 
birth. “Whoever Is an 
enemy is an enemy for a 
very short time,” he said. 

^ He is much less willing to 
forgive Washington’s and 
New Delhi’s scepticism 


about Pakistan’s nuclear 
capability. “Anything we 
do either they say we stole 
it or got It from someone 
else. We never get the 
credit for being able to do 
anyting ourselves expect 
maybe produce heroin and 
charas [cannabis], and even 
that they say comes from 
Afghanistan.” 

He is also reluctant to ex- 
tend the credit to the man 
behind India’s nuclear 
tests, A. P. J. Abdul Kalam. 
“From where did he get his 
doctorate?” he asked. Dr 
Khan, as he points out 
repeatedly, stndied at Ger- 
man and Dutch universi- 
ties, returning from the 
Netherlands in 1976 with 
the secrets of enriching 
uranium. 

The Pakistani govern- 
ment was so thrilled at his 
arrival that it gave him 
charge of the Kahuta 
Research Laboratories, a 
heavily guarded nuclear 
complex where some 2,000 
PhDs toil away at the coun- 
try’s missile programme. 

He reveals an almost 
child like delight in the 
work at Kahuta, including 
the test firing of the long- 
range Ghauri missile in 
ApriL “It flew over most of 
our cities and landed on 
target.” 

Dr Khan is far more mod- 
est about achieving nuclear 
capability in 1987, claiming 
that all the information 
any scientist could need is 
in books. “Making bombs is 
uo problem, maybe 50 or 60 
countries are capable of 
making bombs,” he said. 


IN the lone tele- 
phone in this moun- 
tain hamlet rang 
recently, it was the Arch- 
bishop of Oaxaca with bitter 
news: San Juan’s priest, the 
Rev Mauro Ortiz Carreno, 
was dead. 

His death shocked the black- 
shawled women and sandal- 
wearing farmers who live 
here. The priest, aged 42, was 
seized on May 6 in the south- 
ern city of Oaxaca and killed, 
mob-style, with one shot to 
the head. The police found his 
body in the boot of a car. 

No one has been charged. 
Ortiz’s parishioners as well 
as Church leaders blame a 
gang that they say controls 
the drug industry in Oaxaca's 
Sierra Madre del Sur. When 
traffickers burned virgin 
mountain forests this spring 
to clear new marijuana plan- 
tations, Ortiz denounced the 
drug culture, they said. 

The official version of Or- 
tiz's killing is very different 
The Oaxaca state attorney- 
general, Roberto Martinez 
Ortiz, said the main suspect 
was a man to whose former 
wife Ortiz lent SL250 (£800). 

The priest had been press- 
ing the woman to pay inter- 
est, Mr Martinez said, and the 
authorities think that Ortiz 
was killed to cancel the debt- 
statements by Archbishop 
Hector Gonzalez Martinez ap- 
peared to accept the govern- 
ment account. Bat other 
Church authorities scoffed. 

‘Tather Mauro was no usu- 
rer,” Bishop Miguel Angel 
Alba said. "This is a self-serv- 
ing version invented by the 
government so that no one 
win think drug mafias are op- 
erating in Oaxaca. We suspect 
that authorities ordered this 
murder.” 

San Juan sits in a remote 
valley, shaded by pine and 
spruce, five hours’ drive 
south of Oaxaca city. Whether 
baptising parishioners in the 
village’s 17th-century chapel 
or Instructing catechists, 
Ortiz was the centre of San 
Juan’s spiritual and intellec- 
tual life. 

He was so beloved that Ter- 
eso Hernandez. San Juan’s 
mayor, said he feared a lynch- 
ing If parishioners identified 
the killer. “People are. crazed 
with sorrow," be said. 


Guadalupe Aragon, a vil- 
lage council member, chal- 
lenged the portrayal of Ortiz 
as a greedy moneylender. 
Sometimes the priest res- 
ponded to parishioners’ pleas 
by lending a few pesos here 
and there, Mr Aragon said, 
but he never sought to prafit. 

What could have provoked 
the killing? Ortiz had aroused 
the anger of powerful people 
before. He received death 
threats when he denounced 
the embezzlement of timber- 
cutting fees by officials. 

But Gabriel Silva^San 
Juan's treasurer, voiced a 
stronger suspicion. 

He said residents m san 
Francisco OzoMtepec._a bor- 
dering hamlet, cait^dt®“ 
mar ijuana and patrolled teeir 
plantations wielding rifles. 

When their fires ®rrad ™ 
Ran Juan's forests, Ortiz toin 
San Francisco parishioners to 
replace their mayor. 

Back in San Juan. Orta de- 
nounced the drug culture ana 
the burning of forests. 

Officials in San Juan and 
the Church - authorities in 


Father Ortiz had 
denounced the 
drug culture and 
burning of forests 


Ofreara said that, the traffick- 
ers in the Sierra Madre were 
protected by a network foat 
appeared to include state gov- 
ernment officials- . 

“I don't know anything 
about any mafia," said Israel 
Jarquin Magno, the state gov- 
eminent delegate with Juris- 
diction over San Juan am 
San Francisco. Mr Jarqtun 
said , he had no Wbriraticffl 
about drug cultivation m me 
Oaxacamnontains. . . 

Ortiz was buried near 
Oaxaca where be was born. 
But his parishioners gathereo 
nine days later for an «£■ 
ni ght , manorial to say tne 

rosary* ■=> 

At dawn, musicians aouno- 
ed an Indian dirge as vflU®; 
era trudged to a cem etery 

bearing a wooden cross hm- 

ouring the dead pastor. 

A mourner. Sevenna 
dia, described the impact ® 
the priest’s death. 
has turned black, s “- 
— New York Times. 
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Bomber’s killers engineer a cover-up 



I T WAS another Sunday 
in the Middle East peace 
process. A United States 
negotiating team was in 
town trying to broker a 
new deal while the Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders were blam- 
ing each other for cheating on 
agreements already signed. 

The diplomatic co ming and 
going obscured another story 
on the local news on the eve- 
ning of March 29. There had 
been an explosion in a work- 
shop in the West Bank city of 
Rama Hah. At least one body 
had been found in the rubble 
near the mangled remains of 
aPiatUnocar. 

The first accounts differed 
on whether the blast had been 
an industrial accident or a 
terrorist bomb exploding pre- 
maturely. But as it happened 
in a Palestinian area and no 
Israelis were hurt, it was 
treated as an obscure and rel- 
atively insignificant event 
That was. until the body 
was Identified. Three days 
later, the Palestinian Author- 
ity announced that the dead 
man was Muhiyideen Sharif, 
the notorious "Second Engi- 
neer” who. as Hamas's chief 
bomb-maker, had master- 
minded a string of devastat- 
ing suicide attacks against Is- 
raeli civilians. 

More than two months later, 
the circumstances of Sharifs 
death remain a mystery whose 
Implications are as explosive 
as ever. Yasser Arafat’s Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA) has at- 
tributed the killing to an inter- 
nal Hamas power struggle, but 
the official account is pro- 
foundly flawed. 

Instead, the Guardian has 
found convincing evidence 
that the FA is striving to 
cover up the facts behind the 
assassination, in a bid to 
crush Hamas and win favour 
in Washington. As part of 
that cover-up, the body of a 
mysterious second victim of 
the blast has vanished and a 
leg was sawn off Sharifs 
corpse. In an apparent at- 
tempt to destroy evidence. 

At least a hundred people 


have been detained, many or 
them tortured, because they 
challenged the official ver- 
sion of events. And the Pales- 
tinian press has been cowed 
into silence. 

The stakes involved in Sba 
rifs death are incalculable 
He was known as the “Second 
Engineer" because he was the 
student and successor of the 
first, Yihye Ayash, Hamas's 
bomb-making specialist who 
was assassinated in January 
1996 by a booby-trapped mo- 
bile phone planted by Israel's 
security service. Shin Bet 
Following Ayash’s assassi- 
nation, Hamas launched a 
string of retaliatory bomb 
attacks in Israel that turned 
the tide against the Oslo 
peace process, setting off the 
downward spiral that contin- 
ues today. 

With that precedent, the US 
state department scrambled to 
counter the risk of Hamas 
reprisals for Sharifs death. 
“Arafat was bombarded with 
calls," said a Palestinian offi- 
cial. The head of Shin Bet, Ami 
Ayalon. went in person to talk 
to the Palestinian leader. 

IGHT away, the 
official Palestinian 
account of the Ra- 
in all ah explosion 
changed dramati- 
cally. After pointing the finger 
at the Israelis Cor stx days, the 
bead of the Palestinian secu- 
rity services in the West Bank, 
Jfbrfl Rajoub, announced on 
April 7, that the Shin Bet was 
not involved after aD. Instead, 
be said a Palestinian student 
called Gbassan Adassi, aged 
19, had confessed to involve- 
ment in the killing. 

According to RaJoub ‘s ac- 
count. Sharif was shot dead 
by Adel Awadallah. another 
leader of Hamas's armed 
wing, in the culmination of a 
power struggle. Awadallah, 
with the help of the student 
Adassi. then planted a time- 
bomb under Sharifs body in 
the hope of obliterating evi- 
dence of the struggle and 
three gunshot wounds. 



Rajoub so id the PA*s inqui- 
ries would continue, but since 
then there has been silence. 
The Palestinian press stopped 
reporting on the issue after 
several reporters were de- 
tained for calling the official 
account into question. Abbas 
Mumani. a Reuters journal- 
ist, was detained on May S 
and beaten for five days be- 
cause he had passed on a vid- 
eotape sent to him by Hamas, 
in which a masked man 
claiming to be Awadallah de- 
nied any part in the killing. 

After the video was publi- 
cised, the PA changed its 
story yet again. Rajoub's 
police arrested one of Adel's 
brothers, Imad. and charged 
him with the killin g Despite 
prolonged interrogation. 
Imad Awadallah is reported 
to have denied having any- 
thing to do with it 

Adassi and Awadallah are 
in solitary confinement in 
Jericho, Rajoub’s headquar- 
ters as Palestinian security 
chief. Neither has been 
allowed to see a lawyer or rel- 
atives. A Palestinian court 
order demanding they be 
released or tried has been ig- 
nored. When Adassi's broth- 
ers alleged be had been tor- 
tured into signing a confes- 
sion. they were arrested 
themselves, and one of them, 
Sufiyan, was beaten severely 
around his ankles and shins. 

Like many young Palestin- 
ians. Adassi Is a Hamas mem- 
ber; but his fellow students at 
Bir Zeit University Insist he 
had no role in the killing. 

"We were making posters 
for the student elections 
together until about six that 
evening and then we drove 
back to Ramallah together,” 
one of Adassi's friends told 
the Guardian. He did not 
want his name used, having 
already spent five days in de- 
tention fbr having given the 
local press his account, un- 
dermining the official PA ver- 
sion placing Adassi in the Ra- 
man ah workshop, eight miles 
away, at 6pm. 

Ghassan Adassi's brother. 


In a Guardian exclusive, Julian Borger in Ramallah 
reveals strong evidence that Yasser Arafat’s regime 
is colluding with Israel’s Shin Bet to conceal the 
true assassins of Hamas’s chief bomb-maker 



Issam. said Ghassan came 
home soon after 6pm and 
went to evening prayers at a 
nearby mosque at 6 JO. 

“He was at home for the rest 
of the evening until the police 
came,” Issam said. Another 
brother, Sufiyan Adassi, 
rented a carpentry shop next 
to the workshop where Sha- 
rif s body was found. When the 
family heard news of a fire, Is- 
sam and his father went to in- 
vestigate and were arrested on 
the spot The police then went 
to their house on the other side 
of Ramallah and detained the 
rest of the family, including 
Ghassan. Once in prison, be 
found his student activism 
counted against him. 

The contradictions over 
Adassi's whereabouts are not 
the only unanswered ques- 
tions surrounding the Second 
Engineer's death. There is 
strong evidence that an un- 


identified second corpse was 
found in the rubble. 

The owner of a neighbour- 
ing workshop, who got to the 
scene In minutes, told the 
Guardian: "Everyone there 
was talking about two bodies." 

For the first 24 hours after 
the blast, both Israeli and Pal- 
estinian reports quoted police 
sources as saying there had 
been a second victim. The PA 
first explained this extra body 
as the victim of an unrelated 
incident nearby, without giv- 
ing further details. Later, Ra- 
joub denied there had ever 
been a second body. 

The autopsy report on Sharif 
has never been released, de- 
spite repeated demands by his 
family. In an as-yet unpub- 
lished report, the Palestinian 
Human Rights Monitoring 
Group claims that the forensic 
physician who first examined 
the body concluded that “one 


of al-Sharifs legs had been am- 
putated prior to the explo- 
sion". 

The dead man's relatives 
who were called to identify 
the corpse also claim a leg 
had been neatly cut off. 
Hamas has claimed the ampu- 
tation was carried out to elim- 
inate signs of torture by the 
Palestinian authorities, the 
Israelis, or both. 

T HE Palestinian Leg- 
islative Council 
(PLC) is so con- 
cerned about the PA 
investigation that it 
has set up its own committee 
to monitor the inquiry. 

Ziad Abu Amr, a committee 
member and an expert on 
Hamas, said: "There are so 
many unresolved questions. 
Prior to this Hamas has never 
resorted to internal liquida- 
tion. The party with the most 


vested interest in killing this 
man is Israel. He was top of 
their hit-list." In the months 
before the assassination, the 
Shin Bet had been telling Is- 
raeli journalists it was clos- 
ing in on the Second Engi- 
neer. His right-hand man. 
Abdullah al-Bakri, had been 
arrested in December and 
after weeks of interrogation 
had given crucial details of 
Sharifs habits and hideouts. 

Hamas claims that Bakri 
was tortured into leading the 
Shin Bet to Sharif. Mahmoud 
Zahar, a Hamas leader in 
Gaza, said: “There is no inter- 
nal feud in Hamas. We are not 
angels but we are not collabo- 
rators and we are not spies" 
— a pointed dig at the PA, 
which Hamas accuses of col- 
luding with Israel in Sharifs 
assassination. 

Dr Zahar accuses the PA of 
using the incident to try to 


‘There are 
so many 
unresolved 
questions. 
Hamas has 
never resorted 
to internal 
liquidation. 
The party with 
the most 
vested interest 
in killing 
this man is 
Israel. 

He was top 
of their hit-list* 


Israel feared it would 
suffer reprisals 
over suspicions that 
It was responsible 
for the death of 
Muhiyideen Sharif — 
the chief Hamas 
bomb-maker (left). 
Sharifs body was 
found near the 
mangled remains of a 
Flat Uno car (far left) 
after an explosion on 
March 29 in Ramallah. 
But a second corpse 
has disappeared 


crush Hamas. Over 30 of its 
Gaza members. Including its 
local leader, Abdel-Aziz Ran- 
tissi, are now in jaiL The Pal- 
estinian Human Rights Moni- 
toring Group says another 
hundred pro-Hamas students 
and clerics have also been 
rounded up. 

The crackdown Is almost 
certainly aimed at p leasing 
the US at a time when the 
state department has taken 
the PA’s side in negotiations 
with the Israelis. 

In Sharifs family house on 
the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
the newest Sharif is only a 
few weeks old. He has been 
named Muhiyideen after hia 
late uncle. 

Above his cot Is a string of 
posters with an idealised por- 
trait of the Second Engineer 
and the slogan: “He died for 
the Engineer. Yihye Ayash. 
Who will die for him?" 
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Strikes put Greece on 
brink of economic crisis 


Helena Smith in Athens on the painful 
privatisation drive that is infuriating workers 


G reece came close last 
night to an economic 
crisis that could scup- 
per its hopes of joining 
Europe's single currency, as 
workers vowed to step up pro- 
tests against the government's 
privatisation programme. 

State bank employees yes- 
terday said they would wreak 
havoc cm the financial sector 
by intensifying strikes na- 
tionwide. They oppose the 
r uling Socialists’ plans to sell 
off the Country's fourth-larg- 
est state-owned bank. Trade 
uninns are also furious at 
. moves to restructure Olympic 
' Airways, the national carrier. 

'The industrial action, after 
a week marred by violent 
clashes with strikers, pits the 
Socialists against their two 
main pillars of support the 
public sector -and the power- 
fill unions; 

.. Growing opposition to pam- 
fUl economic reforms among 
Socialist dissenters has not 
helpect putting Greece’s pro- 
European prime minister, 
Costas Simitis, increasingly 
on the defensive. - 
In a cabinet meeting today, 
Mr Simitis will urge his min- 
isters to press ahead with the 
policies if Athens is to join 
Europe's economic and mone- 
tary nrrinn by its target date 
of 2001. 

Greece, the European 


Union’s poorest partner, has 
yet to meet any of the Maas 
tricht. treaty's economic con 
vergence criteria. Last week, 
Mr Simitis, who sees the sale 

oflosa-maklng state banks as 
a test case of the privatisation 
drive, said the country would 
be condemned to live alone 
“In a corner of the Balkans” if 
it foiled keep abreast with 
other EU members. 

His task will not be easy. 
Although he has assembled a 
task force of modernisers and 
European pragmatists around 
him, his popularity has 
plummeted. 

Fury over cuts and privati- 
sations that would have been 
■QY ffthmm to the late prime 
minister. Andreas Papan- 
dreou, the founder of the gov- 
erning party, has seen support 
for the Socialists nosedive. 

In a sign of the hostility 
towards Mr Simitis, posters 
of Mr Papandreou have ap- 
peared on public buildings 
throughout the country. 

The government’s decision 
to start its privatisation pro- 
gramme with the bank sale 
has not only been met by pro- 
tests bom the bank's employ- 
ees; solidarity strikes by em- 
ployees at other banks are 
under way as fears of mass 
lay-offe mount A spokesman 
for the Greek Federation of 
Bank Employees said he ex- 


pected the entire public bank- 
ing sector to be closed by this 
week's protests. 

The chaos in Greece has 
deepened as its two biggest 
unions have weighed in, crip- 
pling the country with a 
series of general strikes. After 
staging their fourth mass 
walkout in as many months 

last week, the unions yester- 
day forecast a summer of in- 
tense Industrial action. 

"Greeks have been at the 
receiving end of economic 
austerity measures since 
1986,” Christos Polyzogopou- 
los, who heads the General 
Confederation of Workers, 
said. “We can’t keep up with 
the break -neck speed of these 
reforms. They are inhumane. 
Brussels will have to wait” 

But Loukas Papademos, the 
governor of the Bank of 
Greece, yesterday urged the 
government to forge ahead 
with the reforms, saying the 
success of its economic poli- 
cies hinged on the privatisa- 
tion programme. He said the 
Socialists also had to speed up 
the restructuring of Olympic 
Airways, Greece’s biggest 

loss-making company. If the 

airline was to survive. 

Officials said yesterday that 
protests by Olympic's staff 
had brought the airline to the 
point of bankruptcy. Noting 
the daily cancellations of 
flights on both domestic and 
international routes, few be- 
lieve the company will be able 
to stay in the skies beyond 
this month. 


Former president in sodomy trial 


Alax Duval Smith in Harare 


T HE former Zimbabwe 
president, Canaan 
Banana, Methodist 
minister and father 
of four, is the country’s 
best-known football fan. 
But his alleged passion for 
the players’ bodies will 
land him in the high coart 
today charged with sodomy 
and indecent assault 
In the most sensational 
trial ever staged in Africa’s 
most overtly homophobic 
society, Mr Banana, who 
ran the country from 1980 
to 1987. faces at least 10 
years’ jail on charges of gay 
assault against a body- 
guard, a cook, a gardener, 
several students and 
footballers. 

His wife Janet yesterday 
pledged to stand by her 


husband. “Why should I be 
afraid? We rely on God for 
everything,” she told the 
Standard newspaper. 

The professor of theol- 
ogy. aged 63, is charged 
with li counts of sodomy, 
attempted sodomy and In- 
decent assault The charges 
arose out of the murder 
trial last February of Jefta 
Dube, a former presidential 
bodyguard who was given 

10 years for the 1995 mur- 
der of a fellow policeman 
who had called him “Ba- 
nana’s wife”. 

Homosexual acts are ille- 
gal in Zimbabwe. President 
Robert Mugabe has 
mounted a personal cam- 
paign against gays and les- 
bians, describing them as 
"lower than dogs and pigs". 

The Gay and Lesbian 
Association of Zimbabwe 
claims it has suffered a 


smear campaign by pro- 
government newspapers 
which allege that it acts as 
a rent-boy agency for for- 
eign tourists. 

Dube claimed that he was 
forced for three years by 
Mr Banana to have anal 
and oral sex, under threats 

charges against Mr Banana 
and a Judge reduced Dube’s 
sentence to seven years, the 
former president denied he 
was homosexual. 

Mr Banana — who since 
his time as Zimbabwe’s 
first black leader has been 
a mediator for the Com- 

Robert Mugabe has mounted a personal 
campaign against gays and lesbians, 
describing them as ‘lower than pigs 1 

and blackmail. He said he 
awoke at State House one 
morning, after apparently 
being dragged, to find his 
trousers removed and a 
smiling president telling 
him: *‘We helped our- 
selves.” 

After police drew up 

monwealth and the Organi- 
sation of African Unity — 
said the allegations were 
-character assassination” 
aimed at discrediting him. 

Mr Mugabe, who is facing 
pressure to resign due to 
mismanagement and in- 
creasing poverty in Zimba- 


towe. has not commented on 
the case. He launched his 
anti-gay campaign before 
the charges were made. 

The trial will last at least 
a month. More than 30 wit- 
nesses are expected to tes- 
tify. including one vice- 
president, several cabinet 
ministers and serving and 
retired military officers. 

Several members of the 
State House Tornadoes — a 
football team Mr Banana 
set up and used to play with 
— are also due to appear, as 
well as former students at 
the University of Zimbabwe 
where Mr Banana taught. 

• Harare students who 
clashed with riot police on 
Friday will continue their 
protest today. They are de- 
manding higher grants and 
an end to political favourit- 
ism in the selection of can- 
didates for study abroad. 


Saddam stakes claim to bank funds secreted by executed son-in-law 


Reuters in Amman 


O NE of President Saddam 
Hussein’s daughters Is 
fighting for control of money 
which belonged to her former 
husband, the head of Iraq's 
special guards, who was shot 
dead in 1996 after briefly de- 
fecting to Jordan. 

Jordanian newspapers said 
yesterday that a bank in 
Amman had promised Rana it 
would honour Interest worth 
£18,700 on an account opened 


by her former husband, Sad- 
dam Kamel Hassan. 

Diplomats said it was the 
first dear evidence that Iraq 
was trying to recover money, 
possibly tens of millions of 
pounds, taken out of Baghdad 
by Saddam Kamel and bis 
brother, Hussein Kamel Has- 
san. married to Rana’s elder 
sister, Raghad. 

The two men defected to 
Jordan in August 1995, de- 
nouncing their father-in-law 
and declaring that they would 
overthrow him, but returned 


six months later. Their div- 
orce from President Saddam’s 
daughters was announced as 
they crossed into Iraq and 
Shortly afterwards they were 
shot dead. 

Iraq said the brothers were 
killed by angry members of 

their famil y. 

Jordan's al-Rai newspaper 
quoted Rafiq Hariri, the vice- 
president of ANZ Grindlays in 
Jordan, as saying his bank 
would meet Rana's demand 
for the Interest on the account 

He would not say how large 


the original deposit was, the 
newspaper said, although it 
appears from the interest pay- 
ment that it was much less 
than £300,000. 

But the total sums the two 
brothers spirited out of Iraq 
in August 1995 — or before 
their defections — were al- 
most certainly much higher. 

Hussein Kamel, as head of 
Iraq's military industrialisa- 
tion commission, controlled a 
budget of billions of pounds. 

“How much he stashed 
away when he was in charge, 


nobody knows," one diplomat 
in Jordan said. 

Al-Urdun, the political 
weekly newspaper which first 
, revealed that Rana was seek- 
ing to win back the money, 
said Hussein Kamel was 
known to have invested 
£625 million in banks around 
the world. 

Without naming sources, it 
said at the weekend that 
Baghdad was in contact with 
international banks in Swit- 
i zerland to track down Hus- 
sein Kamel's accounts. 






Comment 


Duncan 
Campbell 
@ LaPaz 


T HE British ambassa- 
dor to Bolivia thought 
that chicha, the local 
brew, was disgusting and 
made no secret of the fact. 
The Bolivian dictator, Mar- 
iano Mdgarejo, was In- 
sulted. As a punishment, 
the ambassador was forced 
to drink a barrelfull of choc- 
olate and then paraded 
down the main street of La 
Faz sitting backwards on a 

donkey before being des- 
patched back to London. 

That was more than a cen- 
tury ago and Queen Victoria 
was so tmaxnused that she 
called for a map of Latin 
America, drew a cross over 
Bolivia and said: “Bolivia 
does not exist.'' Times 
change and so do diplomatic 
manners, but dietary habits 
apparently do not and a 
search Is currently on In La 
Paz for someone who can 
cook “British cuisine’’. 

The reason is that the 
British Council have Just 
opened their doors in the 
Bolivian capital and are fast 
recruiting students to learn 
English there. They would 
like them to have the full 
British experience and thus 
want to serve the fall 
Un gH«h breakfast in the 
morning and the full 
English tea with scones In 
the afternoon. All of which 
may help to give the Brits a 
sligh tly higher profile In 
Bolivia than they have at 
present This may be Just in 
time as the United Kingdom 
is clearly misunderstood 
there. 

“The great thing about 
watching British films (like 
the Fall Monty or Train- 
spotting) in La Paz Is that 
they are all sub-titled in 
Spanish so yon can finally 
understand what the people 
are really skying,” said one 
American aid worker last 
week. So with only around 
350 British citizens — three 
of them in Jail — resident in 
a country twice the size of 
France, it’s clear that the 
profile needs raising. 

T HERE are, to be fair, 
two English pubs now 
doing their best. The 
Pig and Whistle in the cen- 
tre of La Paz offers many of 
the features one would ex- 
pect from an English pub 
(cricketing prints, battles of 
Glenlivet behind the bar. 
Rod Stewart playing too 
loud on the sound system) 
but has the added attraction 
of el sandwich ingles which 
turns out to consist of 
“corned beef, cheese and 
choucrout”. Drinks are 
served with bowls of pop- 
corn mixed with crisps. 

The Britannia, out in the 
Calacoto suburbs of La Paz, 
does even better with pints 
ofTetley’s, club ties behind, 
the bar, prints of Shake- 
spearean and Dickensian 
scenes, a darts board and a 
police helmet. 

Since Bolivian football 
carry such anglicised 
names as The Strongest, 
Blooming, Destroyers and 
Always Ready, there are al- 
ready other strong links. 
But if a decent British chef 
emerges from the current 
hunt and can provide 
Rn giiwh cuisine that does 
not rely too heavily on 
choucrout and popcorn, 
reparation for that dreadful 
19th-century insult may 
finally be complete. 






Russia 



Never forget the 1 8 years of Tory 
stranglehold. Fight for real democracy 



T omorrow the aii-party 
campaign for electoral 
reform is launched, pre- 
paring for the promised refer- 
endum next year. All-party 
may be stretching it a bit — 
there are only a couple of 
maverick Conservatives, no 
MPs. But there are over 100 
Labour MPs, the Lib Dems, 
SNP, Plaid Cymru, Greens, 
Charter 88, etc. The campaign 
will promote whatever voting 
system Roy Jenkins and his 
Commission on Electoral 
Reform proposes when it 
reports in October. The Prime 
Minister says he remains to 
be persuaded — so the cam- 
paign is still to be fought and 
won. 

But in truth, some of the 
passion has gone out of PR. 
Old campaigners who made 
fiery speeches on PR back In 
the dark Thatcher night now 
seem a trifle bored with it. 
What the hell, didn’t the good 
guys win? To be sure the little 
parties want to increase their 
power, but otherwise some of 
the old fire Is missing. Back 
when a ferociously ideologi- 
cal party had seized power 
unfairly for 18 years, strong 
government was exactly the 
stranglehold we wanted to es- 
cape. How times have 
changed. 

Now we have strong gov- 
ernment, but of a very differ- 
ent hue. Our non- ideological 
Government is already offer- 
ing benefits we used to 
promise PR would bring: gov- 
erning with the consent of the 
majority, non-confronta- 
tional, inclusive, proceeding 
by negotiation. Tony Blair’s 
Third Way Is a coalition of 
interests so fluid and all-em- 
bracing that it confounds all 
attempts at serious opposi- 
tion. Perversely, we should 
now embrace PR for exactly 


the opposite reasons we used 
to want it — in order to add 
grit and irritants to a one- 
party monolith. 

How we elect MPs to West- 
minster seems a little less 
vital, as power shifts away to 
new national and maybe 
regional assemblies, to 
elected city mayors and to 
Europe. Other cancers in our 
democracy threaten more ob- 
viously — especially the state 
of the press, utterly dispro- 
portionate to the votes cast in 
the last election. Can we have 
a civilised debate on joining 
the euro with such unrepre- 
sentative europhobia in most 
of the newspapers? How the 
rightwing press taints the air 
with bigotry, bile and con- 
temptuous mockery of “do- 
gooders” and "social work- 
ers’’, rubbishing public 
service, abusing and ridicul- 
ing teachers, civil servants, 
town hall officials, filled with 
ideological hatred of the pub- 
lic sector. How they warp the 
national debate. But there is 
no sign of a campaign for a 
freer press, nor to restrict the 
pernicious dominance of 
Murdoch. 

Other democratic deficits 
also clamour for attention. 
Local democracy is dying on 
its feet for lack of recognis- 
able communities people will 
bother to vote for. Abolishing 
the monarchy would force 
light and air into so many 
archaic and moribund insti- 
tutions — and so on. But pro- 
portional representation 
remains an essential sine qua 
non in the reforming and 
modernising of Britain. 

Disillusion with the process 
of politics is growing, despite 
this Government's popular- 
ity. At tomorrow’s "Make 
Votes Count” launch, an NOP 
poll will show Labour at 51 


per cent Yet over 70 per cent 
of the same respondents say 
politicians aren't to be 
trusted, and are out of touch 
with ordinary people. 

The same NOP poll finds an 
astonishingly high level of 
support for PR. 72 per cent 
said they'd vote Yes for a fair 
share of seats on a propor- 
tional basis. However, as with 
most polls, it all depends how 
you ask the question. To the 
proposition “Our political 
system has worked effectively 
for many generations," 61 per 
cent said yes. Well, which do 
they really mean? Those of us 
who once went door-to-door 
collecting signatures for a 
“Fair Votes” petition for PR 
know just how ignorant 
people are about voting sys- 
tems. Confused by swing-o- 
meters, a great many thought 
that all votes were already 
centrally counted to produce 
a winning party. It usually 
took a half-hour doorstep con- 
versation to explain — but 
once they realised how unfair 
our elections are, virtually 
everyone signed the petition. 

F OR example, fewer 
people voted Labour in 
1997 than voted for 
Major in 1992. The 1947 land- 
slide Labour victory was won 
on just 47 per cent of the vote. 
Then at the next election in 
1951, Labour increased its 
popular vote but the Tories 
won more seats. In 1974 Ted 
Heath was ejected although 
he got more votes than 
Labour. In 1997 Labour target- 
ed just 70,000 swing voters in 
key marginals who would win 
them the entire election — 
but PR makes every vote 
count 

The Jenkins Commission 
has been told to produce a 
"broadly proportional sys- 


tem”. Those in the cabinet 
opposed to PR have been 
briefing that the Alternative 
Vote (AV) system would da 
Under AV constituencies 
remain the same, but voters 
list the candidates in order of 
preference. If no candidate 
gets 50 per cent second pref- 
erences are counted. It would 
demolish the Tories now be- 
cause Labour and Lib Dems 
are so dose ideologically that 
Tories would get few second 
preferences. At the last elec- 
tion AV would have given 
fewer than 100 Tory seats — a 
wildly disproportionate 
result Jenkins will not toler- 
ate that even as a stop-gap. 

Jenkins has to find a sys- 
tem with MPs still elected for 
each seat So the commission 
will probably go for some 
form of AV-Plus. That means 
that say, half the MPs would 
be elected by double-sized 
constituencies, and the other 
half would be elected from a 
party list in serried ranks of 
head office party favourites, 
proportionate to their total 
votes. (This could be Just a 
quarter top-up MPs — and it 
needn't have a central party- 
selected list) 

But none of this can now 
happen in time for the next 
election, for AV Plus will take 
time and furious local rows to 
put in place with existing con- 
stituency boundaries 
redrawn. 

Although it may be hard for 
Blair to wriggle out of it, the 
battle for PR is not yet won: 
the Make Votes Count cam- 
paign will need energetic sup- 
port Complacency, ignorance 
and indifference are the 
enemy. So is Labour hubris. 
They should never forget 
those 18 years, and ensure 
that nothing of the fetnd ever 
happens a gain 


Endpiece: Kashmiri Cookery 



kEFORE the General 
I Election, I shared the 
' almost universal view 
that Robin Cook would be one 
of the new government's most 

successful ministers. That 
remains my opinion even 
though Mr Cook, whose char- 
acter encourages schaden- 
freude. has become a victim of 
the snowball syndrome — a 
debilitating and virulent dis- 
ease which infects political 
journalists from time to time. 
Thanks to a couple of per- 
ceived mistakes — made at 
the start of Mr Cook’s Foreign 
Office career — commenta- 
tors are determined to roll his 
reputation downhill So al- 


most everything he does in- 
creases the volume of criti- 
cism and accelerates the 
speed with which minor 
errors are exposed. 

Parliamentary correspon- 
dents hunt in a pack. And I 
have no doubt that they will 
soon change their collective 
mind. Mr Cook is certainly 
clever enough — and Z hope 
sufficiently tough — to sol- 
dier on until one commenta- 
tor canonises him and the 
rest follow suit Their change 
of heart and mind will have 
no rational basis. So future 
biographers will find it hard 
to decide when and why the 
newspapers gave up invent- 
ing imaginary niteims and 
started to Ignore real ones, if 
there were any justice in poli- 
tics, the process would have 
begun some time between the 
testing of India ’s nuclear de- 
vice and Pakistan's decision 
to retaliate with tests of its 
own. The change would be 
marked by a single word — - 
Kashmir. 

During the Queen’s state 
visit to India — with the For- 
eign Secretary as minister In 
attendance — Mr Cook made 
a private offer of help to 
resolve the Kashmir dispute. 


The Indians, whose only ob- 
jection to the status quo Is the 
Kashmiris' tedious habit of 
demanding self-determina- 
tion, told him to mind his 
own business. Naturally, Brit- 
ish newspapers echoed their 
suggestion. 

The big bangs which have 
recently reverberated round 
the sub-continent have put 
the Cook initiative into 
proper international perspec- 
tive. The Kashmir dispute is 
the business of everybody 
who wants to reduce tension 
between India and Pakistan 
and halt the nuclear arms 
race in Asia. 

T HE Foreign Secretary 
would be entitled to ar- 
gue that the future of 
Kashm ir has been our proper 
concern ever since India and 
Pakistan gained their inde- 
pendence more than 50 years 
ago. It is, in a very real sense, 
the unfinished business of 
empire — the one state in the 
old Rat which was left, after 
partition, in constitutional 
limbo. The United Nations 
said that its future should be 
determined by referendum — 
a proposal which a Govern- 
ment that has polled the 


Northern Irish people so suc- 
cessfully must find hard to 
Ignore. And the Kashmiris (at 
least those in the west of the 
state who are allowed to dis- 
cuss such matters) ask why a 
UN resolution justifying war 
against Iraq is peremptory 
and absolute while a UN reso- 
lution calling for a Kashmir 
plebiscite is negotiable and 
therefore Ignored. Nobody 
doubts that, given the chance, 
citizens of what Pakistan 
calls "occupied Kashmir” 
would leave the Indian secu- 
lar state and either join their 
co-re l i g ionists in the Islamic 
republic of Pakistan or, much 
less likely, set up an indepen- 
dent Muslim nation. 

Inevitably, India Is accused 
of han g in g on to its reluctant 
Kashmiris because it fears 
losing face or strategic advan- 
tage. But what Is left of the 
Congress Party advances far 
better reasons for maintain- 
ing resistance to a change of 
allegiance. 

India, they say, must not 
become a Hindu country. And 
its secular status would be 
prejudiced — and its Bud- 
dhist, Sikh, and Christian mi- 
norities devalued before the 
law — if there was ever Inter- 


national agreement that Mus- 
lims cannot call it home. Add 
to that the conviction — held 
with various degrees of sin- 
cerity in New Delhi — that 
something called the Simla 
Agreement supersedes the 
United Nations resolution 
and only one conclusion is 
possible. The Kashmir situa- 
tion Is a mess. 

It is a dangerous mess 
which immensely compli- 
cates the relationship be- 
tween the almost democratic 
republic of Pakistan and the 
armed forces on which the 
politicians depend. Some Is- 
lamabad prime ministers 
have tried to keep the gener- 
als happy with talk of 
reclaiming land which Is 
rightly part of the Islamic 
republic. Others have con- 
firmed the military’s impor- 
tance by promising to con- 
tinue and extend the nuclear 
programme. 

N O ONE who has seen 
recent television 
reports of Pakistan’s 
reaction to last week's tests 
can doubt the volatility of the 
region — or imagine for a 
moment that economic sanc- 
tions are going to muffle the 


explosion of Islamic national- 
ism. Nor is India's offer of no 
first strike likely to calm 
fears or reduce nerves. 

Mighty India could overrun 
tiny Pakistan, using only con- 
ventional weapons. Pakistan 
will continue to believe that 
is a real threat for as long as 
Indian soldiers continue to 
kill “freedom fighters” (or, as 
they are alternatively known, 
“terrorists”) in the Vale erf 
Kashmir. 

Anybody who haa thought 
about it — a category which 
certainly excludes most polit- 
ical journalists — realises 
that no conscientious British 
foreign secretary could go to 
the area without raising the 
subject of Kashmir. No doubt 
it caused an awkward mo- 
ment in the conversation. But 
talking in Beijing about civil 
rights or discussing in Rio the 
destruction of the r ain forests 
has exactly the same effect 
From Castlereagh to Curzon, 
British foreign secretaries 
were inclined to lay down the 
international law. Recently, 
they have struggled not to 
offe nd. Cook of Kashmir 
strikes the right balance. May 
the sun never set upon his 
empire. 


I N A curious way, Russia 
ha* to exist. We see 

Boris Yeltsin beaming 
stiffly on the periphery of the 
Bir mingham Summit We 

watch Yevgeny Primakov 
trundled forth to lecture 

Baghdad or Belgrade. Moscow 

mafia hoods supplant the 
KGB in Hollywood’s stock cast 
of villainy. The rest is mostly 
cfinnt — punctuated occasion- 
ally by the dramatics of cabi- 
net saricing B or the storm sig- 
nals of financial crisis. 

Who cares about the rouble 
when India and Pakistan are 
testing their mik es tit for tat? 
Who worries about Russian 
interest rates when Suharto 
has reeled towards his last 
exit? But everything connects. 

Inside Russia, these past 
few days, the connections 
have come with stark clarity. 
The rouble remains under 
devastating pressure, hang- 
ing day by day on the brink of 
a devaluation Norman La- 
montski would know and fear. 
Interest rates perch at 150 per 
cent Unpaid miners can cut 
the country's railway net- 
work in half- Tax receipts dip 
down below 20 per cent <tf 
GDP. And the men from the 
IMF are dragged, yet again, 
finom their pedestal of studied 
indifference. 

1 Grigory Yahlinsky, the Rus- 
i ste m politician the West loves 
1 most, pulls the problems chill- 
! ingly together in the latest 
issue of the American journal. 
Foreign Relations. You want 
dear (and related) night- 
mares? “The increasing risks 
of chaos are evident in the 
rumours of nuclear smug- 
gling. Russia has t h o u san ds of 
tonnes of nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons. 

Under the rule of a corrupt 
oligarchy, uranium and an- 
thrax could become black 
market commodities avail- 
able to the highest bidder.” 
You want Indonesian paral- 
lels? Yablinsky fears Russia is 
turning into a corporist state 
— where “freedom of the 
press and other civil liberties 
are suppressed; laws are fre- 
quently ignored or suspended 
and constitutions are obeyed 
only when convenient. Here 
corruption is rife from the 
streets to the halls of power, 
and personalities, contacts 
and plans count for more than 
institutions and laws”. 

These are real fears: and the 
diagnosis is widely shared. In- 
deed, it has become almost the 
common wisdom in Moscow 
hi the six days of the latest 
debacle. And the defences of 
stability, at first sight, ap- 
peared pitifully fraflL " 

I’ve had a seat in a confer- 
ence stall there, watching the 
champions come and go. Yelt- 
sin isn’t finished. He bounces 
down the steps like a boxer in 
training, smiling at his 
own agility. Look, I can do it 
There is a rippling assump- 
tion that he will run again in 
2000. Unconstitutional? The 
smile b roadens the thick 
body heaves with laughter. 
When he speaks he uses the 
same word as Yablinksyfbr 
the true enemy. Oli g arc hs . 


MM WHO are they? They 
■fly are earnest voung 
mm mem in black blazers: 
new millionaires, maybe bil- 
lionaires, like Boris Bere- 
zovsky, who’ve bought car 
plants or oil wells at knock- 
down prices and piled banks 
and newspapers and televi- 
sion studios on top of them. 

They say they pay their 
tax es . They deny firanaTIrng 
the abroad into familiar 

boltholes. One of them, asked 
file question in open session, 
says that be gives himself only 
one fortnight's holiday a year. 
“Otherwise I am in my office, 
all day every day, working.” 
Of course he puts something 
back into Russia. His oil com- 
pany has just franchised thou- 
sands of petrol stations for 
one-man businesses to pot 
down roots. He seems vehe- 
mently sincere, be began 
buflding a career —-in a bank 
— when he was 23. Now he is 
34 and stiXL rising. Are these 
—the oligarchs — the heart erf 
the problem? 

Yeltsin seems to so. 

He attacks them and their 


newsp a pers directly. He's all 
for a freepress. Its Just the 
owners of it and the peopfe" 
who work ferit he cant stand 
There’s no doubt who the tees 
who have the political power : 
say they’re fighting; themeo \ 
with the financial power, toe ' 
men who they have per- 
versely enriched In the Qrst 
wave of privatisations. The 


around atight circle^ . 

Cm first inspection; then, ‘ 
the key to the problem is lost • 
in deep thickets of recrimina- 
tion. No one— not the masters 
in the Kremlin, not the blaz- 
ers in the boardroom — is res- 
ponsible. The convenient 

whipping boys of Russian ex- 
istence down the ages —the. 
bureaucrats, the government 
inspectors — can always, in 

extremis, be summoned for a 
good kicking. * 

I S THERE an answer to the 
Russian conundrum? No 
more than there is adefiw'U 
tion of where the two-headed 
eagle for Europe and Asia 
looks first in search of inspira- 
tion. Nato draws a line at the 
border and sits there pai- ■ 
sively. A country without a 
camp is a country without 
easy identity. 

But thte is where the' gloom - 
begins to turn into something 
rather different We assume 
tha t democracy, like the mar- 
ket economy,^ be learned - 
in a crash course of hardship. - 
We believe the tranfonna- '- . 
ti<ms can be instant We kid 
ousehres. 

Because Iwas therefore 
press congress, I talked news- 
papers and the 1OJJ0O or more . 
magazines that publish across- 
the breadth of Russia, amfetee 
of voices. . ...... — 

What do titey remind you t# 
most? Nothing, hi their .... 

ownership, so much as the 
British newspapers afthelate ' 
18th century, proliferation of 
tamp organs in thrall to par- 
ties or aristocrats or business- 
men. They were the halting- 



Uranium and ' 
anthrax could. 
become black j v 
market commodities 


beginning, not the end, cf - 

freedom. 

One day — much later . 

the grinder of market forces 
will probably erase the mem- 
ory of most of these. Russian. 


the other big cities wBl have 
one or two large, fet journals 
writing bland, cautious. 
things. What's left will be 
what America has left - . 

Ifs this sense crfihytnm oi 
due process which escapes so 
many Western observers .ago. 
so many Russians themselves.^ 
Tristan* - 
means instatohcticais^atei, . 
when that fails, instant tush- 
lusion. Tbo ‘ 

The arch reformers, l ute y ap- ^ 
linsky, want a mould which 
can be formed inatrice- 


Yotfi 

But what rthinkXgUnipsed 
was s o m ethin g 

interesting — apattern of««r 

centuries. Compart ttjojfc. , 
mrohs with tite crude tycodas. 
who bufllthfiDS. Compart ■.« . 
Yeltsin with Teddy Epos* - - , _ 
veldt Compare Mgscw^. ^ - : 

mayorwitiiFk»afolAGuar- 
dia The 1 tlmascales dance 
back andforth —and only 
those who are blind to them 

fitfltoseA' ' .. . 
puccia hasn'tceased to 


opr own past and of our £*5*# 
unrolling day by dMglnr ; ■ 
dayina world wtochhflsfer^- 
gotten to remember boWto: - 
pause and wait -. 
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Bank’s new 


currency 

Blit at cost of democracy 


MEET THE New Lady of Threadneedle 
Street. Today the Bank of En g la nd steps out 
in her new clothes, stripped of the power to 
act as the City’s policeman, but with the 
right to set the nation’s interest rates laid 
down in law. In effect, the passing of the 
Bank of England Act merely formalises 
what has been happening since the mo- 
ment five days after last May’s election, 
when Gordon Brown announced he was 
giving up day-today control of monetary 
policy. From that point on. the Chancellor 
decided what the goal of policy should be — 
keeping inflation at 2^ per cent — and left 
the Bank to decide the level of rates neces- 
sary to achieve it 

A year on from that historic decision 
seems a good time to assess how things are 
going so far. The new system for setting 
rates is certainly open and transparent and 
those who say the splits in the Monetary 
Policy Committee reflect a structural weak- 
ness are quite wrong. The Soviet Union’s 
politburo was strong on unanimity and 


secrecy; unfortunately it was not strong on 
very much else. More contentious is 
whether the Bank’s overall policy stance is 
right All nine members or the MPC are 
committed to the inflation target but the 
activists, led by the deputy governor, Mer- 
vyn King, favour higher interest rates now 
to damp down strong domestic demand 
while the pragmatists, headed by the Gov- 
ernor. Eddie George, think the evidence 
already points to the economy slowing. For 
the time being- Mr George is having the 
better of the argument, which is probably 
just as well given the storm clouds gather- 
ing over the international economy. 

But there are two wider points. The first 
is whether independent central banks actu- 
ally deliver. Mr Brown believes that a 
Labour government, particularly given its 
less-than-glowing record, needs more credi- 
bility with the capricious markets than the 
Conservatives, and that this is best deliv- 
ered by a Bank free from political control. 
The counter-argument is that while central 
banks can squeeze inflation more success- 
fully, the price paid in jobs lost is higher. In 
New Zealand, which has almost identical 
arrangements, deeper recessions were 
required to get inflation under control after 
the Bank was given its freedom in 1989. 

Second, there is the question of whether 


it is right that a democraticlly elected 
government should hand over one of the 
main levers of economic dec is ion-making 
to an unelected body of nine central bank- 
ers and academics. The economic rationale 
is that like Odysseus, who strapped himself 
to the mast so he would not be tempted by 
the sirens' song, politicians have to restrain 
themselves from mismanaging the econo- 
my for electoral gain. But this doesn't 
really get around the question of democ- 
racy. It suggests that either the electorate is 
so stupid that it cannot recognise a govern- 
ment offering jam today but pain tomorrow 
or that it can recognise short-termism 
when it sees it but is prepared to vote for it 
anyway. If democracy means anything, it is 
that people have the right to decide — even 
if that means being short-terraist or stupid. 


All work, no play 

We’ve got the balance wrong 


IT began life inside the American expres- 
sion *‘gettalife.” Since then the word has 
developed a life of its own — as used by the 
stressed workaholic who sighs, ’1 have no 
life”. In this new context the word refers to 
those rare moments of gen uine living, to 


those fleeting seconds of ‘‘quality time”. It 
can be spent anywhere — just so long as it’s 
away from the office or the factory. 

The conflict between life and work is laid 
bare in a survey published this morning by 
Management Today magazine. It makes for 
compelling and timely reading. Just a few 
days after a cluster of high-proflle. high- 
achieving women — from Angela Brown- 
ing MP to magazine editor Tina Gaudoin — 
announced they were quitting their jobs in 
order to have a life, the new' study reveals 
that employees across Britain, male and 
female, are cracking under the stress of 
work overload. 

More than half of respondents report 
spending between 41 and 50 hours a week at 
work, with a further 25 per cent staying in 
the office for more than 51 hours. Close to 
half say they find it increasingly hard to 
reconcile their work with their personal 
commitments. Fascinatingly, a quarter say 
they would accept less money in return for 
more time. There is a time famine out 
there, and British workers are among the 
hungriest Management Today has called 
its report The Great Work/Life Debate, 
acknowledging the two are now in perma- . 
nent conflict It’s a useful contribution, for 
that’s exactly whafs needed: a great debate 
about the way changes in technology and i 


the labour market have transformed the 
way we all work — and try to live. 


5 becomes 4 

Do they really wannabe alone? 


STOP right now, thank you very much. So 
says the hook line of the Spice Girls’ latest 
hit, and many of the group's erstwhile fans 
will now hope they follow their own advice. 
How can girl power live on without its 
loudest advocate? Geri Halliwell was the 
widely acknowledged driving force of the 
band, leading the plot to sack the Spice 
Girls’ male manager last year. Surely, with- 
out Ginger Spice the all-girl group are 
destined to share the fate of Take That 
without Robbie — with more rows, slump- 
ing sales and eventual break-up. 

And yet the Guardian treads humbly in 
Spiceworld territory'. Following last year's 
management coup we rashly predicted the 
beginning of the end of the Spice Girls. The 
band promptly rebuked us with a Christ- 
mas number one. Will our initial instinct 
be proved right this time? That depends on 
us, the record-buying public. 1116 Spice 
Girls will live on, but only if that’s what we 
want — what we really, really want 


Letters to the Editor 


Epidemic of 


amanuenses 


Risk of doctors in denial 


IT’S all very wen for Michael 
I J Parker to shoo off the local 
youths by piping the deeply 
unappealing music of 
“Freddo" Delius into our 
Metro stations (Letters, May 
30). But what does he propose 
to do about the consequent and 
alarming increase in the num- 
bers of elderly gentlemen be- 
ginning to congregate there? 
They lounge about in their pale 
suits and wide-brimmed hats. 
They smoke pipes and smile 

beatificafly at anyone just try- 
ing teuton a tram. It’s most 
unnerving. The place is now 
even be ginning to attract 
amanuenses for God’s sake. 
Paul Sampson. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


R E Chris Woodhead’s use of 
“refute" instead of "deny" 


It “refute" instead of "deny" 
(Letters. May 30): in the New 
Shorter Oxford, the definition 
of refute given first is "refuse 
or reject (a thing or person)”. 
A symbol does indicate, how- 
ever. that this usage (dat- 
ing from the 16th century) is 
obsolete. So it could be that Mr 
Woodhead was not incorrect 
but, as befits an enemy of 
trendiness, merely old- 
fashioned. 

David Montrose. 

Blythe Bridge, Staffs. 


I AM a Bristol GP and have 
followed the paediatric car- 
diac surgery case with 
special interest because of my 
contact with parents whose 
children have died (Doctors ig- 
nored baby death toll. May 30). 

1 share their concern that there 
should be a full inquiry and 
that changes should be made to 
prevent it happening again. 

But there seems to be an un- 
realistic reliance on structure, 

1 audit and external regulation 
to prevent doctors working be- 
yond their competence- It is 
also essential that the emo- 
tional needs of doctors who 
carry responsibility for life and 
death are also addressed. 

This case has caused me to 
think about how hard I find it 
to face up to my $XpbQity and - , 
take responsibility formy 
mis t ake s. My capacity to 
harm, as a GP. is much less 
than that of a cardiac surgeon. 
How do such surgeons learn to 
live with the responsibility? 
They need emotional distance 
to carry out technically highly 
complex surgery, but without 


an awareness of their own res- 
ponse to the emotional burden 
that they carry, will be inca- 
pable of making a realistic 
evaluation of their work. 

Medical training provided 
□o answers as to how this bal- 
ancing act could be achieved. 
The culture with in the profes- 
| sion was. and largely remains, 

| one of emotional invincibility, 
with those who admit to pres- 
sure being seen as weak and 
unprofessional. This is slowly 
changing, especially within 
general practice, but we have 
a long way to go before it is 
accepted as essential that doc- 
tors find a way to deal with the 
feelings aroused in them by 
their work. Supervision, in 
the sense of a place to reflect 
on one’s work with a qualified 
colleague, has always been the 
norm in social work, counsel- 
ling and psychotherapy; it is 
essential for doctors too. 

If we are serious in our de- 
sire to prevent such a situa- 
tion as at the Children's Hos- 
pital ever arising again, we 
must ensure that doctors have 


the emotional skills to cope 
with the tasks they carry out 
Dr ME Wright 
Bristol. 


THE inquiry highlights the 
I problems faced by doctors 


I problems faced by doctors 
I who try to communicate their 
concerns to medical manage- 
I ment Unlike consultant ap- 
1 pointments. which are subject 
to national criteria, medical 
managers frequently attain 
their positions through the 
“old boys dub" without the 
need to demonstrate any man- 
agerial ability. As with Dr Bol- 
sin, critics are nuisances to be 
disposed of. 

The abol ition of regional 
health authorities removed an 
invaluable source of impartial 
advice for concerned doctors. 
These problems will remain 
until trusts lose their unfet- 
tered autonomy and have to 
follow nationally agreed ap- 
pointments procedures for 
medical managers, including 
open competition. 

Alex R M Evans. 
Birmingham. 



MPs wanted. Independent 
thinkers need not apply 


What benefit from minimum wage? 


Mutual aid 


TONY Blair will sit down for 
I 22 minutes with Des O’Con- 


nor (Leader, May 29) butwont 
sit down with Jeremy Paxman 
for even 30 seconds. 

Stuart Leach. 

Banbury, Oxon. 


I WONDER how much the 
Blairs pay their nanny (Pre- 


m iwr admits holding talks cn 
child beneft tax. May 28)? 
Jack Critchlow. 

Torquay. 


V V that he came into the 
world “under the sign of Sat- 
urn — star of the slowest revo- 
lution. planet of detours and 
delays” (Panties chi the brain, 
Saturday. May 30). Perhaps 
Jay Parini could explain how 
this sqaures with his “bio- 
graphical’’ description afBen- 
. jamin’ s speedy and detour-less 
removal of Julie’s panties? 
IMorgan- 
Uncoln- 


ARY Younge underesti- 
VJmates the degree of co-op- 
eration between aid agencies 
and misunderstands what 
they have been doing in 
Sudan (Market competition 
oils the aid machine. May 28). 
Most nongovernmental 
organisations have, like Ox- 
fern , been working in the cri- 
sis of south Sudan for years; 
they did not need tp "get there 
first". In the current emer- 
gency they have been trying to 
scale up their operations to 
respond to human need. 

Most agencies operate 
under the coordinating mech- 
anism of Operation Lifeline 
Sudan, a mixture of UN agen- 
cies and NGOs. This has es- 
tablished ground rules to 
which all parties must adhere 
to preserve the integrity and . 
Impartial tty of the relief pro- 
gramme. In Britain major 
NGOs launch joint appeals for 
&mds under the co-ordinating 


eras how they should behave 
in emergencies. 

Nicholas Stockton. 
Emergencies Director, 
Oxfom. Oxford. 


Pay lecture 


M AY I correct one or two 
points in Pauline Hunt’s 


I HAVE just returned from a 
I fact-finding mission to the 
Upper Nile and it was clear 
that humanitarian need is ur- 
j gent. I saw that the agencies in 
Sudan are well co-ordinated 
by Operation Lifeline Sudan. 
But toe political will of the 
warring parties to reach a real 
peace, and pressure from 
other countries, is the vital 
factor in helping save the lives 
of people in Sudan. 
OonaKingMP. 

Bethnal Green & Bow. 


C OMPETITION between 
aid agencies was a cause 


S O "Viagra gets the thumbs 
up" (May 30). So much for 


Oup" (May 30). So much for 
freedom from side effects. 
Nigel Draper. 

Birkenhead. 


Emergency Committee- This 
replaces rompetitioo with co- 
operation in ftmdraising. 

Most agencies are also sig- 
natories to a code of conduct 
devised by the Red Cross/Red 
Crescent movement and by 
NGOs like Osfam, which gov- 


V/ald agencies was a cause 
for concern in the mid-70s 
when 1 was a minister at Over- 
seas Development, though it 
seems to have intensified. It Is 
time fora comprehensive in- 
dependent investigation of the 
agencies to look at the Inevita- 
ble wastage from their over- 
lapping bureaucracies, unco- 
ordinated appeals and . 
conflicting central policy deci- 
sions which can confuse not 
just the message but pro- 
gramme implementation. 
John Grant. 

Deal, Kent 


I V I points in Pauline Hunt’s 
excellent article on the Cam- 
bridge “promotions battle” 
(Uneasy chairs, Higher Edu- 
cation, May 26)? I did not lose 
the sex discrimination case, 
though toe university would 
like you to believe that I did. 

It has not been heard. There 
has merely been a prelimi- 
nary hearing oa whether It 
was brought out of time. 

More importantly, what I 
am trying to achieve is not pri- 
marily for women, though we 
certainly get a raw deal in the 
university and I think Cam- 
bridge does not have much on 
which to congratulate itself at 
the forthcoming 50th anniver- 
sary celebration of the grant- 
ing of degrees to women. 

The Twain thrust of this 
four-year campaign hag been 
to win fair procedures and a 
reasonable career expectation 
for all Cambridge's academic 
staff. Although our efforts en- 
able Cambridge consistently 
to lead in the league tables, we 
are less well paid and have 
less hope of advancement 
than the academic staff of any 
other university. 

GR Evans. i 

Cambridge. 


WOUNG people will be ap- 
I palled to bear that their 
efforts will countfor so little 
in the new economy (Labour 
fights union fury over low 
pay. May 29). Young people al- 
ready make up a large propor- 
tion of the lowest paid. The 
proposed rate of £3^0 per hour 
will yield an Income of £5,82-1 
per annum for a 35-hour week. 
Paying young people less will 
not boost youth employment 
It will just make it easier for 
employers to exploit them. 
Martin Wilson. 

Chair. British Youth CounciL i 
Bharti PateL 
Director. Low Pay Unit 


mainly goto families with 
ch ildren, single workers or 
childless couples may work 
very hard yet never earn 
enough to afford a decent car 
or holiday. And low-paid 
workers can never escape the 
poverty trap or put aside 
money for illness or old age. 
Jessica Skippon. 

London. 


1 A/HY is the Government 
V V Calling into the trap of 


V V Calling in to the trap of 
justifying low wages by top- 
ping them up with benefits? 
This hasn’t worked since the 
Speenbamland formula 200 
years ago allowed farmers to 
pay a pittance to their workers 
and blame toe poor for being a 
drain on the community. 

It robs workers of choices 
on how they might spend toeir 
earnings; because benefits 


IT WAS no surprise to find 
I union bosses griping about 
the £3.60 an hour minimum 
wage. They just don't seem to 
grasp it, do they? Since the 
whole of civilisation, the in- 
tegrity of the ozone layer and 
England's chances in the 
World Cup all depend on the 
rights of the shareholder com- 
ing first, there can never be 
much left for wages. My Pep 
earned me a 30 per cent in- 
crease last year; that Increase 
will be endangered if poorer 
people get enough moneyto 
live on. I didn't vote Labour 
last May to see my unearned 
income put at risk. 

Jim Johnson. 

Nottingham. 


p\0 you seriously believe 
1— /Tony Blair would change 
Labour Party selection rules 
just to get Dennis Skinner 
(Leader, May 28)? Anyone 
who has seen Mr Skinner at 
Question Time will know that 
toe Prime Minister is unlikely 
to change rules to ditch one of 
his strongest supporters on 
the floor of the Commons. 

Nor is he likely to want to 
disrupt the work ora parlia- 
mentary party of 418 MPs just 
to target five or six MPs who 
have occasionally voted or 
spoken against particular as- 
pects of government policy. 

The party has long vetted its 
candidates for council elec- 
tions on their ability to deal 
with constituents’ problems 
and willingness to abide by 
the whip. Why should MPs be 
treated differently? The 
national executive has always 
had toe power to refuse en- 
dorsement of any candidate. 
This power has been arbitrary 
and at toe discretion of toe 
NEC. A codification of the pro- 
cess makes more sense than 
letting this situation continue. 
Lorraine MarshalL 
London. 


they stab the party in toe back 
and should be welcomed by all 
members who were actually 
pleased to win the election. 
CUr Richard Olszewski. 
Camden. London. 


W ASN’T it the Guardian 
which recently publish 


V V which recently published 
a table sbowing which MPs 
asked the most parliamentary 
questions? Why, then, is it so 
outrageous that Labour HQ 
proposes to inform constitu- 
encies of their MP*s voting re- 
cord and parliamentary con- 
duct? After all, the final 
decision on reselecting a sit- 
ting MP will remain with the 
constituency parties. 

CUr Toby Flux. 

Surbiton, Surrey. 


I HAVE worked hard for the 
Labour Party since toe earl’ 


I Labour Party since toe early 
1980s and am sick and tired of 
seeing my energies wasted by 
self-indulgent posturing MPs, 
who undermine the party to 
further their own ideological 
agendas. The proposed 
changes will make some of 
these MPs think twice before 


IJUGO Young says Labour’s 
II moves to strengthen disci- 
pline amongst MPs are evi- 
dence of "democratic sick- 
ness" (Comment, May 28). He 
couldn't be more wrong. Steps 
to make MPs stick to the 
script on which they were 
elected strengthen democracy 
by ensuring voters get what 
they voted for. People do not 
vote for individuals and all 
their eccentricities. They vote 
for the policies of the party 
which the candidate purports 
to represent Only journalists 
bemoan the lack of “indepen- 
dent thinkers” in Parliament 
It is an MP*s job to honour 
pledges given to the electorate 
not entertain the lobby. 

Andy Burnham. 

London 


‘Islamic’ bomb 


P ETER Stockili’s comments 
(Letters, May 30) are typi- 


cal of toe Eurocentric attitude 
towards world affairs. His con- 
cern — “Just imagine Saddam 
or Gadafy with nuclear 
weapons. It would place 
Europe within range of an Is- 
lamic bomb” — is an example 
of Islamopbobia of the worst 
kind. A bomb is a bomb, 
whether Hindu. Jewish, 
American (Christian) or Is- 
lamic. Was the atomic bomb 
used on Hiroshima any less 
lethal or destructive just be- 


cause it was used by a “Chris- 
tian” or “responsible” nation? 

Stockili is worried about toe 
safety of Europeans from a 
possible "Islamic" bomb, but 
has no concern for the mil- 
lions of people in Pakistan. 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and 

other neighbouring countries 
who are equally within range 
of a “Hindu" bomb. 

(Dr) Ghayasnddin Siddiqui. 
London. 


We do not publish tetters with 
only an e-mail address; please 
include a full postal address. We 
may edit letters. The Country 
Diary is on page 10 


Pretty in pink 



1 A |E ARE. are we not, 
1 A /the most Knowing, 
Iff Iff the most sophish- 
¥ ¥ catefr. the most 
questioning .generation of 
consumers which ever ex- 
isted. No one before was half 
so well equipped to ch a ll en g e 
the daiwm of advertisers. The 
days when cynical manufac- 
turers and. their accessories 
could cheerfully target cam- 
paigns on Gilbert and Gertie 
Gullible have gone. I think 


it’s agreed, for good. What 
pity we feel today for our fore- 
bears, so vulnerable to toe in- 
cantations of quack doctors, 
sohelptess to challenge them. 

I have recently come across 
an advertising campaign 
which ran in the 1890s: for a 
remedy so miraculous that 
five-year-old Ftorrie Hook, de- 
spaired of by doctors, pros- 
trated by rickets, the remnant 
of her wretched life estimated 

in days, was restored to such 
blooming health that the 
News of toe World came to 
see and marvel at what be- 
came. known as “the Forest 
Hill miracle". “After the 
gcaryhing inquiry published 
by this great newspaper,” toe 
promoters exulted, “too doubt 
' cs* 1 remain as to the facts.” 

Nor was Ftorrie atone. A 
rep resentativ e of toe south 
London Press, interviewing 
“a rather well-known Dul- 
wich resident who happens to 
be a gardener", found him 
leaping about, toe rheumatic 
pains In toe knee which had 
I jqt so long prevented him 


walking to Brixton having 
been banished. In Scotland. 
Peter Ross, smitten by loco- 
motor ataxy, went in vain to 
StrathpefTer to take the 
waters. But then he learned 
how all Scotland was talking 
of a miracle cure achieved by 
a gwiflU box of pills at Loch- 
gilphead. A short course of 
the very same medicine, and 
he now stood once more as 
upright as he'd done when he 
served the Queen. 

These and other heart-tug- 
ging human dramas, pre- 
sented in news-story format, 

were designed to sell a 
product called Dr Williams's 
Pink P31s for Pale People. 
There were few ailments, it 
seemed, which the Doctor 
conW not relieve. “An unfail- 
ing cure for rheumatism," the 
advertisements promised, 
"for neuralgia, locomotor 
1 ataxy, St Vitus’ dance, ner- 
vous headache and prostra- 
i tion, diseases of the Mood, 
such as scrofula, chronic ery- 
sipelas etc. They are a splen- 
did tonic, and restore pale 


and sallow complexions to the 
flow of health; a specific for 
all the troubles peculiar to the 
female sex; and in men they 
effect a radical cure of all 
cases arising from worry, 
overwork and excesses of 1 
whatever nature." 

Nor was Dr Williams the ; 
only such benefactor. As soon 
as his campaign ended, his 
slot in the London newspaper 
The Star was usurped by 
Mother Siegel's Curative 
Syrup. Elsewhere there was 
vivid testimony to the effi- 
cacy of Warner’s Safe Cure — 
as again attested by neigh- 
bours and "sceptical" journal- 
ists — in saving a lad called 
Durrand stricken by Bright’s 
Disease. How exactly Dr Wil- 
liams a nd others achieved 
their miracles was never 
quite clear. It wasn't till 1909 
that the BMA, in a publica- 
tion called Secret Remedies, 
took toon apart. The Pink 
Pills which had brought such 
a glow to the cheeks of pale 
people were simply a pack- 
aged version of iron tablets 


known as Blaud’s pills, which 
in any case ought to be made 
up fresh and not packaged. 
The one miracle in the pro- 
cess was the price which the 
Doctor charged for them: at 
least 90 times what they cost 
him to manufacture. Even 
Beecbam’s Pills — still 
around today in a different 
formula — came badly out or 
this scrutiny, being found to 
contain nothing more than 
aloes, ginger and soap. 


T HANE goodness, I was 
going to say, our own 
more rational age 
would never fall for 
such tricks ... But then I 
remembered Nicole and Papa. 
On Friday the long-running 
saga of the pretty, wilful 
young thing and her worldly- 
wise father, engineered by 
Renault to sell the Clio, culmi- 
nated in a scene where she 
left one young man at the al- 
tar and fled with another. 
Such excitement The staid 
old Daily Telegraph even ran 
an editorial comment on Sat- j 


urday morning. Yet these are 
ads which in terms of describ- 
ing the product fall far short 
of Dr Williams. 

They never talk about 
torque, overhead camshafts, 
compression ratios or idling 
speeds: indeed, apart from 
"Nicole!” and "Papa!” there 
are no words at afl. Yet 1 see 
one expert assesses the Clio , 
campaign as one of the most I 
successful car campaigns 
ever, notching the highest 
prompted and unprompted 
recollection responses ever 
achieved for a car, or for vir- 
tually anything else. And all 
this by persuading the wistful 
that try buying toe Clio you 
are somehow baying the 
glamorous hedonist lifestyles, 
set in Provence, of Nicole and 
her father. Dr Renault's tran- 
scendent trucks for pale 
people. 

We may pity those who suc- 
cumbed to the wiles of Dr Wil- 
liams and company, but we 
shouldn't pretend that gull- 
ibility died with them. It 
merely evolved. 


So you think you like a challenge? 

How about cycling for five days hi Rajasthan 
to the Taj Mahal in March ‘99? 

You'll have to cover 340km, off the beaten 
track, on mountain bikes in the Mistering sun. 

Ybu’H see rural India in the raw, away from the 
herds of tourists. 

YbifH visit a ghost city, see a tiger sanctuary, 
meet the local people and finish at the world 
famous Taj Mahal. 

You’ll raise money tor children who can’t walk 
and tor whom getting out of the door is a 
major expedition. 

You'll only need a week off wwk. 


Willing, able and free next March? Then so is 
the trip of a lifetime. Ail you have to do Is raise 
£4500 in sponsorship to join us on the 
Whizz-KidzTaj Mahal Challenge. 


Are you up for the challenge? Places are 
limited, so call this number now for more 
details and an application pack: 


0990 11 22 19 


Cate are charged at staodani national rate 




THE MOVEMENT FOR NON -MOBILE CHILDREN 
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Anne Grahame Johnstone 


Art of 

applying 

mutual 

talents 


T HE illustrative 

work of Anne 
Grahame John- 
stone, who has died 
aged 69, and her 
twin sister Janet made an 
essential contribution to 

many a British childhood 
since the 1950s. Their 
brightly-coloured picture 
books always contained fasci- 
nating detail and sensuous 
atmosphere, with appealingly 
long-limbed characters inject- 
ing an dement of energy into 
story time, for they crossed 
the page and circled the text 
in dynamic activity. 

At the same time, expert 
images in black and white 
provided restrained but mem- 
orable accompaniments to 
classic children's fiction by 
such as Paul Galileo and 
Dodie Smith. 

Anne was born to the 
painter and stage designer, 
Doris Zlnkeisen and her 
naval captain husband, a 
director of Johnnie Walker 
whisky. She and her sister 
were educated at Heathfield 
School, Ascot, during the 
second world war and then 
studied in London at St Mar- 
tin’s School of Art In the 
early 1950s, they established 
themselves as illustrators by 
receiving regular commis- 
sions for picture books. Be- 
tween them, they Illustrated 
more than 100 books for chil- 
dren, including many vol- 
umes of feiry stories, myths 
and legends, nursery rhymes 



S OME people found 
Charles Rycreft, who 
has died aged S3, a 
formidable perso n to 
meet because of his craggy 
faro, lack a£ small talk and 
searching intelligence. Hid- 
den away — perhaps too deep 
_ was a compassionate man 
who became psychoanalyst to 
some of the most distin- 
guished men anl ^ women of 
our day. 

Rycroft was bom into a 
uniquely British milieu, his 
f ptti gr being a baron et, fo i- 
h outer and country gentle- 
man After Wellington he 
took an honours degree in 
ampfimtm at Trinity Coll eg e, 
Cambridge, and became a 
research student in modern 
history. When Trinity pre- 
sented him with. £10 worth of 
Iviniw as a prize, he chose 
Russell’S Freedom and 
Organisation, Marx’s Capital 
and Freud’s Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life, The three 
books permeated his early 
thinking. The Communist 
Party, into which he was 
recruited as a student, held 
him for a while but psychol- 
ogy prevailed. 

In his third year he applied 
to the Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis to train as an ana- 
lyst It was the institute's pol- 
icy to emphasise medical 
training and he was accepted 
provided he took a medical 
degree first. He always 
remembered his interview 
with the rigorous Ernest 
Jones, who discovered that 

Rycroft cam e from an upper- 
class family. "You will be go- 
ing to St Bartholomew’s in 
that case,” Jones said. Puz- 
zled, Rycroft asked what 
made him think so. “Oh, 
that’s where aQ the upper- 
class dilettantes go." 

He q ualified medically at 
32, finished his analytic train- 
ing and married his first wife 
Chloe Maj oiler. They had two 
daughters and a son. His 
second, chitrftocs marriage to 
Jenny Pearson came much 
later. 

In the two decades after the 
war Rycroft played an impor- 
tant role in the politics of the 


Lana Morris 


and prayers. They also 
reached an even wider audi- 
ence by producing a large 
amount of artwork for televi- 
sion. programmes such as 
Andy Bandy and Bill and Ben, 
during what may now be con- 
sidered the golden age of chil- 
dren’s television. 

In 1956, Anne and Janet 
were invited by the writer 
Dodie Smith to illustrate her 
first children’s book. The Hun- 
dred and One Dalmatians. The 
book was so weD received that 
they worked on Its sequels. 
The Starlight Barking (1967) 
and The Midnight Kittens 
(1979), and the relationship de- 
veloped into a close friend- 
ship. They also illustrated 
three books by Paul GaQico, 
another children's author 
published by Heinemann; 
these were The Man who was 
Magic (1966), Manxmouse 
(1968) and Miracle in the 1 
Wilderness (1975). 

With an uncanny mutual 
understanding, Anne and 
Janet executed their pictures I 
together, each adding a touch 
in turn until they agreed that 
they had finished, a practice 1 
they applied even to the small- 1 
est monochrome vignette. 
However, each sister devel- 
oped her own special talents 
to com plement those Of the I 
other, so that Anne completed 
the historical costumes while 
Janet depicted the birds and 
animals. The love with which | 
they accomplished these tasks i 
shines through in the final 1 



Sister act . . . Anne, seated, and Janet, with (top left) one of their Dalmatian drawings 


illustrations which always ap- 
pear as the creation of one, 
admittedly rich, imagination. 

They also proved that they 
could extend this singular 
achievement beyond Illustra- 
tion, producing a copy of a 
famous portrait of Emma 
Hamilton for HMS Victory in 
Portsmouth, and designing a 
projected theme park for Den- 
mark based on the fairy tales 
of Hans Andersen. 


F ollowing the 

death of Janet in 
1979, as the result of 
an accident. Anne 
found herself sud- 
denly responsible for the pres- 
ervation of this shared enter- 
prise. With an admirable 
determination, she fulfilled 
outs tanding commissions and 
taught herself the skills once 
employed by her sister. 

Her success at maintaining 
the particular look of the Gra- 
hame Johnstone picture book 
did not hamper her from 
being innovative. She wrote 
her own texts, such as that to 
Santa's Toyshop (1960), and 
produced a number of books 


Ahead of the 
Rank and file 


L ANA Morris, who has 
died aged 68, was one 
of the young actresses 
recruited by the 
J Arthur Rank film empire in 
the 1940s and 1950s who were 
known, rather unfortunately, 
as “Rank starlets". In com- 
mon with some others who 
bore it, she shook off the tag 
only when she moved on to 
another outlet for her talents, 
in her case television. 

Her sultry good looks and 
sexuality, coupled with her 
ability to master a part 
quickly and thoroughly, made 
her a favourite with tele- 
vision audiences and produc- 
ers alike. She would pop up in 
thrillers, early forms of soap 
opera, solemn classics and 
sometimes — to help out her 
husband, BBC light entertain- 
ment producer Ronnie Wald- 
man — in comedy shows. 

She was the hero's accom- 
plice in a 1951 series about a 
house detective. The Inch 
Man, and back in hotel em- 
ployment as the barmaid In 
Donald Wilson’s popular The 
Royalty, starring Margaret 1 
Lockwood (1957-58). Later, in 
1958, she got better and better 


A Country Diary 


CREDOS, Spain: In the mon- 
tane regions of the world I’m 
always struck by four seem- 
ingly universal truths: the 
temperature and air pressure 
fall, the scenery becomes 
greener and hotel walls are 
adorned with the horns of the 
local game. In fee Gredos, the 
mountain range west of Ma- 
drid. the unlucky beast was 
fee Spanish ibex. Every para- 
dor seemed to sport at least 
csoe set of the males’ deeply 
corrugated, curved horns. Yet 
this Spanish population is the 
smallest amongst fee various 
European forms of the Ibex. 
Even the biggest males reach 
only about 861%, puny com- 
pand wife fee races found 
further east in fee Alps. But 
size didn't seem to matter to 
the marho hunters of Iberia. 
Nor did they seem to bother 
about the disastrous collapse 


in Ken Hughes's Solo for \ 
Canary, which I cautiously , 
judged to be "possibly fee , 
best BBC crime serial ever". | 

For Donald Wilson ag a in | 
she played an important If , 
relatively short-lived part in 
his mammoth serialisation of 
fee Forsyte Saga (1987-68). She 
was Helene, the French gov- 
erness with whom young 
Jolyon (Kenneth More) sets 
up a love nest, thereby scan- 
dalising fee family and suffer- 
ing banishme nt beyond Lon-' 
don's social pale, to Chelsea 
or even St John's Wood. In 
fee story Helene fells off the 
mantelpiece and Is killed. 
‘Tailing off was hard enough, 
without having to do it in 
French,” she wrote to Wilson. 

“She was in many of my 
productions. She was very 
clever, very professional," 
Wilson says. “She studied the 
great actors and made herself 
a very good one. And she 
always knew her lines from 
the first day of rehearsal." 

Twenty years later she 
again became a familiar face 
on the TV screen, as Vanessa 
Andenberg in the seawater 
soap opera Howards' Way. 


in numbers as fee troph ies 
mounted. By the end of the 
19th century fee ibex were 
thought to number just 20. A 
hunting ban was imposed and 
the population recovered, 
which was doubly fortunate 
since the creature was taxo- 
nomlcally upgraded and later 
declared a unique species. 
Today there are several thou- 
sand of these beautiful ani- 
mals and the Gredos are an 
important stronghold. Free 
from persecution, they have 
become quite tame. Bachelor 
herds of males eyed us from 
the surrounding rocks and 
even allowed themselves to be 
chased by whooping school- 
children. But the females and 
their young were more cau- 
tious. The mothers scrutinised 1 
our movements from inacces- 
sible redoubts while their cute 
kids, about fee size of an 
eagle’s dinner, tottered and 
gambolled across the slopes. 

MARK COCKER 



Morris . . . sultry good looks 
and. hard work 

On her mother’s side, Lana 
Morns had well-established 
theatrical roots. Her great- 
grandfather was a member of 
Henry Irving’s Lyceum com- 
pany; her mother, Corinna 
Burford, was a film actress in 
the silent era. Morris made 
her acting debut, aged 16, at 
the Open Air Theatre in 
Regent’s Park in 1945. Her 
first film as a Rank starlet 
was Spring in Park Lane, the 
romantic comedy starring 
Anna Neagle and Michael 
Wilding which scored an un- 
expected success in 1948. 

Seven or eight less-than- 
masterpieces followed, of 
which the knockabout Nor- 
man Wisdom comedy Trouble 
in Store (1953) remains the 
best known, and a melodrama 
called The Woman in Question | 


in a pop-up format (1982-83). 
She also designed popular 
Christmas cards for Royles 
and fiendishly difficult jigsaw 
puzzles for Waddingtons. 
Nursery versions of The 
Water Babies (1986) and Peter 
Pan and Wendy (1988) show 
how her own inventive spark 
sill fired the long-established 
tradition. 

Anne had married her new 
need to draw and paint ani- 
mals to an pasting love for 
horses and carnage driving, 
and so developed in a direc- 
tion already successfully es- 
sayed by her mother. Capital- 
ising on her work with Janet 
on illustrations to Sallie Wal- 
roud’s Encyclopedia of Car- 
riage Driving (1974), she 
worked increasingly as an 
equestrian portraitist, even- 
tually being elected, in 1988, 
to fee Society of Equestrian 
Artists. She must surely have 
relished one particular com- 
mission which allowed her to 
combine her experience of fee 
carriage with her profound 
historical knowledge: as an 
artist attached to fee College 
of Arms, she undertook the 


(1950) was perhaps fee most 
.significant. Its device of 
presenting a murder victim 
(played by Jean Kent) 
through fee eyes erf different 
people who had known her 
was one which seemed to be- 
long more to fee intimacy erf 
television than fee cinema, 
and in feet it became part of 
the everyday grammar of TV 
story-tening. 

Ronnie Waldman’s name 
had been made as the snappy 
question-master on fee pre- 
war and wartime radio mis- 
cellany Monday Night at 
Seven, later Monday Night at 
Eight Lana Morris met Him 
on fee set of one his regular 
TV shows, Kaleidoscope. Soon 
after their marriage he was 
promoted to be head of fee 
light entertainment depart- 
ment, and ended his career as 
managing director erf Vis- 
news. the television news 
agency cf which the BBC was 
part-owner. He died in 1978. 
They had a son, Simon, who 
also went into broadcasting. 

Morris resumed her acting 
career as her son grew up, 
and appeared In at least one 
West End hit, the three Move 
Over. Mrs Markham. She had 
been due to partner Michael 
Praed and Rula Lexis ka in 
Dangerous to Know, a new 
Barbara Taylor Bradford play 
at the Theatre Royal, Wind- 
sor, but she collapsed and 
died before fee official first 
night 

PtiHp Purser 

Lana Morris, actress, born 
March 11. 1930; died May 27. 


heraldic work on the restored 
mail coach of the Post Office 
Museum. 

She exhibited her work 
close to her Suffolk home of 
Badingham, at Framllngham 
and Orford, and also in Cam- 
bridge and London. Only last 
Christmas, she attended the 
private view of the annnal 
Illustrators’ exhibition at fee 
Chris Beetles Gallery, in St 
James’s, and was thrilled to 
find the clientele responding 
to — and buying — her work 
for picture books. Even now, 
her two paintings of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie and Flora 
MacDonald, used to illustrate 
Prince Michael Stewart's The 
Forgotten Monarchy, are on 
display at fee Riverside Gal- 
lery at Inverness. 

Working In her studio until 
two days before her death, 
she continued to delight and 
engage her public to the end 
of her career. 

David Wootton 

Anne Grahame Johnstone, illus- 
trator, bom June 1. 1928; died 
May 25. 1998 


CORRECTIONS & 
CLARIFICATIONS 

EN A REPORT on ‘Page 17. 
May 21, headed Top aide puts 
Netanyahus in a spin, we said 
of Mr Netanyahu's media ad- 
viser: "Mr Bar-Man's nanm 

was reportedly struck off the 
passenger list of fee prime 
minister's flight home from a 
US visit on Monday." Mr 
Bar-Illan has asked us to say 
feat fee Israeli newspaper 
reports, which were the 
source for this statement; 
were wrong. He says he was 
never supposed to take that 
plane and had prior engage- 
ments In the US. 

LUCILLE McLAUCHLAN is 
not an English muse, as we 
suggested in a column on 
Page 5, G2, May 27. She is 
Scottish. So is Shirley Man- 
son of the group Garbage, and 


therefore she cannot with the 
three Americans in the group 
make up an “Anglo-American 
foursome” (Page 21, Friday 
Review, May 8). 

BIRO Is not a generic name 
for ballpoint pen. It is a trade- 
mark owned by Biro Bic Ltd 
in fee UK and about 60 other 
countries. In our e-mail 
column from Tehran, Page 16, 
May 18, we said, “only trans- 
parent biros are allowed". 
That Is not allowed. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote dale and 
page number. Readers may 
: contact the office of the Read- 
os' editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
fiux mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian. 119, Farrmg- 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@giMrdkin.co.uk 


British Society cf Psycho- 
Analysis and its academic 
research. He began bis pfr. 
vale practice in 1947 and was 
a part-time co ns ul t a n t in psy- 
chotherapy to the Tartsto* 
Clinic from 1956. 

Disillusion with hard-line | 
psychoanalysis began in 1953. 
He found fee strife within fee 
Institute of Psycho-An alysis i 
time-wasting. Rycroft always ; 
remembered the precise day 
he decided to get out: It was 
May 5, 1955 — Freud’s cente- 
nary. Thereafter he con- 
ducted his private practice 
with great success. 

Fro m the days cf his defec- 
i tiem from the Institute he 
began to unravel Freud's 
model of the psyche. He c ame 
! ro approve the shift away 
i from distribution of Hbklinal 
tension to object relations 
theory. 77118 ,T1t>anr feat ana- 
| lysts no longer emphasised 
the observation of mental pro- 
cesses but gave closer atten- 
tion to relations with their 
patients. His book. The Inno- 
cence of Dreams <1979), exem- 
plified his deviation. 

He became the leading 
critic cf psychoanalytic litera- 
ture in 1S53 when David Astor 
appointed him chief reviewer . 
in the Observer. His imprima- 
tur on any book carried great 
weight 

T HE ambition to be a 
writer had persisted 
from childhood and 
1968 was a prolific pub- 
lishing year. Psychoanalytic 
papers apart, he produced 
two books, one of them a 
Classic of its kind. Anxiety 
and Neurosis set out to dispel 
fee idea that all anxiety is 
irrational or netH-otic. On the 
contrary, the capacity for 
anxiety was a biological func- 
tion necessary for our sur- 
vival; it was a form of vigi- 
lance by which nature kept us 
alert to threatening or unex- 
plained experiences. 

Imagination and Reality 
(also 1968) attempted to 
bridge two schools of psycho- 
analytic thinking : that which 
believed in fee sovereignty of 
internal process® and that 



Charles Ryeroft. . .analyst 
who hated small talk , 

which pressed fee refa afcur- 
rent social Sartors. Tfe&nfc 

fled the rule of 
aud its relations wife re&tty. 
It also explained the popular, 
ity of murder stories to terms 
erf the Oedipal complex wife 
the victim an example <tf fee 
reader’s own - hostility 
towards his parents which 
had to be punished. ‘ 

Deeply read in history, lit- 
erature and psychoanalysis, 
Rycroft could be the meet at 
riching conversationalist — ' 
he was one cf the most popu- 
lar members of the SavQe 
| Club — hut he had to . be 
drawn oat. He bated a&yftfog 
resembling heartiness <ir gos- 
sip and remained 
aloof- However, his Jufggkrd 
face could suddenly radiate as 
he quoted Karl Kraus tar his 
profession: . “Psychoanalysis 
is that kind of illness of which 
it thinks itself the cere.” A 
wry smile accompanied fee 
remark: *T have learht to .co- 

operatewife the inevitaMeT 1 

Known among his friends 
as a survivor, he always 
regretted feat he had hotpot 
himself to fee ultimate test; 
but would not specify what, 
feat was. He claizned that doe 
of his work’s main 
was people under press ure to 
extreme situations/Certainly 
he suffered a number of such 
experiences, one of which ap- 
proached breakdown. 

Misled by first ImprwBdnnfl , 
there were those who' Mt that 
he lacked the spontaneous 
warmth required by the. ideal 
analyst, but he will be remem- 
bered by many grateftd pa- 
tients and is a weak loss to 
both hfe professions. - 

Vlncwnt Brotno. . 

Charles Rycroft, psychoanalyst, 
bom September 9, tS14; dled 
May 24, 1998 


Birthdays 

Pat Boone, singer, actor, 64; 
Martin Bnmtile, racing 
driver, 39; Brian Cox, actor, 
director, 52; Gemma Craven, 
actress, 48; Lord Deedes, col- 
umnist, former editor. Daily 
Telegraph. 85; Sir Norman 


! Foster, architect, 63; Prof 
! Alan Horwich, radiothera- 
] pist, 50; Jean Lambert, chair, 
} Green Party, 48; Bob Monk- 
house, comedian, 70; Air 
Cdre Ruth Montague, for- 
mer director, WRAP, 59; Prof 
Paco Pena, flamenco guitar- 
ist. 56; Robert Powell, actor, 
54; Jonathan Pryce, actor. 


51; Benny Rothman, ram- 
blers’ champion. 87; Gerald 
Scarfe, artist, 62^ Nigel 
.Start, chess player; ^ Pref 
Sir Michael Thompson, 
vice-chancellor, principal, 
i Birmingham University, “67; 
Sir John Tooley, arts admin- 
istrator, 74; Ed wardWood- 
ward, actor, 68. 


Ruud Gullit, 
world class footballer, 
manager and 
now writing for us 
for the whole of the 
World Cup. 


The Observer 
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Help-lines 


rescue 


American Notebook 


More steel jobs to go 


Chipping away 
at Intel’s empire 


One-third of BS 
workers at risk 


David Gow 


RITISH Steel Is 
planning to shed 
thousands of jobs 
over the nest three 
years in order to 


employed 165.000 in 1960 and 
still makes the same amount 
of steel, refused to comment 
an analysts’ estimates that up 
to 12,500 jobs will go by March 
2001. That would amount to a 
third of its UK workforce. 

News of a further round of 


boost profits and s l ash costs I job cuts in heavy industry co- 


hit by the strong pound. 

The UK's largest steel man- 
ufacturer, which is already 


incided with plans by Sitel 
UK, a telecommunications 
company, to create 10,000 jobs 


shedding 2.000 jobs, said yes- over the next five years. Sitel 


terday It saw "a significant 
level of job reductions” 
among its worldwide work- 
force of 50,300 over the com- 
ing years. It employs 40,000 in 
the UK. 

But the company, which 


UK now employs only 2,500 at 
six British call centres. Call of the new . . . British industry changes Its face as 

In a dramatic illustration of steel jobs give way to telephone call centres 
shills in the British labour 

market over 20 years from work in telephone call centres | Analysts at Salomon Smith 
manufacturing to services, than in coal, steel and car- Barney expect British Steel to 



tax profits for the year to 
March 1998 down to £355 mil- , 
lion, from £451 million in 1997 
and £1.1 billion in 1996. They 
say the cost-cutting pro- 
gramme could boost earnings 
to £730 million by 2001. 

In order to match continen - 1 


put any pegs in the ground in 
terms of how many job cuts 
there will be." 

About 1,500 of the 2,000 
planned job cuts have already 
taken place. 

Paul Cresswell. Sitel UK's 
managing director, said he i 


tal levels of costs, like those of [ expects his firm to quadruple 


Dutch rival Hoogcrvens, Brit 
isb Steel could save £300 mil 
lion a year by cutting thou- 


its sales from £60 million to 
£350 million by 2002. and to: 
employ more than 12,000 



Mark Tran 


sands of mostly white-collar people by then. Call centres. 


jobs, and a further £160 mil- he added, are the growth in- 


lion by reducing the number dustry in the UK. 


of its suppliers. 

John Bowden, the compa- 
ny’s spokesman, said: “We 


•By 2002. 2JS per cent of the 


UST as Microsoft and the 
US Justice Department 
are digging in for their 


UK’s working population will 1 showdown in September, the 


be employed in this field 


have said from the start this and the number of call cen- 


programme is very much 
about working practices, 5,000.” world’s largest chip maker, 

team-working and the need But Sitel. whose headquar- Should the five commis- 
for retraining among our ters are in Omaha. Nebraska, sioners at the ETC accept 
remaining workforce.” Salo- last week disclosed that It was their staff's recommendations 
man Smith Barney says this cutting just under 100 British- to pursue Intel in the absence 


Federal Trade Commission is 
poised to unveil its own anti- 


tres will rise from 3,500 to trust case against Intel, the 


world’s largest chip maker. 
Should the five commis- 


The proposed FTC lawsuit 
accuses Intel of illegally 
retaliating against four com- 
panies. including Digital 
Equipment Corporation, a 
computer maker, and Inter- 
graph, a maker of powerful 
workstations used by design- 
ers and engineers, after the 
two companies became em- 
broiled with Intel over patent 
lawsuits last year. 

Specifically, Intel is 
accused of holding back ad- 
vanced product information 
and samples of new micro- 
processors from the two com- 
panies. Intel normally shares 
such Information and sam- 
ples to allow companies to de- 
sign new systems in advance 
of the release of the new 
chips. 


man Smith Barney says this 


market over 20 years from 
manufacturing to services. 


Sitel said more people now j making combined. 


will reduce management to based jobs, 5 per cent of its 
three basic levels and UK workforce, in order “to 
broaden workers’ roles. shape the company for this 


to pursue Intel in the absence 
of a settlement, it would mean 


report later this month pre- I He added: "But we have not | long-term strategic growth”. 


UK workforce, in order “to that the two pillars of the US 
shape the company for this personal computer industry 


A ccording to an ftc 
lawyer, withholding 
that data “is a nuclear 
weapon for a monopolist”. 
The commission may file 
even more charges against In- 
tel later in the year, accusing 
the company of using preda- 
tory pricing and contract pro- 
visions to squeeze its few 
competitors In the market — 
the same kind of complaints 
made against Microsoft 
Like Microsoft, Intel is 
greatly feared by competitors 
for using its monopoly in one 
area to gain advantage in new 
markets. Intel plans to enter 
the graphics chip market 
with a chip being designed 
with the help of Lockheed 
Martin that takes advantage 
of Intel's initiatives in adding 
mul timedia features to its 
chips. Competitors in this 
field worry that they win see 
a replay of Intel’s 1996 market 
grab of chip sets, which con- 
trol the flow of data from the 
microprocessor to other com- 
ponents within a personal 
computer. At the time, rivals 
in chip sets such as Cirrus 
Logic complained that they 
no longer had access to key 
data about coming micro- 
processors and therefore 
could not design their chip 
sets as fast as Intel could. In 
just a few years Intel went on 
from zero to control 69 per 
cent of the chip sets market. 

The distraction of an anti- 
trust lawsuit is the last thing 
Intel needs. Profit margins 
are eroding as the company Is 
forced to reduce the price of 
its chips for computers cost- 
ing less than $1,000 (£610), de- 
mand for PCs is failin g as a 
result of Asia's economic tur- 
moil and competitors are 
releasing chips that are faster 
and cheaper than Intel's Pen- 
tiums. 

AD this at a time when Mr 
Grove has stepped aside as 
chief executive to make way 
for Craig Barrett, formerly In- 
tel’s president In a sign of 
ebbing confidence in the com- 
pany, Intel executives have 
been stepping up insider sales 
of Intel shares. This month In- 
tel’s share price has been hov- 
ering around *70, well off its 
52-week high of $102. 

So ironically, an anti-trust 
lawsuit would come at a time 
when Intel is looking more 
vulnerable than it has for 
years. A punter who invested 
$10,000 in Intel to January 
1992 would have seen that 
stake balloon to $90,000 today. 
As problems accumulate for 
the world's largest chip 
maker. Intel will have a tough 
time repeating that kind of 
spectacular gain over the next 
six years. 


Switch 
off for 
power 
firms 


Lisa Buckingham 


S AVAGE competition on 
prices and a wave of 
new market entrants 
could squeeze up to half the 
electricity supply firms out of 
the £9 biUion-a-year market 
within six years, research 
published today reveals. 

Although consumers may 
benefit from cheaper electric- 
ity, only a handful of the sup- 
ply companies will survive in 
the market, the report from 
Coopers & Lybrand predicts. 

Others are expected to go 
through mergers, acquisi- 
tions, or to give up in the fece 
of the comp eti ti v e onslaught 
Scottish Power and Eastern 
. Electricity are tipped to head 
the survivors’ list, with Brit- 
ish Gas seen as a potent 
threat among new entrants. 

The research follows find- 
ings by C &L, which revealed 
that 55 per cent of consumers 
were open to changing their 
power supplier. 

The study says that custom- 
ers will increasingly demand 
“one-stop” shops for ftieL De- 
regulation to telecommunica- 
tions and gas has helped cre- 
ate more sophisticated 
consumers, who will switch 
between suppliers and be 
more comfortable with the 
idea of buying a diverse range 
of products from a strong 
brand name- 

Many companies will be- 
come unprofitable if they lose 
IS to 20 per cent of their cus- 
tomers. 

But while price competition 
will be critical in toe early 
period of deregulatio n , long- 
- term success will depend cm 
• creating a-strong brand. 

Electric Transformation, £130, 

- firm Barbara Shaw at C&L, 
On 0171-213 2529. 



would come under govern- 
ment attack for allegedly 
abusing their monopoly 
power. Microsoft controls 
90 per cent of the market for 
PC operating sytems. Intel 
supplies 90 per cent of the 
microprocessors that power 
PCs in a duopoly dubbed Win- 
teL 

Both companies reached 
toe pinnacle of their business 
under the command of two 
technologically brilliant and 
fiercely competitive leaders. 
Bill Gates is probably toe 
world’s most recognisable 
chief executive. Andy Grove, 
untQ recently chief executive 
of Intel, is not as well known, 
but he too has earned the ad- 
miration of his peers. 

Time magazine last year 
named him Man of toe Year, 
chronicling his escape first 
from the Nazis and then from 
Soviet troops to Hungary and 
his ascent to Silicon Valley to 
lead Intel, based in Santa 
Clara. California. But the 
message from Washington is 
that companies should com- 
pete by different rules once 
they amass monopoly power, i 
The roughshod tactics that 
are acceptable to claw your 
way to the top become unac- 1 
ceptahle once you get there. 


A NTI-TRUST jurisdiction 
in thp. US fatia under 
both the FTC and the 
Justice Department. The 
agencies must decide between 
themselves which one 
reviews which merger, a pro- 
cess that has resulted in 
squabbling over wbo gets the 
headline-making deals. Now 
that work abounds for anti- 
trust lawyers at both agen- 
cies, turf fights are no longer 
an issue. In the latest high- 
profile cases. Justice has its 
bands toll with Microsoft, so 
photograph; wax walker it became a natural division 
of labour for the FTC to grap- 
Xmu I ! pie with InteL 

1 1 *3 ill I Joel Klein, the head of anti- 1 

• ^ trust at Justice, often has 

lunch with his counterpart at 1 
the FTC, Robert Pitofsky. I 
‘‘constructive”. Freddie Once the Justice Department 


Sir John Hall in a mood to take the ball and run with it 


Hall’s name taken off Newcastle transfer list 


■teBucktagham 


said: "He could easily be 
persuaded to stay on.” 


to have been at loggerheads 
over how the company 


as caretaker chairman at 
the end of the season. He 


Fletcher, the chief execu- 1 started investi gating Micro- 


l IK John Hall 


The' possibility that Sir could be changed to make it had not relished his return, five, is said to be “relaxed” soft. It was almost inevitable 


whose money sal- 


.pected 


remain vaged Newcastle’s financial 


more acceptable to City in- 
vestors. Sir Terence wanted 


but accepted toe need for about the prospect of Sir that Intel would come under 


stability after Sir John’s 


c hairman of Newcas- fortunes before it was the boardroom of the foot- son, Douglas, and another 


John remaining. One in- 
sider said: “Everyone now 1 


tie United football club de- 1 floated, will remain as bail club and that of the executive, Freddy Shep- just wants to find a way of 


spite an earlier agreement chairman became more public company to become herd, were forced out after 


scrutiny as well. 

"It’s important that we’re 
on the same wavelength, that 


that his return would be likely after Sir Terence one. arguing that the Hall 


temporary and end today. 

A friend of Sir John, who 


Harrison stepped down last family shareholding should 


making derogatory 
remarks about Newcastle 


working together so people people don’t find inconsisten- 
c an focus on the business cies between what they’re 


resumed chairmanship public company which 
after the damag ing scandal owns the football club. 


week as chairman of the be reduced from 57 per cent women, fkns and players. 


and footbalL* 


doing and what we’re doing,” 


at the club earlier this year, | The two men are believed 


to less than 30 percent. 

Sir Terence also insisted 
that Sir John should leave 


In his resignation state- 
ment, Sir Terence de- 
scribed his departure as 


Newcastle made it to the says Mr Pitofeky. “We hardly 
FA Cnp Final, but only just ever fight any more about 


survived in the Premier ] wbo gets cases. Both of us are 


League. 


up to our eyeballs.” 


GEC-Marconi sets sights 


on French missile outfit 


British join final 
lap of Rolls race 


ffnancfeTStaff 


V J R AVELERS, the Ameri- 
■■ I can financial services 
■f "company, is in talks to 
btjy up to 25 pea* cent of NJSfco 
Securities, the thintlaisest 
brokerage in Japan, for about 
jiaho mini on, according to 
weekend reports. 

■Travelers, which Is merg- 
ing with Citicorp to create the 
world’s biggest financial 

- grotto keen to grab a largsr 

- dice of toe Japanese invest- 
ment-market, which is being 
dere gu la t ed. - Japan’s institu- 
tion^ have been hard hit by 

. the recent economic slump. 

. .Nikko, for example, has run 
up' losses in three of the past 
four years although the firm 
— which ranks after Nomura 
and Daiwa — said its deficit 
has been narrowing. 

If negotiations are success- 
ful It wiD 'be toe-latest in a 
string of alliances which are 
hofag framed between Ja- 
pan's leading financial groups 
and foreign houses.. 

Merffl Lynch took over i 
branches and hired thou- 1 


sands of employees from 
Yamaichi Securities when the 
film, Japan’s fourth-Iargest 
brokerage, went bankrupt. 
HSBC, Fidelity Investments 
and Goldman Sadis recently 
cemented alliances with Japa- 
nese banking groups. 

Although Nikko and Trav- 
elers would not comment on 
the talks, reports said the US 
company, which owns Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, wants to 
form a joint-venture securi- 
ties firm in Tokyo in addition 
to taking a share - stake. The 
New York Times said Deryck | 
Maghan. co-chairman of Salo- 
mon, was hi Japan for talks. 

Salomon is already one of 
the largest international 
Rrmq jn Thkyo with about 600 
employees and profits of 
83.5 billion yen (£370 million) 
in the year to Man*. Travel- 
ers also has two joint ven- 
tures in the mutual fluid sec- 
tor with Nikko, whose 
gaming 5 were hit when It was 
barred from trading on its 
own account for a period of 10 
weeks, as punishment for its 
. involvement to a scandal over 
payments to a racketeer. 


Plunging budgets 
have forced 
Socialists* hand, 
writes David Cow 


G EC-MARCONI, the 
defence am of the 
cash-rich General 
Electric Company, is 
considering plans to take over 
or acquire a stake to the tacti- 
cal business of Aero- 

spatiale. when the French 
state-owned aviation firm is 
sold later this year. 

The move, already dis- 
cussed by Marconi and Aero- 
spatiale executives, was given 
a boost by last week’s sur- 
prise decision by France’s 
Socialist government to clear 
the way for at least a partial 
privatisation of the Toulouse- 
based aerospace company. 

Aerospatiale has been 
given a mandate by Lionel Jo- 
spin, the French premier, to 
conclude "rapidly” strategic 


alliances — notably to the 
sectors for fighter aircraft, 
tactical missies and space- 
launchers. It has told toe City 
it expects to spin off activities 
before the end of this year. 

Marconi. Europe's second- 
largest defence electronics 
company, is keen to expand : 
its presence in France. It was 1 
thwarted last year in trying to 
take over Thomsou-CSF, its 
bigger rival, but has ventures 
with Thomson to sonar, and 
with Matra to satellites. Mr 
Jospin's government is now 
said by industry insiders to 
be ready to countenance non- 
, French participants in an 
aerospace and defence Indus- 
try hit by foiling budgets. 

Aerospatiale’s missiles 
business is relatively weak, 
with Its main programme 
being top Aster anti-air mis- 
sile developed for the new 
Horizon common frigate, 
which has been commis- 
sioned for the British, French 
and Italian navies, for which 
GEC is a subcontractor. 

Short of capital to fund its 


research and development 
projects, the missiles division 
is cutting its workforce from 
4^00 to 3,000, and dosing four 
oftts seven plants. 

But Marconi executives be- 
lieve that a tie-up could help 
GEC provide a strong 
counter-weight to Matra BAe 
Dynamics, the guided mis- 
siles business jointly owned 
by British Aerospace and La- 
gardere, which also owns 
30 per cent of LFK, the mis- 
siles arm of Germany's Daim- 
ler-Benz Aerospace, Dasa. 

Under Lord (George) Simp- 
son, its managing director, 
GEC is Increasingly reliant 
on Marconi for both its sales 
and its earnings. 

After toe £833 million take- 
over of Tracor. an American 
defence electronics firm, Mar- 
coni will provide about half of 
GECs total business. 

GEC, which is completing a 
new joint venture with Italy’s 
Alania, is also determined to 
stay aloof from government- 
sponsored plans to create a 
single European aerospace 


and defence company — to be 
named Euroco — around 
BAe, Aerospatiale and Dasa. i 

Its executives argue that 
two pan-European firms — 
one built on airframes, the 
other on defence electronic 
systems — would provide 
healthy competition. 

“We are a transnational 
firm, the sixth-biggest US 
company. We are keen not to 
be seen as British, and that’s 
why you won’t hear us talk- 
ing about Euroco,” a GEC- 
Marconi spokesman, said. 

BAe executives and their 
German counterparts, how- 
ever. Insist that a single Euro- 
pean company is essential to 
meet the US challenge, and 
they have defence analysts’ 
backing. Lord Simpson Is 
equally hostile to GEC being 
absorbed by arch-rival BAe. 

The Marconi spokesman 
added: "We are interested to 
relationships with all sorts of 
firms. But it would be prema- 
ture to suggest that we are go- 
ing to do anything further at 
the moment” 


This week 


Tony May 


T HE battle for Rolls- 
Royce, toe luxury car 
manufacturer, comes to 
ahead on Friday, with a team 
of British enthusiasts led by 
banister Michael Shrimpton 
hoping to trump German bid- 
ders Volkswagen and BMW. 

Mr Shrimpton said his 
group. Crewe Motors, would 
make a higher offer than 
VWs £430 million. Vickers, 
Rolls-Royce’s owner, still ex- 
pects the VW offer to be ap- 
proved by shareholders at 
Friday's special meeting. 

Boots' recent third-quarter 
results caused some anxiety, 
but toe group's final results 
should show a 3 per cent rise 
in profit to £560 million on 
Thursday, and most analysts 
remain positive about its 
long-term prospects. 

Analysts will need reassur- 
ing on a few points. They said 
that last time toe company 
reported they were particu- 


larly disappointed by the per- 
formance of Boots The Chem- 
ists because they expected 
some sales uplift from the im- 
pact of Advantage, Boots’ loy- 
alty card, which was 
launched in September. 

They were also disap- 
pointed with toe performance 
of and DIY operation Do-Jt-AH 
but do not expect a statement 
about disposal of the chain, 
although it is said to be up for 
sale. 

The fire last October at 
Boots The Chemists’ Nottin g - 
ham warehouse Is expected to 
have wiped out about £30 mil- 
lion off sales. 


TOPAY — tnsorto i ai CartflP Property. LB- 
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National Grid. Oidpid Instruments, stone. 
Thames Water. Vocalic. Vodafone. 
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United Press. Caflyna. Ewe o> lm? 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Blair’s Gladstone 
bag is falling apart 


The GuattBan Monday June i MSB 



Lar.y Elliott 


T HE Prime Minister 
seemed to enjoy him- 
self hugely at the CBI 
dinner last week. 
After delivering bis 
speech before the tuck ar- 
rived so that it would make 
the Nine O'clock News, Tony 
Blair chatted merrily to Adair 
Turner as if the director-gen- 
eral of the employers’ organi- 
sation were a dose friend. 
Which, of course, he is. 

There are obvious similar- 
ities between the two: both 
are Oxbridge-educated, in 
their early forties, have 
young famili es. According to 
one senior industrialist, that 
is not all they share: “ Adair 
and Tony get on so well be- 
cause at root they are both 
old-foshioned liberals.” 

This theory is worth study, 
if only because perhaps it 
helps explain why part of the 
Labour Party — the socialist 
part — feels uneasy about the 
direction in which the Gov- 
ernment is heading. But there 
are old-fashioned liberals and 
old-fashioned liberals; what 
sort of liberalism are we talk- 
ing about here? 

Certainly, there are parts of 
the Prime Minister’s eco- 
nomic philosophy, given at 
length to the CBI last Wednes- 
day, which are Gladstonian: 
the core beliefs of free trade, 
free movement of capital, bal- 
anced budgets, monetary and 
financial stability. Gladstone 
believed governments should 
not be expected to manage the 
economy, and Tony Blair — 
to an extent — shares this 
credo. Given the limitations 
imposed by globalisation, he 
says modern governments 
have Hide scope to tinker 
around with the economy in a 
Keynesian way but should 
concentrate on making mar- 
kets — particularly the 
labour market — better. 

Parts of the Blair agenda 
are more redolent of As- 
quith’s government than of 
any of Gladstone's four minis- 


tries, however. The r eason is 
simple: history has repeated 
itselt The first half of the 19th 
century saw the golden age of 
laissez-faire: abolition of the 
Com laws, scrapping of cen- 
turies-old controls on wages, 
the harrying and hounding of 
the poor. But the limitations 
of the market — In terms of 
poverty, inequality and insta- 
bility — soon became appar- 
ent. and attempts were made 
as the century wore on to 
knock some rough edges off 
the laissez-faire modeL 
By the first decade of the 
20th century, it was obvious 
to the Liberal government 
that the Gladstonian ap- 
proach was no longer tenable. 
The growing strength of trade 
onions and the rise of the 
Labour Party — themselves a 
reaction to the excesses of the 
unbridled free market — 
reflected demands for a more 
interventionist approach, 
particularly to social policy. 
The response from the Lib- 
eral government was Winston 
Churchill's — 


Asquith reforms 
were an an early 
attempt to carve 
out a third way 


decision to 
set up wages 
councils to 
put a floor 
beneath 
wages and 
Lloyd 
George’s 
People's 
Budget of 
1909, which 

laid the foundations of the 
modem welfare state. 

Asquith's government was 
one of the great reforming ad- 
ministrations of the 20th cen- 
tury, and in its fashion an 
early attempt at carving a 
third way between Conserva- 
tism and Socialism. But in the 
end it was overwhelmed by 
events; it had no answers to 
the collapse of the late 19th 
century global economy In 
the lice of War, Slump and 
Protectionism. 

The question now is 
whether Mr Blair's blend of 
liber alism will face the same 
tote if today’s global economy 
goes the same way as the pre- 
1914 modeL There are plenty 
of people who will argue that 
there is nothing to worry 
about, and that with a few 
modest reforms a new golden 
age beckons. 

The current orthodoxy does 
not suggest that late iOth cen- 
tury free-market capitalism 
has attained a state of perfec- 
tion. Not quite, because that 


would m<>an no role for the 
small army of skilled techni- 
cians who tinker with the ma- 
chine — a bit of education 
and tr aining here, a rejig of 
the benefit Systran there — in 
order to keep It running 
sweetly- But free trad e, free 
movement of capital privati- 
sation, low taxes, flexible 
labour markets; these cannot 
seriously be questioned. 

But it is time the orthodoxy 
was challenged. Consider the 
following pieces of news from 
the past few days. Hang Kong 
has seen its first quarter of 
foiling output in 13 years. Ja- 
pan's unemployment rate has 
risen above 4 per cent for the 
first finis on record, South 
Korea is gripped by a general 
strike and the economy has 
hit a brick wall, interest rates 
in Russia rose to 150 per cent 
and the government is send- 
ing in armed taxmen to seize 
state revenues, India and 
Pakistan are involved in a 
game of nuclear chicken. 

So for, western Europe and 
North America 
have not been 
touched by 
these events, 
but the global 
economy now 
is like a build- 
ing without 
any fire doors: 
Asian flu could 
spread to 
Europe 

through Russia, Wall Street 
could be brought down by a 
full-scale slump in Japan trig- 
gered by a devaluation in 
China Unfortunately, it may 
take a deepening of the crisis 
to bring about long-overdue 
reassessment of the neo-lib- 
eral orthodoxy . 

There are signs of a new 
generation of post-Keynesians 
preparing for battle. In the 
latest edition of The Eco- 
nomic Journal the American 
economist Paul Davidson 
restates Keynes's diesis that 
flexible exchange rates and 
free international capital mo- 
bility are incompatible with 
global full employment and 
rapid economic growth in an 
era of multilateral free trade. 

Davidson argues that when 
"volatile exchange rates de- 
press global investment 
spending and deficits are pre- 
cluded, then if the worldly 
wisdom of central bankers is 
that inflation can only be held 
in check by promoting the 
fear of “job Insecurity 1 among 



workers, the rate c£ interest 
will be used to perpetuate un- 
employment rather than pro- 
mote prosperity. 

“Subscribing to the conven- 
tional wisdom rationalised by 
natural rate theories, politi- 
cians and central bankers 
have foisted on to society a 
Hobson’s choice that has dev- 
astating real effects on indus- 
try and the global economy. 

To complete the argument, 
Davidson mines a chunk of 
the General Theory- “ In 
truth," Keynes wrote, “the op- 
posite of the conventional 
wisdom holds good. It is the 
policy of an autonomous rate 
of Interest, unimpeded by in- 
ternational preoccupations, 
anri of a national investment 
programme directed to an op- 
timum level of domestic em- 
ployment which is twice 
blessed in the sense that It 
helps ourselves and out 
neighbours at the same time . 
And it is the simultaneous 
purus it of these policies by all 
countries together which is 
capable of restoring economic 
and strength interna- 
tionally , whether we measure 
it by the level of domestic em- 
ployment or by the volume of 
international trade". 

Also in the EJ, Jakob Mad- 
sen turns the supply-side 
dogma of the past 20 years on 
its head. Microeconomic 
reforms such as lower taxes, 
lower unemployment benefits 
and more flexible labour mar- 
kets are not going to solve the 
unemployment problem, he 
argues. 

What is more. Madsen finds 
that most swings in unem- 
ployment around the trend 
are caused by demand shocks 
such as chang es in consumer 
confidence, fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, or changes In 
foreign income — all entirely 
consistent with the Keynes- 
ian model Expansive fiscal 
and monetary measures are 
likely to be more effective 
than fiddling around with the 
supply side, even if econo- 
mists and politicians have 
turned away from these 
remedies. 

There is no chance that pol- 
icy-makers win take a blind 
bit of notice of Davidson and 
Madsen. Not yet, at any rate. 
But it should be remembered 
that Keynes was a Liberal 
and If Britain is to be gov- 
erned by old-fashioned liber- 
alism It might as well be the 
right sort. 
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Redefining 
spent force 


Briefing 


Mark Atkinson 


P UBLIC Spending, the 
title of Newsnlght 
Economics Corre- 
spondent Evan 
Davis's new book, does not 
does not sound like a rattling 
good read. 

Do not be put off If you get 
beyond the front cover, which 
depicts pound coins raining 
down on the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, you will be rewarded 
with a refreshing, entertain- 
ing and well written perspec- 
tive on a dry but Important 
subject which is about to hit 
the headlines in a big way 
over the next few weeks with 
completion of the Govern- 
ment’s Comprehensive 
Spending Review ri£R). 

As well as providing a com- 
pact guide to the recent his- 
tory of public spending, it 
catches the mood of the mo- 
ment. Davis rejects ?he polar- 
ised perspectives of the left 
(which sees public spending 
as benign and effective) and 
the right v which views -t as a 
monster that has to b? 
tamed). Instead, he argues 
(yes. you guessed >t) for a non- 
ideologlcal Third * r ay. 

Davis says thai "nonsensi- 
cal'' spending cb<»uid be cut, 
but he does ool Lwnong to the 
small-state, brigade. Indeed, 
he believes a strong state can 
promote social cohesiveness. 

Davis argues that the size of 
the state Is irrelevant; what 
matters la what people want 
from the state — high quality 
public services - • and how ef- 
ficient it is In delivering 

tharn 

By that yardstick, Davis, 
citing public opinion polls, ar- 
gues that the state has foiled 
dismally and urgently needs 
to raise Its game to toe level 
of the private sector to restore 
public trust. 

He believes that toe best 
way of doing this is to sepa- 
rate the state's role as pur- 
chaser of services on behalf of 
the public from its role as pro- 
vider of them, toe so-called 
purchaser/ provider split 
While continuing to pay for 
health, education, etc. the 
state should buy in more from 
competitive suppliers In toe 
private sector, which he says 
is generally more efficient, 
dynamic and entrepreneurial 
Of course, this isnotnew.lt 


is a route down which toe 
Tories and New Labour have 
travelled. 

Both parties have embraced 
the Private Finance Initia- 
tive, for example, under 
which private capital pays for 
schools, hospitals, roads, etc, 
in return for a service con- 
tract with the state. 

Davis believes, however, 
that the Government should 
go forther. He says the PFI is 
a welcome circumvention of 
Treasury accounting rules 
hut that it is not a systematic 
way of reforming the public 
sector because it relates only 
to new capital projects. 




XISTTNG capital also 
has to be exposed to 
the full rigours of the 
market to achieve 
true efficiency gains, includ- 
ing allowing schools, hospi- 
tals, etc, to go bust when they 
run into trouble. 

If you genuinely believe in 
the power of the market to de- 
liver a better service than the 
state, this is logically 
consistent. 

But it understates toe po- 
tential political difficulties. 
What parent, for example, is 
simply going to shr.ig his or 
her shoulders and attribute it 
to the pitfalls of the market if 
their child has to be with- 
drawn from school halfway 
through a term leading up to 
exams because of the finan- 
cial mismanagement of the 
school head? 

The government woulr- be 
directly in the firing line. 

The purchaser/ provider 
split also creates difficulties 
for the Treasury and, ulti- 
mately, ihe taxpayer because 
it loosens state control over 
public spending. 

Improved efficiency in pub- 
lic services is an admirable 
goal but achieving it is easier 
for from easy — as Alistair 
Darling, chief secretary to toe 
Treasury and thus in charge 
of the CSR, has no doubt been 
finding out 

*Pubtlc Spending, by Eoon 
Doris, Penguin, £8.99 


Indicators 


TODAY — UK: Provisional MO 
IMay). 

Ulfc Purchasing Managers' Report 
(May). 

TOMORROW — me- Consumer 
Credit (Apr). 

WEDNESDAY — UK: PM Report on 

Services (May). 

UKi Monetary Policy Committee 
Mooting (to «h). 



vest rates set? 

It depends on how long you are 
borrowing for and how good a 
risk you are. Commercial rates 
are set by banks, whose rates 
are linked to the Bank of Eng- 
land's base rate. The official 
rate Is known as the "repo" rate. 

What’s that? 

ft's the price at which the Bank 


How do the banks 
set interest rates? 
They don’t, says 
Charlotte Denny. 
They’re in thrall to the 
Bank of England and 
sado-monetarism 


of England lends to other banks. 
It does thte through a "sale and 
repurchase" agreement — 
hence "repo" rata The banks 
borrow by selling nominated as- 
sets to the central bank and 
buying them back with interest 

Why do they borrow from 
the Bank of England? 

Commercial banks occasionally 


have problems with liquidity — 
they have lots of long-term loans 
outstanding, but no cash in 
hand to pay depositors, who can 
demand their money at any 
time. Mostly banks solve their 
fiqukfity problems by (ending 
money to each other but occa- 
sionally. for instance, when they 
we paying their tax bids, they 
need to borrow money from the 
central bank. 

The Bank of England is the 
lender of last resort — It will lend 
money to the other banks in 
order to keep cash Rowing, but 
only at a price. 

Hew does this price affect 
other inte r est rates? 

If commercial banks borrow 
money at a higher rate of inter- 
est from the Bank of England 
than they charge on customers’ 
loans, the banks are not doing 
good business. Obviously not aH 


Understanding Asian flu 
and that stuff about a crisis 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


B affled by the world 
crisis? Dizzied by try- 
ing to keep up with 
the onward inarch of Aslan 
fin? Puzzle no longer. Here, 
exclusively, is y o ur crisis 
codebreaker. Bead on, and 
amaze your friendsl 
The position in Japan is an 
obvious cause for concern: All 
Its banks are sinking, but 
apart from that . . . 

There has been a disappoint- 
ing response by the Japanese 
people to repeated injections of 
liquidity: They've Invested it 
all in Wall Street 
China may well be able to ride 
the storm more effectively: 
With the help of a few pub- 
lic executions. 

A mogul’s feast of business op- 
portunities, the super-tiger 
economy, tomorrow’s giant: 
What we said about India 
before its nuclear test 
Unstable, illiterate, poverty- 
stricken, living off western 
handouts: What we said 


THURSDAY — UKiCBl Distributive 
Trades Survey (May), 

HUOAY *— eu- EJJ Finance Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. 

US: Unemployment Rate (May), 
ua Non-term Payrolls (May). 

OBb dross Domestic Product, pan 
(Q1). 

Souroo: HSBC UaHtota Limited. 


about India after Its nu- 
clear test. 

A long-overdue adjustment 
with no serious implications: 
What they said about the 
Asian crisis last year. 

A major challenge to interna- 
tional institutions and to the 
ingenuity of policy makers: 
What they said about the 
Asian crisis early this year. 
Help!: What they are saying 
about the Asian crisis now. 
Make no mistake. Russia's dif- 
ficulties have little to do with 
events In the Far Ease We 
hope. 

That pose no threat to western 
European economies : They 
don’t, do they? Someone? 
Russian interest rates of 
ISO per cent seem to have done 
the trick : By Shutting down 
the economy and making 
everyone live off barter. 
Moscow's austerity package 
has the IMF seat of approval 
The kiss of death. 

Meanwhile. German industry 
is biting the bullet of restruc- 
turing: Pip pip, thousands of 

jobs at Daimler and VW. 
France, however, has some 
way to go: It is rumoured a 
few French people still 
have secure jobs. 


Few tears will be shed for the 
demise of dictator Suharto: 
Except by the big western 
investors who kept him in 
power for 30 years. 

Indonesia can now move for- 
ward: Into civil war. 

The world community must be 
as supportive as possible: So 
as to postpone Its invasion 
of Australia until afiti 
they’ve ditched the Queen, 
so we can duck out. 

Nearer to home, it is in every- 
one’s interest that the euro 
should be a success : Well, it 
isn’t actually, but try to 
keep a straight face. 

It will gioe ordinary Europe- 
ans a world-class currency 
Like the rupiah. 

Britain is enjoying a new 
mood q f confidence: There’s 
another property boom. 
There is an air of risk-taking 
and experimentation in the 
business world: Nasty theme 
restaurants, sports bars, 
fop-dancing clubs. 

But & fo important not to be 
complacent: They will all go 
bust soon enough. 

We should remember the Brit- 
ish economy is at the peak of 
tfw cycle: The only way is 
down! 


Tourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 2547 
Austria 1952- 
Beigium 58.10 
Canada 231 
Cyprus 053' 
Denmark 10.79 
Finland 8.647 
France GL4Z7 


Germany 25212 
Greece 48548 
Hong Kong 1254 
India 87.44 
Ireland 1.1162 
Israel 5546 
Italy 2,798 


Malaysia &25S 
Malta 052 
Netherlands 3.1882 
New Zealand 257 
Norway 1155 
Portugal 287.58 
Saudi Arabia 5.99 




Singapore 287 
South Africa 822 
Spain 237.94 
Sweden 1254 
Swtawtaftd 2J3 
Turkey 402,790 
US 1.5815 

and mdaUjirj 



rates change at once, but 
sooner or later, when the Bank 
of England raises the price of 
money, most other interest rates 
have to rise too. 

Who decides what offiefaf 
interest rates are going to 
be? 

It used to be the Chancellor, 
after a monthly meeting with the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. When the Labour Govern- 
ment came to power last May. 
one of Its first acts was to give 
the Bank of England the power 
to set interest rates indepen- 
dently. 

Why did It do that? 

Many other countries have inde- 
pendent central banks — for 
example, Germany and the US 
— and some economists think 
that central banks are better at 
fighting Inflation than politicians. 


Why? 

Because they befieve that poBi- 
dans will be distiacted by want- 
ing to run the economy at full Ut, 
and wiB not be prepared to slow 
it dawn to squeeze out inflation. 
Even if politicians could be 
trusted to tackle inflation, some 
economists say It is stffl better to 
lei a central bank run monetary 
policy because the markets and 
wage-bargainers befieve it to be 
tougher than politicians. 

How does that help fight 
inflation? 

If they know that Inflation-nut- 
ters are running monetary policy 
people will not ask for wage 
rises because they know the 
Bank will make them pay by 
squeezing the eco n omy through 
higher rates. 

Monetary masochism? 

That's the idea. Or even ’'sado- 


monetarism”, as somebody 
once described it 

Hava we got 

sado-monetai uti naming 
monetary pofley now? 

It appears not The ntne mem- 
bers of the Bank's monetary 
policy committee are afl commit- 
ted to meeting the Govern- 
ment’s 2.5 per cent target for 
inflation, but the majority are 
hesitating about putting up Inter- 
est rates again, even though 
they think there is stffl a risk of 
missing the inflation target - 

But sorely I nflati on is 
alr ea dy over 25 per cent? 

Right. Headline inflation is at 
4 per cent, and the target mea- 
sure is 3 per cent But the 
Bank's goal is to have Inflation 
under control over a two-year 
period, so there b an excute far 
not being on target 
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Across 


1 Cycle enclosure (6) 

6 Investigation reaches wrong 
outcome after right start (8) 

9 Movingly depict an academic 
W 

10 He gets nothing not recorded 

right (6) 

11 Considering holding a party (S) 
18 In ancient myth she became 

a goddess (4) 

14 Writes one’s first fetters (8) 

17 Aiming to rnprove the 
outside of the house (H) 

18 Speed unions insist upon to 
get the job done (4) 

20 HostHe remark one was gang 
to make (8,4) 

23 Country put n a word of 
thanks for foreign capital (6) 

24 Set off in good time towards 
dawn ( 9 ) 


26 As an afterthought, changes 
the books (8) 

26 Display well started 

Down 


3 Changed arcumstances may 
put a different complexion on 
ft(9) 

4 English country property (B) 

B Those investing m pop music 

watch each and every act 

(9,8) 

6 Picadors are Involved here 
and there (8) 

7 Tall story swallowed by an 
outsider® 

8 Chars overtime to wipe off 
debts (5,5) 

12 Crack ace orbits with a 
display of stunt flying (10) 

16 Going back to Bvfog by 
oneself? (2,7) 
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Ifl I’m about to draw gun in 

temper (8) 

19 
21 

22 h’suseAilwinakmgthe 
pitch {<5 
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P AUL Gascoigne 
has played in his 
first and last 
World Cnp. 
Glenn Hoddle 
has decided that 
Gascoigne is not ill though 
for Prance and has left him 
out of the En gland squad ne I 
will formally announce Here 
at lunchtime today 
This is not the only sur- 
prise. Rio Ferdinand, die 13- 
year-old West Ham United 
sweeper, has been included, 
giving Hoddle an important 
defensive option. Both Paul 
Mer son, his Intermittent in- 
ternational career once more 
revived, and Steve McMana 
man are there as well. 

Les Ferdinand has won 
Hoddle's vote over Dion Dub- 
lin for the vacancy among the 
strikers left by lan Wright’s 
withdrawal with a hamstring 
inj ury. As expected Nigel 
Martyn, impressive against 
Belgium in on 

Friday, has pipped Ian 
W^Sartbr th& third goalkeejK 
ing place. 

l^st night the six discarded 
players were beading home, 
striking Spanish air traffic 
controllers permitting. In addi- 
tion to Gascoigne, Walker and 
Dublin. Phil Neville, Andy 
Hinr.hrilffe and Nicky Butt 
have been considered excess 
baggage. HlnchcUffle was al- 
ways a doubt anyway because 
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of the thigh injury he picked 
up in training last week. 

For Gascoigne the news 
woi have come as a bitter dis- 
appointment. England’s lach- 
rymose hero of Italia 90 had 
been so desperate to make up 
for t-imfr lost to injuries and 
shake off the bibulous image 
the headline writers had 
given him. 

Hoddle has made a choice 
both brave and logical Gas- 
coigne .cannot deny. that, he 
has been given every chance 
to prove his match fitness. 

Hoddle's decision, moreover, 
has been taken solely on the 
grounds of football and fit- 
ness Issues. Late nights and 
kebabs, it win be emphasised 
today, have sot come into it 

The reality is flat Gas- 
coigne was always going to 
struggle to Tnalm the squad 
after such a long period of in- 
activity at Rangers before he 
signed for Middlesbrough. 

And once he started playing 
regularly one did not have to 
be an expert to see that he 
was struggling to keep up. ■ 

Clearly the one-and-a-half En g l and coach reached the 
matches Hoddle gave Gas- conclusion that Gazza had 
arfgne against Morocco and 


| Andy Hinchcliffe 
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Belgium in Casablanca in 48 
hours last week finally con- 
vinced the En gland COach 
that taking Gazza to France 
would be too much of a risk. 

As late as Friday nigblHod- 


to prove that he would not 
run out of breath. 

Gascoigne’s presence in the 
qualifiers, especially against 
Italy in Rome, was far from 
wasted but he was only valu- 


dk JXWSK HT to a limited role which 
astically about- Gascoigne’s did not make too ®any de- 
skills while consistently add- mands on his stamma. None 
ing the rider that “he has to of England’s pnndirt rivals 


be 100 per cent fir. After tak- 
ings day to consider the im- 
plications of taking Gas- 
coigne to the World Cup the 


— Brazil, Germany, Italy, Ar- 
gentina, Spain, Holland and 
Prance — would consider in- 
dud Ing a. player in Gas- 


coigne’s present condition in 
a World Cap squad. 

Gascoigne's absence throws 
a whole new light on what 
Hoddle is planning to do in 
the problem area of England's 
midfield. Paul luce and David 
Batty were always going to be 
in as defensive props in front 
of the back three. 

Now, for inventiveness and 
imagination, England have 
the choice of Paul Scholes, a 
likely alternative to Gas- 
coigne, the revived Darren 
Anderton. McMannman with 
his ability to float and take on 


defenders for pace, plus Mer- 
son's speed and shooting 
power. Michael Owen will be 
particularly pleased that 
McManaman. his Liverpool 
team-mate and an. astute 
reader of his attacking runs, 
has survived the cut 
Robert Lee's international 
service has been preferred to 
Butt’s ability to lmk up natu- 
rally with his Manchester 
United colleagues Scholes, 
David Beckham and Gary 
Neville. Hoddle has balanced 
the mixture of youth and ex- 
perience rather nicely. 


Confirmation of Hoddle's 22 
for France may queH rising 
doubts about his tactics and 
strategy for this World Cup. 
The fact ..that his choice was 
less predictable .than most en- 
visaged suggest^ Hoddle will I 
retain an open ywind jq 'the 
matter of ham selection and 
tactics. 

Nevertheless doubts will 
persist Impressive though 
England were in Rome last 
October, when Hoddle's team 
played with patience, disci- 
pline and no little skin to hold 
Italy to 0-0 and assure them- 


selves of a place among the 
finalists, their performances 
in the warm-up games have 
been less convincing. 

Such pessimism Is sorely 
premature. The team who 
play against Tunisia will bear 
very little resemblance, for 
example, to the oddly as- 
sorted sides Hoddle fielded in 
Casablanca. There he was 
merely looking at spare parts 
and making up his mind 
about Gascoigne. 

In Marseille Hoddle will al- 
most certainly pick the bulk 
of the players who qualified 


in Rome, except that Shearer 
will lead the attack instead of 
Wright and now there will be 
somebody else in place of Gas- 
coigne. The only other change 
might see Gary Neville 
| replacing Gareth Southgate 
| or Sol Campbell in defence, 
but it is nice to have available 
Rio Ferdinand's comfort in 
possession when bringing the 
ball out from the back. 

Above all Hoddle's squad 
confirms the strength Eng- 
land epjoy between the posts 
at one end and in front of goal 
at the other- Few nations 


have a goalkeeper as reliable 
as David Seaman and a 
striker of Shearer’s quality. 

England, moreover, should 
continue to prove a very diffi- 
cult team to beat It is just 
that when the time comes to 
take off the overalls and don 
evening dress Hoddle's mid- 
field will need to learn 
quickly how to put on a bow 
tie. At least now Gascoigne 
has gone, it will be In less 
danger of wearing a red nose. 

World Cup news, pagee 14 
and 15 
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I F ENGLAND go into their 
last Group G game requir- 
ing a victory over Colom- 
bia to reach the knockout 
stages of the World Cup fin- 
als, they need not on Satur- 
day’s evidence, have any 
sleepless nights. Or resort to 
spoon-benders or faith-heal- 
ers. That is the message likely 
to be conveyed to Glenn 
Hoddle by John Gorman and 
Glenn Roeder. 

The English pair, members 
of Hoddle's coaching staff, 
were among the crowd of 
50,000 which saw Germany 
threaten a rout of the South 
Americans in the Waldstadion 
before settling for a 3-1 win. A 
wider margin would surely 
have shattered Colombia's 
dwindling confidence. 

Unlike Hoddle. who has 
used 27 players in England’s 
past three games, Heraan 
Gomez had placed his faith In 
a tried but seemingly none- 
too- trustworthy line-up. The 
Colombia coach changed only 
his goalkeeper from the side 
that had drawn 2-2 with Scot- 
land a week earlier but. if 
their mistak es here were any- 
thing to go by, experience 
counted for little. 

Not a minute bad elapsed 
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Hanging in there ... the Scotland midfielder John Collins and Joe-Max Moore dispute possession 

United States 0 Scotland 0 
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Scots cool) calm and coll 


Patrick Glenn 
In Washington 




Early opener . . . Bierhoff scores his first thomaswenzls 


COLOMBIA (4-2-2-2): Uondragon; 
Cabrera. Bermudez (Palacios. 52). 
Cordoba, Santa: Serna. Lozano: 
Valderrama, Rincon (Rlcard. 58): Valencia 
(ArtsUzabaL 52], Asprtlla. 

Rafarae; A Ouzounov (Bidgarta). 


RAWING conclu- 
sions from friendlies 
■ prove to he 

about as reliable as 
reading tea-leaves, but Scot- 
land’s trip to America has 
helped dispel much of the pes- 
simism that was felt in the 
wake of the World Cup draw. 

Any eulogising of their per- 
formances in drawing both 
their matches, against Colom- 



bia and now the United 
States, would have to be tem- 
pered by questioning the 
strength of the opposition. 
Neither of the teams from the 
Americas looked likely con- 
querors when France Is in- 
vaded in the coming weeks. 
But they had advantages in 
climate and support in New 
Jersey and Washington 
respectively, yet the Scots 
played well enough and con- 
trived enough chances to 
have beaten both. 

The underlying trend in 
Craig Brown's team, towards 
coherence and fluency from 
defence through to attack, 
has caused a few observers to 
sense a growing belief that 
qualification from a World 
Cup group that includes 
Brazil. Norway and Morocco 
can be achieved. 

This view was reinforced 
by Tom King, director of ad- 
ministration of the US Soccer 
Federation, after Saturday's 
draw in the almost intoler- 
able heat and humidity of the 
RFK Stadium. It was perhaps 
traditional American hyper- 
bole but he told Brown: "You 
can beat Brazil You gave us a 
much more awkward game 
than they did" — a reference 
to the US’s 1-0 victory over 
the world champions in the 
Gold Cup this year. 

Claudio Reyna, one of the 
US’s more influential players, 
had withdrawn minutes be- 
fore the kick-off after injuring 
a hamstring in the prelimi- 
naries but was equally enthu- 
siastic about the Scots' pros- 
pects in Paris on Wednesday 
week. , 

“We beat Brazil and, from 
what I’ve seen here, Scotland 
could do the same thing," he 
said. "There is certainly no 
reason why you should have 
any fear of them.” 

Whatever other trepida- 
tions Scotland may have, the 
most significant one that 
some of the players are shed- 
ding is their dread of receiv- 
ing the ball. The improve- 
ment in service between 
defenders such as Colin 
Hendry, Colin Calderwood 
and Tom Boyd and the mid- 
fielders John Collins and Paul 
Lambert has been noticeable. 


Washington line-ups 


United 

States 
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It has not come about by ac- 
cident Since joining Monaco 
from Celtic two years ago. Col- 
lins has developed a more as- 
sertive personality and begun 
helping Brown to issue pre- 
cise Instructions to the defend- 
ers in an attempt to minimise 
long, aimless clearances. 


“We have a footballing mid- 
field." said Collins, "but there 
is no point in the likes of Paul 
Lambert and myself being 
there if we aren’t given the 
ball to our feet I’ve been tell- 
ing the defenders not to take 
the easy way out by lumping 
the ball up the park but to use 



Choker . . . Preki is restrained by Lambert 


it constructively. -Tbere -has 
been real I mprov ement in. 

mntehM and there were 
times in the match today 
when we held possessor ibr a 
longtime^ . - ; • 

' "it could still tie better, but 
the manager wflLTreep .on 
about it and so will Lambert 
and myself; and they’ll Keep 
improving-" ■ ■< • 7 ; - 

Lambert's experience ss a 
European Cup winner with 
Borussla Dortmund has made 
him <me of toe most formida- 
ble farces at Brown’s disposal 
and his performance against 
the US was characteristically 
composed and intelligfint. 

“Holding the ND. plastaglt 
around and being comfbrtaMfi 
with it is the only way to go at 

thi s level," said La m b ert - “All 
the top teams play like that 
Many of the Sarttisb sides 
still rush it forward bte if you 
want to compete with tee 
cream that has to change. .. 

"The side Is' lead- 

ing the way and people, hope- 
ftilly, will lookat it and reahse 
it's how it shcMfld he done- ffs 

the best chance^ have and 
Fm very pleased .about tee 
progress that’s beeamade. : 

"The trip has beenreaHy 
worthwhile; toe players tave 
been worked hard andtoflr*® 
respondedwell to diffioilt sit- 
uations. Pve never known 
heat like we had today and 1 
hope never to know ttagam. 
But, after taking a littte 
to adjust to the ronditkfflV we 
played well and: finished 
strongly. , 

"A lot of us . base token 
much satisfaction out of our 
work here and Tm sorewell 
be spot-on for France. Grms “ 
very good at bringh® a group 
of players to the boil at just 
the right time." - • V _ . „ 

After Hoy Wegeria hafl hrt 
Jim teighton’H- crossbar wtm 
a close-range drive In tfaemst 
half, the normally WHame 

Kevin Gallacher squander^ 

two outstanding ebsnosto 
secure victory hM^Scofl^a. 
Given his stomach-bug ean^ 
in the week, perhai»fcecanbe 
allowed the lapses. to an? 
case, as feown^aaid, *Td 
rather he miss them in foe 
friendly and score two against 
Brazil in the real teteS- 


Chile3Tunisia2 


Deadly Salas helps sink T unisia 


1 ■" UNISIA were beaten by 
I Chile yesterday in 
I Montelimar in France 
but showed they will be no 
pushovers for England 
when the teams face mi* 
other In the first Group G 
match a fortnight today. 

The North Africans twice 
took the lead against their 
highly fancied opponents 
and Chile only secured vic- 
tory with two late goals. 

Hatem Trabelsl breached 
Chile’s defence first, some- 
thing En gland failed to do 
when they lost to the South 
Americans at Wembley in 
February, and Adel SeUlmi 
added Tunisia’s second 
goal. 

Marceto Salas, whose 
double had accounted for 
Glenn Hoddle's team. 


equalised the opening goaL 
The playmaker Jose Lois 
Sierra, whose through-pass 
at Wembley had set up Sa- 
las’s superb first goal 
against England, levelled 
matters again in the 84th 
minute. 

Ivan Zamarano hit the 
winner three minutes from 
the end but there was still 
time for their defender Ja- 
vier Margas to be sent off. 

Mexico’s Antonio Car- 
bajal is about to lose his \ 
place in World Cup history . 1 
The former Mexico goal- ■ 
keeper etched his name in 
the record books for doing 
something Pele, Diego Mar- 
adona and Michel Platini 
could not: making five 
World Cup appearances. 

It earned him the nick- 


name “Cinco Copas” or 
“Five Cups**. But Ger- 
many's Lothar Matthaus is 
about to tie Carbajal's re- 
cord when the 37-year-old 
midfielder plays in his fifth 
World Cup finals to France, 
after injury sidelined the 
first-choice sweeper Matth- 
ias Sammer. 

“I hope he doesn’t get to 
play,** joked Carbajal, 69, 
from Iris home in Leon. 
“No, seriously, ail honour 
to those who deserve it. Be- 
sides, it’s an honour for me 
that the person who ties my 
record is someone like 
Matth&us, because he is a 
great player. 

“But rut not underesti- 
mating myself. He’s going 
to tie my record. Besides, it 
took 32 years to do that 


and I imagine 
another long time for ■ 

third person to do it. ■ 

CarbajaL who wurajjj® 
shirts to goal and dgHJg 

today's brightly cokmrg 

outfits, 

the World Cuptojteatf 

sa“assrsgrg. 

their £123,000 fine W 
crowd trouble ’ - at l«s* 

month's EuropeanCW- 

semi-ffhal with Borg*» 
Dortmund halv^ 
£ 413,000 penalty for tetigg. 

to too many fens at , 

nabeu stays, a dedsfoji^ 
scribed by the OhA’MpJJ-- 
dent Lorenao San* . 
“ rmj nst and artotraty - 
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Brazil haunted by glorious past 

In the first of a daily series on the World Cup groups, Michael Walker uncovers deep-rooted dissension in the favourites’ camp 


O F ALL tho man- 
agers and coach- 

ing Staff maTrlng 

their way ewer 
to France, one 
alone — Mario 
Jorge Lubo Zagallo — should 
haye travelled without anxi- 
ety Set aside the fact that 
nis Brazil squad is rightly 
regarded as the most talented 
and begin as World Cup 
favourites, Zagallo should 
nave been able to surf in from 
Rio on a giant, frothing wave 
of personal respect 

After all, this is the only 
man strolling the globe who 
has collected the World Cup 
frophy four times. Not even 
Pele. his compatriot and play- 
ing colleague in 1958 and 1962. 
can boast such success. In 
1970. when Pele was winning 
his third Jules Rimet, gac gl lA 
was bis manager a "H four 
years ago in America Zagallo 
claimed a quartet of golden 
trophies as assistant to one of 
his best friends In football. 
Carlos Parreira. 

One simple if astonishing 
truth is that Brazil have never 
won the World Cup without 
the involvement of Zagallo. It 
is hardly surprising then that 
the 66- year-old should say: 
“Co pa do Mundo — it is in my 
blood.” 

Yet the tournament is 
in the blood of Brazil's other 
150 million residents and that 
exerts its own pressure. 
Adding to it lately however, 
have been three of the coun- 
try’s foremost footballing citi- 
zens, who have publicly 
questioned Zagallo's methods 
and his mentality Unfortu- 
nately for Zagallo, the views of 
Carlos Alberto, Gerson and 
Tostao cannot be dismissed 
lightly These three are pillars 
of the greatest national side of 
the century — 1970 Brazil — 
and when Carlos Alberto 
accuses Zagallo of ‘’betraying 
everything Brazil are fomous 
for”, people notice. 

Carlos Alberto was actually 
referring to the football 
played by Brazil in USA 94. 
but the 1970 captain expects 
no better this time around. 
“What you will see in France 
is not real Brazilian football. 
We have some wonderful play- 
ers but Zagallo wiQ not let 
them improvise. He has no 
right to manage the national 
team.” 

As if that was not enough, 
Carlos Alberto says Zagallo 
should not be given any credit 
for the 1970 triumph as he was 
only installed as manager 
three months before the World 
Cup began. Brazil was a mili- 
tary dictatorship then and 
Zagallo’s appointment was 
widely seen as political. 

That may be the prevailing 
perception now but it ignores 



Broad shoulders ... the fitness of Romario has become a political problem for Mario Zacaiin, below paulo wwwks* 


Zagallo’s rising coaching rep- 
utation at the time. He was the 
young and successful man- 
ager of Botafogo then and 
three of that team, Gerson, 
Jairzinho and Paulo Cesar 
fea tu red prominently in the 
1970 Brazil side. Whatever the 
scale of Zagallo’s influence, it 
did not appear to inhibit 
Brazil's heartwarming and 
medal-winning lyricism. How- 
ever throughout his career 
critics have charged him with 
a preference for pragmatism 
over glory 

Such opponents may be pres- 
tigious but the arguments have 
raged for decades and Zagallo 
can do little but offer an expla- 
nation he uses frequently 
“Fbotball has changed." he 
contests. “Today there are not 


only more people behind the 
ball, most people are behind 
the ball Gerson must under- 
stand that this is not 1970. 

“Football is changing and 
not always for the better 
There is much less space In 
which footballers can express 
their ability At the 94 World 
Cup Colombia and Argentina 
tried to turn the clock back 
and play a happier, free flow- 
ing game but without much 
success. They reminded me of 
1982 when Brazil were voted 
the best 'pure football' team or 
the tournament But Brazil 
forgot to play to win and were 
knocked out in the second 
round, unlike in 1994 when 
Brazil did not put on a show 
but did play to win.” 

It is this last sentence 


which captures Zagallo’s phi- 
losophy of winning before 
entertaining, the belief that 
so enrages the purists. It is an 
approach to football which 
saw him earn the nickname 
"Little Ant” as a player. A 
left-winger in the Botafogo J 
team of Garrincha and Didi, 
Zagallo was the first winger 
in Brazil to “work back”, or 
even think of it, and he is 
still remembered for a , 
goal-line clearance in the ■ " 
1968 final because no 
Brazilian had ever wit- ' 
nessed a winger ; 
defending before. 

That defensive incli- 
nation — based on his ***-.- 
personal reasoning 
that he needed to work 
harder to justify being 


chosen in front of more gifted 
individuals — saw Zagallo 
omit Zico from the 1974 
World Cup squad, a compe- 
tition which resulted in 
fresh abuse for the manag pr 
owing to Brazil's alarmingly 
destructive tactics. 

Lake it or not, Zagallo 
has Zico by his side 

*.->• 
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, now — he was appointed by 
the Brazilian football authori- 
ties concerned by Zagallo's 
negativity and his use of 117 
players since 1994 — and the 
relationship between the two 
has come under scrutiny But 
if there is tension it has not 
stopped Zagallo sending his 
grandson to Zico’s football 
academy and the two men 
appear to share a lack of 
wholehearted faith in 
Romario. 

In the run up to USA 94 
when Zagallo was assistant 
coach, Romario played in only 
the last qualifying match — 
he scored the two goals that 
beat Uruguay in a game Brazil 
had to win — and the fuss 
surrounding Romario this 
weekend has seen Zico offer 
less than enthusiastic reas- 
surances about the striker's 
fitness. “It’s a worrying situa- 
tion.” said Zico, “but I'm not 
the only one with a voice.” 

Romario. Zagallo and Zico 
have had very public differ- 
ences in the past, with 
Romario once referring to 
Zico as “a loser”, but they are 
stressing the importance of 
harmony Just now Romario 
could hardly have said the 
same about Zagallo, the ulti- 
mate winner, even if last week 
he showed a softer side when 
relecting on Juninho. 

If I'd let my heart decide 
then he would be here, 
Zagallo said in Paris, “but 
emotion cannot be allowed to 
overcome reason.” 

Yet in other areas of his life 
Zagallo allows exactly that He 
Is notoriously superstitious 
and since marrying his wife 
on June 13 has let the number 
13 dictate his movements 
somewhat. 

He lives on the 13th floor of 
a Rio apartment block, has 13 
on his car’s licence plate, 
and always wears the No. 18 
shirt in training. It cannot 
have escaped his notice, there- 
fore, that the World Cup final 
•..is on July 12. 


Additional 
reporting by 
. Leonardo 
Rocha 








Group A form guide 
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Scotland cannot say they 
were not warned. It is 
almost a month since Mario 

Zagallo named not only 
squad for France but the II 
he wants to start the first 

game. Thus Craig Brown 
has been ahle to go to steep 
knowing his defence will 
face Romario and Ronaldo 
but not the emotional 
Bdmnndo, who is on the 
bench. There Is no starting 
place either for the bril- 
liant winger Denllson, the 
20-yeai>old who Joins Real . 
Betis for £20 million after 
the finals. 

Otherwise the line- op 
is fairly uncontroversiaL 
although Brazil will want 
to see more flair from a 
more gifted squad than 
four years ago.' The 
Barcelona pairing. 

Giovanni and Rlvaldo, will 
prompt from midfield as 
Brazil set out to achieve a 
first World Cup triumph <m . 
European soil stnee 1958. ■ 


Norway 

2S-1 



WB-ttMttdcaW5-fc 
0*renarkW2-0; Septum . 

D2-2; Prance D3-3 - 

awvidwiM* Morocco-. Jim ift i. 
Sco»nd.Jiaie i&SocR, 0uaa23 . : 

Imagine *hi» tmcoBtro BaM s 
optimism if England's • . . 
score against Saudi Arabia 
had been Which . 

Norway’s was four days ' 
alter the Saudis almost left 
Wembley with a win ^-or, : 
had Scotland, on theft: l&pt 
meeting with BraziL put / : 
four past Use wprtfl chmnpi- 
ons —which Norway did 
IhstMay 

foeigtoqualiftars ’> 
they averaged ptorethan ' 
2, 5 goals a game and 
did not lose a»& with 
Chelsea's Tore Andre Flo . 
andMancbester United'® 
OfeGtmnarSolsi^aer 
prominent oaithg score 
abeeLIJwrpooTs Oyvlnd 
Xeonhardsen ancTPetter 
Rod! of Sheffield ' * 
Wednesday should feature * 
faaMfleH and the Obi V 
Trafiord pairing of 
H ea n l n g B agaaditemg . 
Jehnsen In defence. With 
other players coming from . 
Italx Spam and Germany 
Nin-waysImuMbetoo strong 
for Morocco and Scotland—' 
and maybe even BtmdX. • 


Scotland 

Mete 150-1 
Udflw«Btdm 
UnfcKS States DOC. 

OoiemMa DM : Fmanq 
□1-1, Denmark Li -ft 
Franco L2-1 

Oiwte KhedulB Brazil. Juae to. 
Nowo* June 1ft Morocco. June 23 

Much, much better Scottish 
squads than this one 
assembled by Craig Brown 
. have failed to make it to 
the knock-out section in 
all of their seven previous 
visits to the finals. However; 
the tight-fisted 
that saw only three goals 
conceded in their 10 quali- 
fying matches returned 
against the United States 
— as did the familiar dry- 
ness at the other end. 

With no Duncan 
Ferguson or Ally McCofst 
to put the ball in and no 
Gary McAllister in mid- 
field. Brown’s major 
worries are creativity and 
who willbehisgoalscorec. 
Step forward Kevin 
GaUacber. scorer of the 
crucial first against Latvia 
in the game which meant . 
Scotland qualified as best 
runners up. John Collins * 
and Paul Lambert should 
ensure GaUacher at least 
gets the odd chance. 

Morocco ' 

jO&teaoM . 

Uk* Ora Karas £2-2; 


.-L^nSoaSiAMaU-i: 

■ ES£ . 

Braofl, Juno IS Sectoral. 

As they showed in their 
friendlies against England 
and France. Morocco are 
' far from the WtiJUani 
- Hague* of Group A,They 
possess the colour and 
personality to upset the 
Europeans to the group at ... 
feast — something they . 

in 1386 Morocco finished 
top, of their first-round * 
grouphheadqfBn^ahd, 
Poland and Portugal/ •' 
Theifeisacbattceaflt 
Xt first choices against : 
Norway on Wednesday 
week wlfthewjahclnbs * 
abroad, deluding a trio 1 

fromOapu^ofeGnma 
to Spate. Of these the 
a&yeaxHdd-Bttackfng .... 


Batgi — mossing against 
England-— Is theniosst 
exetttogand. tf heean ’ ' 
link op frequently with ■ 
bls' rinh mateSalahgdtfinfe 
Basmq the Ukesof 
HezntingBerg and Cotin : 
Heaidryaretoforstfeky 
evenings teMkratpeitap.' • 
an d Saint - Etienne. . 


Radebe and Fish 
named at back 
for South Africa 


Body blow for Maldini and the Azzurri 

Calf injury robs the Italians 
of top goalkeeper Peruzzi 


Ajax midfielder fancies Premiership test 

De Boer steps up his 
push towards Highbuiy 


T HREE England-based 
players have been 
named In South Africa’s 
World Cup squad. The centre- 
backs Lucas Radebe and 
Mark Fish, of Leeds United 
and Bolton respectively, and 
the Fulham goalkeeper Andre 
Arendse were named by the 
coach Philippe Troussier 
yesterday. 

Eight other players are 
with European clubs, includ- 
ing the former Leeds striker 
Phil Maslnga. now with Bari 
in Italy. 

Troussler’s squad lacks de- 
fensive midfielders after John 
Moeti and Barnsley’s Eric 
Tinkler were ruled out 
through injury. The coach 
said: “I know we will he weak 
there but I have concentrated 
cm the strong points of the 
imth I think I have 14 key 
players and the rest wjU pro- 
vide good cover.” 

Only 12 players survive 
from the African Nations Cop 
finale in Babkina Faso four 
months ago, when South Af- 
rica finished runners-up. 
Troussier took over as coach 
after that tournament. 

Four players, however, 
remain from the team's .first 
in ternational six years age. 
Radebe, the captain, the de- 
fender David Nyathi, the mid- 
fielder Doctor Khnmalo and 


Squads 


Vonk. 

yl. AnmdM. Pa freterw MrtgiinJ. 
fit. Jackson. Fish, R adobe, Ism. 
Mtes Fortune, Phlri, MMftow. 
slete. Augustine. Buckley, Khumato. 
ota. Mofam. Fonreile Matfnga. 
ML Sikhosana. McCarthy. 

HOCCOi aMlhe«p«M» Braal. 
wkrt. Chatffl. Pe te - * — Howl, TfM. 
ML Ei Hadrioul, Nekrouz. Saber, 
uni. ■MfleMrerei Curbs, azxouz . 
jpo, Hadfl, El Khaiel. Sellaml. 
•Mi Bwelr. Haekta. El Ktiattabi. 
ldl.AaBlne.MiH. . 

Ainb OaiHr— jwrM De WlWe. 
I nden. Van de Walla. t teHa n tie f 
kfllmana. Detlendre. Staelene, 
SOL VWovto. Van IMr, De Boeck. 
traaton. HaMtee Boffin, Van dar 
Van Karektoown. Wtmote, Clamant 
i hnate L Mpww*. U upena. 

, OOvelrtL Vertioyen. 

IWTUlAi Oeelkeeprerai Hoa, 
OS. CsvaMra. Defeodersi SonaW. 
a, zanettl, Chamot Pat VNaa. 
u. Wimsll-Tir Sftneona. Alraeyda. 
I, Astmds. esuando. Bartl, Ortega. 

; Batistuta. tApez, Oeiflads, 


Masinga, the country’s top 
scorer with 14 goals. 

Riahi Redar and Ahmed 
Bahja were surprise omis- 
sions when the Morocco 
coach Henri Michel named 
his squad. 

Redar, a lively forward who 
has been in prolific form for 
Raja Casablanca, had been 
struggling for fitness but was 
expected to be included. He 
came an as a substitute in the 
1-0 defeat by England last 
Wednesday. Bahia, a striker 
in good form with Ittihad 
Quatar, was also expected to 
be in the party but he clashed 
with- Michel over disciplinary 
issues this year. 

The veteran striker Enzo 
Sdfo was named in Belgium's 
squad but there was no room 
for the defender Philippe 
Leonard, the striker Michael 
Goossens and the midfielder 

Gert daessens. 

Leonard's exclusion was 
the biggest surprise. He 
played in Belgium's 1-0 defeat 
by France cm Wednesday but 
was dropped for Friday's 0-0 
draw with England. The in- 
clusion of the 32-year-old 
Sctfo confirms that he and the 
coach Georges Leekens have 
buried their differences. 

The Andeziecht player went 
into self-imposed exile from 
the international scene in 
February after being left out 
for a friendly. He and the 37- 
year-old captain Franky Van 
der Elst are on their way to 
their fourth World Cup finals. 

Up front. Standard Liege’s 
exciting 19-year-old striker 
Lo^onda “Emile’’ Mpenza has 
been included alongside his 
21-year-old brother and dub- 
mate Mho. 

The Roma striker Abel 
Balbo flew to Buenos Aires at 
the weekend after a surprise 
call-up by the Argentina 
pp? /»Ti Daniel Passarella. His 
inclusion left Claudio Canig- 
gia, a Cup campaigner in 1990 
and 1994, out in the cold. 

Balbo, 32 today, is a prolific 
scorer but his selection is a 
surprise, coming only days 
after an Italian court give 
him an eight-month sus- 
pended sentence for tax 
evasion. 


Paddy Agnew bn Rome 


I TALY yesterday experi- 
enced the first serious 
setback of their World 
Cup preparations when the 
first-choice goalkeeper An- 
gelo Peruzzi was forced out 
of France 98 with a badly 
tom calf muscle. 

The Juventus goalkeeper 
was injured while taking 
part in a light training ses- 
sion before the squad’s de- 
parture for Gothenburg, 
where they will face 
Sweden In a friendly 
tomorrow. 

At first glance the loss 
might seem serious but the 
man who will replace Pe- 
mzzL Glanluca PagUuca of 
Interaazionale, is not only 
a highly experienced player 
bnt also in stupendous 
form- 

PagUuca, who has won 34 
caps, knows all about the 
pressure of a World Cup 

finals, because he was in 

goal for most of Italy’s rim 
to the 1994 final where they 
lost to Brazil on penalties. 

Many Italian football 
commentators rate him a 
better goalkeeper than Pe- 
ruzzi and there are many 
other pundits who believe 
that bis demotion from the 
national team in the build- 


up to Euro 96 owed more to 
his differences of opinion 
with the then coach Arrigo 
Sacchi than to any loss of 
form. 

-Sacchi, it is understood, 
took particular exception 
to a full and frank inter- 
view given by Pagliuca to 
an Italian weekly maga- 
zine, in which he spoke at 
great length about sex. 

Pagliuca, who had to wait 
for the arrival of Cesare 
Maldini as national coach 
In December 1996 before 
being recalled to the 
squad, recently expressed 
his delight at being back in 
the fold and added that, 
even after four years, the 
memory of playing on the 
losing side In a World Cup 
final still hart. 

If anything should go 
wrong for Pagliuca then 

Maldini can still rest easy, 
for both the new No. 2 and 
No. 3, Gianluigi BufTon of 
Parma and Francesco Toldo 
of Florentine, have had 
some international experi- 
ence as well as being 
thoroughly experienced in 
the demands of Serie A. 

Buffbn made his league 
debut as a 17-year-old 
against Milan three sea- 
sons ago, keeping a clean 
sheet with a memorable 
performance in a 1-0 win. 



Peruzzi . . . torn muscle 

More recently he made his 
international debut In 
dramatic circumstances, 
replacing the injured Pag- 
liuca during Italy’s 1-1 
draw in the World Cup 
play-off with Russia last 
November. 

In windy, sub-zero condi- 
tions and on a snow-cov- 
ered Moscow pitch Buffbn 
held his nerve admirably 
and immediately booked 
his passage to France. 

Toldo, also long estab- 
lished in Serie A, made a 
similar debut two years 
earlier, replacing Luca 
March egiani during a 1-1 
draw In European Champi- 
onship qualifying against 
Croatia in Split. 


Romario declares himself fit and ready to 
play against Scotland in World Cup opener 


SCOTLAND may have to 
Scope with Romario as well 
as Ronaldo when they play 
Brazil in the first match of the 
World Cup finals on Wednes- 
day week at the Stade de 
France. 

Romario declared himself 
fit for the game after recover- 
ing from a calf Injury. "I have 
feitb In God that I will be 
available for the coach to pick 
me If he wants,” he said. ‘1 
can’t guarantee that I will be 
100 per cent match-fit by then 
but I wifi be fit enough to 
play.” 

lie has been unable to train 
Bi ne ** the squad assembled 


earlier this month and the 
Brazilian media claimed that 
be bad fallen out with the 
team's assistant coach Zico. 

But Romario, a World Cup 
winner in 1994. denied reports 
that Zico had told him he 
would be dropped If he did not 
train normally by tomorrow. 
Fifa’s deadline for squad 
changes. 

"Whoever says this is 
lying," said Romario. "These 
are just rumours- My 
relationship with him is as 
good as can be. I don’t have to 
prove anything. Tm not wor- 
ried about this. In any case, 
I’m virtually cured. I'm not 


feeling pain any more. 

'“The thought of missing the 
World Cup has never entered 
my head. By Wednesday or 
Thursday I should be able to 
train normally again.” 

Brazil have already 
dropped the defender Marclo 
Santos and the midfielder Fla- 


vio Conceicao from the squad 
after it was decided that they 
would not recover from in- 
jury in time for the finals. 

Both players contested the 
decisions. In feet Conceicao 
played a full match and 
scored for his club Deportlvo 
Coruna two days after being 
dropped. 


R ONALD de Boer has 
stepped up his attempts 
to link with his former 
Ajax team-mates Dennis 
Bergkamp and Marc Over- 
mans at ArsenaL 
'1 know Arsenal are very 
interested In me and I would 
love to play for them,” said 
the 28-year-old Holland mid- 
fielder, who Is under contract 
to the Dutch champions until 
2004. 

"There are few dubs that 
really fit into how I want to 
play, but Arsenal is one of 
them. I will be reassured only 
once Ajax and Arsenal have 
made up their minds. 

Tottenham are set to sign 
Knut Reinhardt from Borus- 
sia Dortmund. The left-sided 
defender, who was in the 
squad when Dortmund won 
the 1997 European Cup, is 
understood to have an escape 
clause in his contract and can 
leave for a set fee. 

Reinhardt watched Spurs' 
last game of the season, a i-i 

home draw with Southamp- 
ton, and has since begun dis- 
cussing personal terms at 
White Hart Lane. 

Blackburn will this morn- 
ing complete the signing of 
Southampton's Kevin Davies 
for a club-record £7.25 mil- 
lion, Britain’s third most ex- 
pensive deal involving domes- 
tic players. Only Alan 
Shearer, £15 million from 
Blackburn to Newcastle, and 
Stan Cofiymore, £35 million 
from Nottingham Forest to 
Liverpool, have cost more. 

The England Under-2J in- 
ternational is understood to 
have a seven-year deal worth 
£20,000 a week. He leaves 
Southampton only 12 months, 
20 full games and 12 goals 
after becoming the former 
manager Graeme Souness’s 


last si gnin g for Saints, for a 
knock-down £700,000 from 
Chesterfield. 

Davies, now 21. became the 
youngest player to appear In 
the Coca-Cola Cup when he 
came on for Chesterfield 
against West Ham in Septem- 
ber 1993, aged IS years and 
180 days, and last season was 
shortlisted for the PFA Young 
Flayer of the Year award. 

Southampton, turned down 


| an initial approach from 
Blackburn but found the next 
offer too good to refuse. All 
the proceeds have been 
pledged to the manager David 
Jones for team strengthening. 

His £3.5 million bid for 
Crystal Palace’s Matt Jansen 
has been rejected, however, 
but the 30-year-old David 
Howells of Spurs and Newcas- 
tle's Darren Peacock, also 30, 
have been lined up on free 
transfers. 

The South Coast club are 
also having talks to bring 
Carmine Esposito, who 
scored 14 goals for Empoli 
last season, over from Serie A 
for about £3 million. 

Birmingham's chairman 
David Gold is hoping Steve 
Bruce will decide to stay at St I 
Andrews even though Gold 
has given the captain permis- 
sion to talk to Norwich City 
about the managerial vacancy 


at Carrow Road. Bruce, 37, 
has recently signed a 12- 
month contract with Birming- 
ham and Gold is keen for him 
to lead the team. 

‘7 don’t want to lose him 
and neither does anyone else 
connected with Birmingham 
City,” Gold said. *7 know that 
he is desperate to play on for 
another season and I am sure 
that he realises that his best 

chances of reaching the Pre- 
miership will be by staying 
with us.” 

However, he conceded: “It 
Is a very romantic scenario 
for Steve, as he became a big 
Cavourite at Norwich and it is 
an exciting prospect for him 
to go back as their player- 
manager." 

• Scotland's women heat 
Lithuania 17-0 in their World 
Cup qualifier in Glasgow yes- 
terday to force a play-off with 
the Czech Republic. 


Hughes demands his right of 
free passage from the Bridge 


C HELSEA want a fee for 
Mark Hughes, even 


though the Welsh striker is 
insis ting that their player- 
manager Gianlnca VialU 
should honour a promise to 
release him on a free 
transfer. 

Although Hughes has a 
year to ran on his contract, 
he said Vialli had agreed he 
could leave Stamford 
Bridge for nothing if 
Chelsea bought Lazio’s cen- 
tre-forward Pierluigi 
Casiraghi. 

The Italian was signed 
for £5.5 million on Friday 
but Chelsea’s managing di- 
rector Colin Hutchinson 
made St clear the club were 
looking for a transfer fee. 
<r We will do what’s best for 
Chelsea football club and 
Mark Hughes,” he said. 

Hughes countered: “Vialli 
told me if Casiraghi came I 
would be given a free trans- 
fer. I hope that is still the 
case, and if it Is then it’s a 
great gesture by Luca. I 
hope he will be as good as 
his word over this. But 


Chelsea are now saying any 
fee would depend on which 
clubs come in for me. 
That’s totally out of order.” 

Hutchinson was in Paris 
where he was holding talks 
with another Vialli target, 
Marcel Desailly of Milan 
and France. 

Don Goodman, a key fig- 
ure in Wolves’ run to the 
FA Cup semi-finals, has 
joined the Japanese club 
Sanfrecce Hiroshima. The 
forward, who was a free 
agent, has signed a one- 
year £350,000 deal with the 
J League side. 

The former England 
rugby onion coach Jack 
Rowell has become a direc- 
tor of Reading, who were 
relegated to the Second Div- 
ision In May. 

RowelL who accepted an 
invitation to join the board 
from the Royals’ chairman 
John Madejski, said: *Tve 
always been very inter- 
ested in football. The future 
is exciting, not least with 
Reading. I think they’U 
bounce straight back up.” 
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VvvV : ;'• Tlie Do You IIMidXITheyiill boast 


.#; f . unflattering nicknames 


Haircuts lOO 

No.2 Heath Streak 


Observe. if you will, 
the stylish brevity of the 
Zimbabwean’s crop, the 
way no strand of hair goes 
is the same direction, the 
flowing freedom of the 
fringe. All the rage in 
Bulawayo, apparently. 



Gratuitous Graphic 


The England selectors: what are they ; realiy Hke? : 


Sixty-four players foam the current eounty circuR ba^ 
queen and country In a Test, Of these v. , 




Mike Smith 

- - Testa 1 

Match tiguma 

— 0-80 


12 have made a century M&e 

- — — - - Testa 

12 have taken a five-far Mate/ 

_41 have don e neithe r 

29 have been dumped after fewer lhan five caps 

Which makes the England selectors . 

(a) Horribly impatient • ^ jmifl 

(fr) Acutely reaBsaic ' 

(c) Far too bl o ody ni ce 

(d) Cursed . . * 

(e) Clueless 


Answers on the customary 
postcard (m&ted HQ} pfa&sa 


John Stephenson™ 
Testa » jfl- 

.Runs 38 • }. 


Tests 1 
fhns.1t 


AUosiJI 




£***/*? 
• •: 




ps 

I mam 


TUfnell was reportedly expelled &r setting fire to his school fa H*g3igate r tlfeHMiU; 

odon residence of IBIifiaireafley and still hcaxw toWMod^Woe^ not - ' : 


■ manner of speaking. Kart Marx. Another Karl, Kart Krifclujn, has ^ntinach of fas career, 
saving byes from Devon Malcolm (Thanks to Hilda Accrington, (tf Forest Hill SE23) 

. “ - ", " x I . • 


Each week we wii print the niost fagenkjusnaute from aspetified personality to' Nortfiamj&^ ' ‘ - v 

agdess p»» man^. Send cor^rtxdksns to the adtiess bdpM^r^week^slBitin0>ppiift' Oanm Oo«vl^ : 


Everything you 
always wanted to 
knowabout (but 
were too pomelo 
ask} about... 
Northamptonshire 








■agalnatSmr^jrwbeo the 
pair set the coiitity^a 2 t ' 

.lastwekhyJMXjoye^nd; ’ 
David Ripley}. v / 

Up for wfaat wotM have been 
the wincing ran againetthe , 
MffL Australians. Rushmurljas. 
it hisnamesate Gordon com- . 
posed the 1371 hit tf YbuCould 
Read My Mind as a tribute. 


Key question How come 

tbgy’ve never woe the 
championship? 

AnovaHs answer In 1965, . 
.whefc they finished five 
' points short, Keith Andrew 
dropped off-spinner Solly on 
a bunsen burner against 
Worcestershire, who woo 
and took the title. 

Cleans to tame Hold first- 
class record for highest sec- 
ond-innings total in England 
(712 v Glamorgan last week) 
and lowest total anywhere 
02 v Gtoucs, 1007); once went 
99 championship games 
without a win (May 141935 to 
May 29 1939); 


Big shout . 

Murmurs from the:* <•; 
outfieW 


DavjrfSfeela 
prematurely 
grey maestro, XS gB F 
spcmsorwJa S§S5 
legoflamb t x«k u 
per run in W . " 

Iff® Ashes • ^ • 

. series (final reajk" . , 

taDy affix 
Eertertfactoid In 
1936, Alfred "Fred" v 

Bakewell, thee avarag- w 
fag 45,44 from.six Tests. 

involved in a car 
accident and never 
ployed for England 
again- in 1969, Colin 
-OJJie’* Milburc, then aver- • 
agfagVfoXl from nine Tests, 
was involved in a car 
accident pnd never — 


played for England agafo* •■ 
Highest high Jin} Criffiths. 
then holder of. world reedrd 
for successive dudes, surviv- 
ing 29 bails, more than a few 
of them from Michael Hold- 
ing, to pull off a one-wicket 
victory over Lancashire In 
the 1981 NatWest semi-fmaL 
Lowest flow Derbyshire’s 
Geoff Miller short-heading 
Allan Lamb's throw to win 
the final off the last ball, * 
bowled by Griffiths (below). 
Best XI (v Somerset, 1976: 
won by innings and 86 runs): 
Virgin. Cook, Steele, Mush- 
tag. leapt), Willey; Larkins, 
Williams. Sharp (wkt). 
Sarfraz, Hodgson, Bedt 
Dream XI Bake well, 

Mil burn, Steele; Brookes, 

A Lamb, Mushtaq, 

F Brown (capt). 
jtr. Andrew (wktX ■ 
Ambrose, Tyson, 
BedL.' 

Colt h e ro Albert 
V Ligfatfoot. 

\ Crewe-bom 
■^-A andcrewccrt, 
UjisSteady 
middle-order batsman 
(and later diibgrooruis- • 
man jonre went Sve sea- 
sons without reaching . 
- •» three figures In the 
^ chatepionatup Partnered 
Raman Subba Row' 


"Good fielding, fittte man’' . 
Alec St ewa rt boosts Graham 
Thorpe's self-esteem In the . 

B&tf quarter-fora* 


players know 1 used 
to box. and that's probably 
why they don't stuff arotmd 
■with me" 

Cyrtf «|fice Ono"liftciiicy, 

the first umpire to be awarded 
a benefit, reveals why nobody 
efissestwn 


“1 invented most of that 
stuff" 

Mice One on why he does 
not gfve a stuff about over- 


Gordon Greexddge had 
accepted Ray HHngworth'S 
offer to play for JSngfamd. 
Milte Breaxtey would never 
have played Test cricket, 
Brian Close 'wouEThave 
succeeded Tony Gieigas . 
captain, and Fried Trueman 
would have gfrea up 

" coramen tatin g” in 1977. 


*• .-i ijj-. 
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Down bat oat . . . Vince Wells celebrates catching Michael May off his own bowling photograph; Laurence Griffiths 


County Championship: Derbyshire v Leicestershire 


Patience pays off for Lewis 


HUceSehrey 
at Queen’s Park 


T HE County Champion- 
ship still has the appear- 
ance of early-season 
skirmishing about it Had 
Derbyshire managed to beat 
Leicestershire they would 
have gone second behind 
Surrey. They did not bowled 
out for 217 in their second in- 
nings to lose by 38 runs inside 
three days here in Derby, and 
In consequence Durham as- 
cended to third, a height that, 
for a side not acclimatised to 
grand things, ought to require 
oxygen. 

Yesterday’s win was the 
second of the season for 


Leicestershire but it was cele- 
brated as if it was the first of 
the decade. Phil Simmons at 
slip took the catch to finish 
the game and whooped with 
delight before sprinting from 
the field and vaulting the pa- 
vilion gate. A bit worrying, 
really. 

On a bowler-friendly pitch 
Derbyshire never really had a 
hope of making 256. the high- 
est score of the match, to win. 
On Saturday a frenetic second 
day’s play saw 19 wickets fall, 
including that of Michael 
Slater in the final session, 
leaving Derbyshire a further 
213 runs to make yesterday 
with nine wickets and two 
days in hand. 

All Leicestershire had to do 


was be patient and chip away, 
though with play starting an 
hour late they had removed 
only Adrian Rollins by lunch, 
his innings of 41 ending when 
he was smartly caught at slip 
to give Alan MuUallv the first 
of his four wickets. 

Although Vince Wells then 
enhanced Leicestershire's 
prospects with two wickets 
after the interval, a fourth- 
wicket stand of 81 between 
Kim Barnett and Michael 
May gave Derbyshire the 
semblance of a chance, partic- 
ularly as James Ormond, 
their destroyer in the first in- 
nings, had limped off with a 
groin strain. 

Barnett’s knees had more 
chemicals in them than Boots 


and it is a wonder that he is 
playing at all. Mullally 
roughed him up a bit with 
some testing short stuff but 
he survived, unleashing an 
evocative square drive, hit- 
ting four more boundaries 
and hooking Mullally Into the 
trees to reach 57 before Chris 
Lewis called for Matthew 
Brimson's left-arm spin and 
gained immediate reward. 

Thereafter Derbyshire had 
no answer. Two more wickets 
fell to Wells and Mullally 
without addition. Dominic 
Cork survived an appeal for a 
catch at the wicket, and al- 
though he hit Brimson 
straight for six he was caught 
at slip next ball, leaving Mul- 
lally to mop up. 


Middlesex v Glamorgan 


Powell digs in under the scaffolding to set a teasing target 


Paul Weaver at Lord’s 


I N THE shadow of the scaf- 
folding of the new Grand- 


■ folding of the new Grand- 
stand, beneath the embryonic 
media centre and below the 
recently restructured Mound 
Stand, which all indicate that 
this most grand and stately of 
cricket grounds is being ush- 
ered into a fresh era, a dog- 
gedly old-fashioned cricket 
match is being played. 

Middlesex are six for no 
wicket and today need an- 
other 307 from a minimum of 
96 overs to beat Glamorgan. It 
is four years since they 


scored more than 300 in the 
fourth innings to win a cham- 
pionship match. 

It has been an absorbing 
match and, if the ball is turn- 
ing, it Is doing so slowly 
enough to suggest that Robert 
Croft and Dean Cosker may 
not have matters all their 
own way. Middlesex will be 
relieved to learn that Waqar 
Younls will not bowl again 
here — nor possibly against 
Hampshire starting an 
Wednesday — because of an 
elbow injury. Those wearing 
hard hats today will probably 
be working on the scaffolding. 

This pitch is now five days 


old, having been used for the 
carried-over Benson and 
Hedges Cup quarter-final 
against Essex, but is still good 
for its age. Mark Rampra- 
kash, as if trying to justify his 
decision to bowl, returned 
career-best figures of three 
for 32 as Glamorgan, who led 
by 52 runs on the first in- 
nings. made 260 in their 
second. But Phil Tuftiell did 
not get enough assistance to 
discourage him from bowling 
negatively over the wicket 
For Glamorgan Adrian Shaw 
not only avoided a pair but bat- 
ted wrth some brio, smacking 
Tufhell over mid-wicket for six 


on his way to a 65-ball fifty. But 
after be put on 96 for the first 
wicket with Stephen James, 
Glamorgan tost six for 48 and 
defeat loomed. 

For the second time in this 
match, however, Middlesex 
were frustrated by the 21 -year- 
old batsman Michael PowelL 
In his last match Powell made 
his maiden championship hun- 
dred. Now he followed his first- 
innings 43 with a knock of 
such obduracy it was the de- 
spair of the Middlesex bowlers. 
His unbeaten 79 occupied 3'4 
hours. Alim Evans, his rival 
for a place, must have de- 
spaired too. 


County Championship results and fixtures 


APRIL 17 


MAY 29 


Snmarsel v Hanpshfni fTauiton) 
WanrtcteaUfB v Lancashire (Edgttston) 


Surey * Sussex |The OvoO 
Warwickshire v Qtemoman 
WorcBStDrahfaevYaricshha 


APRIL 23 


Cheers, mate 
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with ttie fo llow in g extremely faint 
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font correct entry nil win a ««PF of 

ABfdGehbws fftndre Deatscfa), 






JULY 1 


Ooroysnife « Essen IDorby) 

Oatiam vLefe^KnoratUnj (DarttngKn) 
Gtemcrgan v Surey (TBCt 
Hamr^ire » GJouraetorahlra (Southampton) 
Kanl * Yorkstm (MatWona) 
MotUngferriBfiire v KMdta&ex (Tram Bridge* 
Sumbk v&jrorwt (How) 
WcifCO^O«hTOwNOf1han«tefiSW0 
(MtacaslHr) 


AUGUST 5 


sSSSi 




JULY 14 


Otoucoaafshtra * 5u3ssx (Cnawnham} 


AUGUST 6 

Sumpi v DvtysNrefntt DvaQ 


LflncasWro v Worcastetfstaro (LyCiamj 
UfeacterdlfrgvNorttwnfMonsntolLolcsstn) 


AUGUST 14 


JUNE 11 




JULY 15 


MAY 13 




Lastwtoefc Boycott on Bflngworth 


‘Twos almost in tears. {His] behav- 
idiK'w^sdfflSthiitgrdne.vsrdottia 
feam - to ahr, g prl another leSSOOL' Nevftf 




■abUtfe or lack of It”- 
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Essex v Km CSomnendl 

&aiwvMtaoto3e«(Oi#dfonj] 
WarwckHrtns v HtWU'Jwn (EdgW-Jn) 

YortatiWxHoning h airghxopcaraoipuqhl 



JULY 22 


AUGUST 19 


JUNE 17 


MAY 21 


UncBsNrQean Esawgjbr swenwtcKgtsI 
Ootics ea tx vwiis mi by 
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GJamwgan v LanusttnlCotoyn Boy) 
GtoucsBSteoJi^vSijn^iChoUentum) 
Hamp sh ire < WotBn^it a WBlPorejnouttil 
Mttdtosw » YortatwB (Lnrrfs) 
H onhflffip lo n^W B v Dert>y^irp INort ha mpto ^ 
SornersM v Dutum [TamiorO 
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Wanwictahlro * Essox (EnghasHml 


AUGUST 20 
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JUNE 26 


JULY 30 


®** T V5®'vYortssl*B|CwdHfl 


Somec** S? fai Surrey 
Dsrbyshire [2<} U Sussax B) t 
NpifisCflOtWailBSWbrshx 


LaoesisnMfl v Suxtw dflleasuxl 
MKMesex fEssBxfWBfcwGa Soum 
Noa«iflh a watiiw< aamoBan {Trent i 


Dnnyaijre v Kart (Dortjjr) 


AUGUST 26 


HflffoahirT,«[Xin^(SoutttiTipU)n) 

Lancashire* L ao staM ifaS (OUTraHonfl 
Notts » Nonhans (Tiem Brtdon 


D«WsMre * Dumam (Oertsy) 
NythMoptawhlre* Kent ( ton lx i ajtu il 
Nottinhamsft»B * LaimdarsMn (Wortocpca 
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Tour match 

Gloucestershire 
v South Africans 


Rhodes 

stakes 


dazzling 

claim 


David Foot sees key 
tourist batsmen flit 
form at Nevil Road 


G ary ejrsten scored 
his second hundred of 
the match in the eve- 
ning sunshine, « gt> in at Ms 
own composed tempo. 
There could hardly be a 
more assured personal pre- 
amble for Edgbaston. 

Once more his presence 
represented utter reliabil- 
ity for the tourists. He hit 
15 boundaries with thick- 
forearm power rather than 
poetry. And he was comple- 
mented by Jonty Rhodes’s 
dazzling innings. Rhodes 
hurtled past his 50 off 36 
balls, with two sixes and 
eight fours, struck with 
Impish s kill- If it was a Test 
statement — be seemed to 
be far from certain of inclu- 
sion — he surely clinched 
recognition. 

Earlier Mark AUeyne, be- 
reft of any kind of interna- 
tional honour to the puzzle- 
ment of the West Country 
faithful, compiled, the most 
flawless of hundreds. 
Gloucestershire’s last cen- 
tury against the South Afri- 
cans was more than 60 
years ago, by Wally Ham- 
mond and Reg Sinfield in 
the same game. Felici- 
tously, Hammond's daugh- 
ter Carilyn was making her 
first visit to the county 
ground yesterday, to pres- 
ent the club with one of her 
father’s bats. 

The track contained no 
menace as Gloucestershire 
demonstrated, declaring at 
403 for nine, 13 behind on 
first innings. Apart from 
Alleyne there was a notable 
67 from Reggie Williams, 
standing in for Jack Rus- 
sell with pleasing, eager op- 
portunism. It was only his 
36 th first-class appearance 
since his 1990 debut. 

He batted for three hours, 
seldom In much trouble 
against an attack that, 
shorn of the services of Al- 
lan Donald and Shaun Pol- 
lock, was inclined to look 
nondescript. He must have 
sensed that the declaration 
was close when he slashed 
at Nantie Hayward, to be 
caught at third man. 

This is also a match, 
whatever its limitations of 
real battle, of some impor- 
tance to Brian McMillan, 
big, competitive and 
loquacious by nature. He 
took three wickets an Sat- 
urday; yesterday he batted 
for 93 minutes for 21, 
suggesting he realised his 
Test recall was riding on 
it. 

Perhaps such consider- 
ations were responsible for 
one tetchy response after 
Mike Smith hurled the hall 
at the stumps in search of a 
run-out. It brushed the 
batsman’s leg and, as Smith 
went to apologise. McMil- 
lan prodded him, none too 
amiably it seemed, with his 
bat It led to a conference 
between the umpires, with 
both captains involved, and 
ended with a cordial ex- 
change between the 
principals. 

At the close South Africa 
were 200 for three. Gerry 
Liebenberg had clipped 
loosely off bis pads and Mc- 
Millan pulled unwisely into 
deep midwicket’s hands to 
give James Averis his first 
senior Gloucestershire 
wicket during a tidy spell 
and in an over when he al- 
most had Daryll Cnllinan 
immediately trapped on the 
back foot. G o rfi nan went 
soon afterwards, in fact, 
caught in the covers off 
Tim Hancock, a poor ball 
and worse shot. 


Sum« • Hanosfrtfo (Ho*e> 
WorcastHraiirB * Wfanxtcfcnftfce 
Yorkshire vEsaoxtScartraiougr 


AUGUST 27 


■aoucesttrshlre * SomBtaea (BnstnQ 


AUGUST 30 


Sussex v Glamorgan {HMf 


AUGUST 31 


Hampsnlra * Mkxaesai (Souttompaorg 


SEPTEMBER 1 
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WVv^c k tfi*a»LMoart a ^iW(&V»a^ 
Yorhsrtre v Sure* (HwaKflafl 


SEPTEMBER 9 


Curtain 

GUmran v DorbytfilrefCvdffl 
Kent* Sonora 
IdcaaUrahtov 
iSddettxvOoucuiMtfre OuokTs) 
tamamptonshta v Susan 0T 
ivnbtfiamaMre * usicaaNra 
Wtonssaiartiiire « HsmpsMe P 
Yortarere » WanricksNre (HesxftisM 


SEPTEMBER 17 


OamcvDsnvSanieratlCslflfl) 

LaKsArev HampaJ*«(Otd Treflort| 


Notts vQkxjes (Trent Bncjp4 . 
Surrey * LekwreretaanMOvafl 


StBtaxvYorfcsHmlHort} . 
WSrwKSuMrBV tott®ughMart_ ^ 
WtoreesMrshire * Dunam 
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Cricket 


SPORTS NEWS 1 7 


Cork bursts back to the top as 
Butcher gets nod for openers 







.VJfitlV 


Wlk© Selvey 


D ominic cork, the 
new Derbyshire cap- 
tain who missed 
much of last season 
through injury, was named 
yesterday in a squad of 12 for 
first Test which starts at 
EdRbaston on Thursday. Also 
included is Mark Butcher, the 
Surrey left-hander, who will 
partner Mike Atherton at the 
top of the order, and Mark 
Ealham, who is likely to bat 
at seven as the fourth searoer. 

Robert Croft is the sole con- 
cession to the spinner's art, 
which makes sense on a pitch 
tipped to be searaer-friendty. 
The 12th man will be one of 
E a l ham , Cork and Dean Head- 
ley, with the likelihood tha t 
Headley, wbo has not per- 
formed at his best this season, 
will miss out 

Lunch may be for wimps, as 
Gordon Gekko famously 


would have it but the Influ- 
of a Chesterfield cheese 
salad last Friday should not be 
underestimated. David Lloyd, 
the England coach, had made 
the trip to Queen’s Park to 
watch Cork and by lunchtime, 
when in nine ordinary overs 
on a helpful pitch the bowler 
had failed to take a wicket, the 
report that Lloyd would have 
taken to Saturday's selection 
meeting might have reconi- , 
mended the back-burner. But i 


after the interval it was a dif- 
ferent tale as Cork took five 
Leicestershire wickets for 32. 

Cork's 19-match inter- 
national career has been a 
salutary lesson for anyone 
who would take success for 

granted. His entrance in 1 995 
with seven wickets in the first 
innings of his debut against 
West Indies at Lord's, and a 
high-class hat-trick (Richie 
Richardson. Junior Murray 
and Car] Hooper) at Old Traf- 


England T est averages 


Batting 
Ptoyw 
OP Thorp* 
AJ l I r o in 


NRRttqnt, 
M A Butcher 
O a Car* 
DOtogk 
H D I Craft 
PW H— dl. y 
ARC Knar 


Bowling 

Rum MS Aufl too 50 Pfoyar 

3303 I3S 42 34 6 23 M A Mm, 

5153 190 413 10 21 ARC I’mor 

M« l»- 3887 1! 34 

TC86 207 Jtm 6 4 

166 S3- 31 00 0 ? “ T r . * 

BSI 154 2239 l 3 ° O Cork 

m m 2105 0 2 *»» Croft 

482 59 M.M 0 ? MR W o n an o! 

303 65 13-3(1 0 2 BA Atharloi 

1?8 31 lion 0 0 M A Pmrhrr 

108 31 BBI 0 0 AJttnw 

309 20 2 0? O 0 Q P Thorp* 


ford, could scarcely have been 
more dramatic. Hero, we 
thought, was a cricketer for 
the modem age with his Dice 
paint, theatrical appealing 
and swagger bordering on 
bumptiousness. But barely is 
months later, in Christ- 
church. he had played the- Inst 
of his Tests as injury and a | 
private life in turmoil 
brought him down. 

Now he is back to fitness 
after a hernia operation last 


!M rOW Best 

0 0 4-21 

10 1 6-63 

3 0 6—0 

0 0 4-7? 

3 0 7_sj 

1 V £-*, I 

DO 1-3 I 


County Championship: Worcs v Sussex 

Hick’s ton 
completes 
his hundred 
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I season, a more rounded char- 
acter harnessed by the cap- 
taincy of a county dub who 
have sufficient troubles of 
their own; and in the modem 
parlance he is “shaping” the 
ball nicely. The South Afri- 
cans, who have suffered at bis 
hand before, will not be hap- 
pier for his inclusion. 

*Tm surprised and delighted 
to get a foot bark cm the lad- 
der.” Cork said yesterday. } 
“And now I have to get inio the 
final 11 and stay there. I 

“IT I hadn't been pu.-V.cd 1 i 
would have been upset but not [ 
angry as 1 once would have 
been. Tm a lot more relaxed f 
than 1 was. Captaincy has ! 
helped because it's easy to ne- 
glect your own game when in 
charge so I've worked that bit 
harder to compensate.” 

The bulk of the debate at the j 
selection meeting centred on 
the openers. Atherton, as an 
accomplished and brave player 
who has previously got up the 


Relaxed . . . Dominic Cork eases into his Test recall yesterday photograph: laurence Griffiths 


South African pipe, was al- 
A-ay.- g.jjrj to keep his place 
oem? iiad begun* to show a 
semb!HT..:>? of form. So the talk 
w:ism* hi? potential partner. 

Of the four n^mes that had 
beer, .-er-iiunet*. — Butcher, 
Darrcr. Maddy. Nick Knight 
and Stwe Jrjnes — realisti- 
rally st lud boiled down 
to the firs' :v.o. 

Maddt'b cjse had been 
marie h;. h;s prolific scoring 
on latt winter's A tour to £e- 
n;«a and Sri LarJui. and a dy- 
namic siaxr to this season for 
Le!L*M^ler«hlre. He is a young 
cun confident in his ability, 
is a ..’ocd technician and fields 
brill iantlv. 


Butcher, however, has sev- 
eral points in his favour quite 
apart from being the new 
England captain's brother-in- 
law. He made his Test debut 
against Australia last season, 
playing in five of the sis 
matches and scoring 87 in the 
second innings at Lord’s. His 
winter was mixed, with a 
first-ball nought in the aban- i 
doned match in Jamaica 
(when in fairness he was only 
brought into the side with the 
toss imminent and on an ap- 
palling surface) and a pair in 
the final match in Antigua. 
But he batted with real char- 
acter and skill for 2‘A hours to 
steer England to a win in the 


third Test in Trinidad, has 
played well this season, aver- 
aging almost 80 . and is 
deemed to be coming to terms 
with the need to play long 
innings. 

The key to his inclusion is 
his left-handedness, which 
gives England the classical 
combination. A left-hander 
and a right-hander rotating 
the strike can upset the line of 
the best bowlers; and the man 
currently in the top branches 
of the ratings tree. Allan Don- 
ald. bowls iVom wide of the 
crease and slants the ball 
away from left-handers with- 
out alternative, so he dislikes 
it more than many. 


David Hopps at New Road 


G RAEME HICK’S Cen- 
tury of Centuries 
had just been com- 
pleted and, not being 
an ostentatious type, he 
would have p referral to get 
on with the game. 

But Tom Graveney, 
Worcestershire's president 
who completed the same feat 
on the same ground 34 years 
ago. was having none of It 
With the throatiest of stand- 
ing ovations still shaking the 
horse-chestnuts and hanging 
baskets, he shuffled on with a 
glass of bubbly. "T had to buy 
my champagne when /did it,” 
he reminisced happily. 

Hick did not check the vin- 
tage before taking a sip, but it 
is to be hoped It was not a 
bottle of Lord’s ’96. Nearly two 
years have elapsed since his 
last England Test, and another 
avalanche of county runs, even 
as his 132 yesterday followed 
his first-innings 104, seemed 
somewhat inconsequential 
As much as Graveney folks 
of his own Test recall at 39, 
Hick must wonder whether 
Tom's nephew, David, the 
chairman of selectors, win 
prove so accommodating. 

When Hick clipped the 
seamer Mark Robinson in 
front of square in midaSer- 
noon he became the 24th mem- 
ber of an exclusive dub: 
younger, at 32 years eight 
days, than ah but WaQy Ham- 
mond: Easter, in his 574th Hirst-. 

clas s Innlng n, than all but Don 

Bradman (295) and Denis 
Compton (552). Geoffrey Boy- 
cott’s poet-war record of 151 
centuries is not beyond him. 

If Hick has never won 
hearts for England, affections 
at Worcestershire run deep. 
Sympathetic groans tracked a 
sticky period In the eighties 
when Sussex, assisted by oc- 
casional variable bounce, 


Surrey v Kent 


summoned up a respectable 
challenge. 

When Hick moved from 95 
to 99 with a Chinese cut off 
James Kirtley which flew per- 
ilously close to his leg stump, 
you could almost hear the 
pacemakers overloading. His 
own fhith ran much deepen at 
lunchtime, barely past 50, he 
had checked there was 
enough film in his camera. 

Beneath Hick's shadow un- 
folded another innings which 
one day might prove more 
significant to England. Vik- 
ram Solanki, vibrant and styl- 
ish and no longer as rash, 
completed a maiden champi- 
onship century that matched 
Hick's for quality. 

They maintained a similar 
rate, drawing strength from 
their respective ambitions, 
Solanki periodically indulg- 
ing in encouraging punches 
to Hick’s midriff: Only when 
Solanki, on 77, mis-p ulled a 
Toby Peirce long-hop close to 
mid-on did he look in danger. 
His hundred arrived with 
Hick on 99 and, rather than 
unsettling the master, awak- 
ened Hick's memories of how 
it all began, for Zimbabwe 
against Oxford University in 
the Parks 13 years ago. 

'T looked at Viknun's face 
and it reminded me how 
much I enjoyed the first one,” 
Hick said. He relished this 
one, too, his strapping, self- 
conscious frame relaxing into 
a display of rare emotion as 
he reached his own hundred 
two balls later. From Solanki 
there was an embrace, and 
handshakes followed from 
most of the Sussex side. 

Hick's inn mg s, 132 in almost 
four hours, ended when he 
skied Keith Newell to mid- 
wicket. When Solanki was 
bowled for 155, swinging at 
Robinson. Worcestershire de- 
clared at 343 for three, a lead of 
418. Sussex limped to 35 for no 
wicket in 22 avers by the dose. 
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Hundreds and thousands . . . Graeme Hick is applauded to the pavilion after making 132, his hundredth ton 


Boon and Speak lift Durham into third place 

D URHAM climbed to I (77) sharing an unbroken | At Ilford, Stnart Law i opening stand of 131 In 19 | stand between Gladston 
third place in the Bri- third-wicket stand of 120. scored S3 from 59 deliver- overs with Darren Robin- Small (20) and Keith Pipe: 
tannic County Cham- | Earlier Nottinghamshire les, with 12 fours and a six, son, who scored only 19 of 1 121) eettins them that fa 


D urham climbed to 
third place in the Bri- 
tannic County Cham- 
pionship table yesterday 
with an eight-wicket vic- 
tory over Nottinghamshire 
at Trent Bridge, writes Don 
Beet They were left to 
score 167 and cruised home 
with the captain David 
Boon (64) and Nick Speak 


Scoreboard 


Leaders unashamedly put 
best spin on a poor surface 


Robert IQtson at The Oval 

A NY surface which causes 
a four-day game to be 
wrapped up in just over six 
sessions is bound to raise eye- 
brows, but the championship 
leaders. Surrey will escape 
official' censure after demol- 
jching Kpnt by an innings and 
30 runs at a near-deserted 
Oval yesterday morning. 

Although Kentfs captain 
Steve Marsh expressed dissat- 
isfaction at the short-lived na- 
ture cf foe contest the umpires 
tndkjqted foe' would re- 
ceive a *^)oor" marking rather 
than.be branded unfit 
“It’s not ideal when ifs sup- 
posed to be a four-day game,” 
insisted Marsh, having seen 
Saqlaln Mushtaq and lan 
Salisbury noil his foam over 
for 86 and 22a. "It would have 
been overin-a day and three- , 
quarters if Carl Hooper | 
hadn’t played so weH.” 

Only.40 hails -were needed 
for Surrey to complete their 
third win in five games, Saq- 
lafo finishing with match fig* 
ures of seven for 118. after 
which Adam HoUioake was 
unrepentant about the home 
side’s choice of a strip which 
bad seen three days’ use. 

“We batted badly but still; 
managed to get 340,” he 
pointed out “It was a big toss 
to win, but aU the wicket did 
was spin. We’ve got two very 
good spinners and they maite 
the most of If That’s home ad- 


vantage: when we go away 
we're going to be playing on 
green seaming wickets to nul- 
lify our strengths.” 

From Kent’s point of view, 
thrmg ii, a big game with a po- 
tentially crucial influence on 
their season has disappeared 
down the pan with. Hooper 
apart, hardy a ripple. On some 
email pt grounds there would 
be more sympathy for Surrey's 
cl ai ms that all alternative 
pitches were damp: Test match 
venues should not have to rely 
on the benefit of the doubt 

What did shine through 
during the relatively s ma l l 
amount of cricket played was 
the quality of two Individual 
performances- Hooper's mas- 
terly 94 in the Kent second in- 
nings, allied to Ms seven for 
93, simply emphasised bis ex- 
ceptional current form, and 
Gr aham Thorpe's six first-in- 
nings catches foil only one 
short of the world record hdd 
jointly by Micky Stewart and 
Tbny Brown. 

Further joy for Surrey duly 
arrived in the shape of Mark 
Butcher’s- Test caIMJP. fhe 
surprised left-hander only 
alerted by a call from David 
Graveney en route to The 
Oval, althoug h it will ensure 
the county's reserv e batt ing 
strength is a gain stretched 
against Worcestershire this 
week. The type of pitch 
Surrey should lay m firntt or 
Graeme Hick w21 already be 
OTwrcfsiag certain minds in- 
side the Oval offices. 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

fThlrO aay; loday 11 Jj 

DERBYSHIRE 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

CauMfarfWUk LotaaswraWra won tqr 


38 runs. 

pjMnSStot fr-w}!"" _ 348 
oaovstmer First Innings 177 {Of- 

mond 5-60). 

unccsremism Saoond Innings 
106 (V J Weltg 84; D« FraUa 5-88, Dor 
5-471, 


Sw co od tontoga (owmltfl'C 43-1) 

AS Rollins a WollBDUuirally « 

K J Dam cMnnb Writs is 

TAT*M»cSuta!tffa bWnSa IS 

KJ Borneo eLawtab Bri raon Kt 

m H May can Write as 

MECassareWalLsb Multeity S 

fKMKfftlwncWxwibMMlWly O 

D G Corti c Load* b Brimson B 

PAJDoFrVUMCBinmowbMuUaHjr 6 
PAMrednoUM io 


Total (74A MM| * ,|T 

nniifnussf TTirr*ff -* m 

182.196,201. 

W*ia Lawls 1tM-78-ft OnnooJ 
6-042-1; MuUrily 2X4-6-57-4: Brfm*)i) 
12-7-2445 Wrifc T3-7-1M: Maddjr 
2-1-11-0. 

Unplmi J W Holder and U J Harris. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 5 
DURHAM 22 

TtM BridBK Dufftsm won by rig« 
wIcMK. 

MOTTmtIHAIWS WinVi Firw baHngi 
KijpjFrmkaeesBMsMg: 

OUMUM FWl 

OngvMMd 97M. II j Rwr « Tousv 5-48). 

NOrtnoHAlBiww 

Saco.nrtn.ta— (owritfH W-4) 

NAOIOBLowUbFoSW-- *0 

M N Bowrii c SprigW 6 Bans as 

CMToHoyc Phillips D Foster • 

p J Franks e Foster o Wood * 

tC MW Road not out 1* 

*p A Strange Phillips b Beds « 

AROraoicSpalgtitbHennlKin - 1 

Extras (B1. Ibl. wi3, nb4) — — . — IP 

Total fTS.1 —ora) 

MtlwMaP raws 162,168. 183. 202. 

216. 

PowfcBT Bona 25-6-71 -a wood 
21-5-62*3: Harmtton 9.1-3-25-1: PWUpa 
6-V16-0: Fbstsr 15-S-41-4; Gough 

1 - 0 - 3 -a 


(77) sharing an unbroken 
third -wicket stand of L20. 

Earlier i» * 

had slid from 144 for four 
to 224 all out and Durham 
made an uneasy start, los- 
ing Jon Lewis and Michael 
Gough before Speak, with 
eight fours and a six, and 
Boon, with six fours, saw 
them home. 


J J B Lewis c Franks b Oram a 

M A Gougnmwb Strang Ji 

N J Spook not out 77 

"D C Boon roc OUT 9* 

Extras (107) 7 

Total (for2,502o<rorB) 1«T 

Mftafctk n a.47. 

Did not boa P D CoWngr— ood. IMP 

Speight, M J Foster NC Phillips, M M 
Botta. J Wood. S J Hannisofl. 

BmAw Oram iD-B-as-i: Franks 
11-1-33-0: ToHey 5-0-17-0: Strang 
13JM-37-1: Bowan 7-vatWI: Dowman 

4- 0-19-0. 

Unn»h— i J H Ham pahtra and P WIBay. 

SURREY 23 

KENT 4 

H» Owafe Surrey won by an listings 
and 30 runs. 

SURRSVi Rral Inolngs 342 (A J Stem- 
art 86. 1 0 Salistxiry 56na M A SutclMr 51; 
Hooper 7-93). 

KCKTi First Innings BS (Saqlaln 3-1 8: 
Salisbury 3-13). 

KBIT 

ftamad Mkwa (bwrMgM: 1954) 

D W Headley b Saqlaln S 

MM Patric Butcher bsoqiain 94 

M J UcCagua not out — 13 

Earns (b2.ibi.iir2. nb8j 13 

Total (805 owns) *» 

Prii of wtakata oodb 1B& 

■ewRagi BlcknaT 7-1-15-2: Tudor 

5- 0-2B-1: Saqlaln 24M-10(M; SalUbury 
24-6-75-3: b C Honwaka 2-9-7-a 
UavIraBi B Dudleaton and ft Falmar. 


At Ilford, Stuart Law 
scored S3 from 59 deliver- 
ies, with 12 fours and a six, 
as Essex joined Yorkshire 
at the top of the AXA 
League table with an eight- 
wicket triumph over North- 
amptonshire after the visi- 
tors had scored a useful 239 
for six. 

Law’s runs came from an 


opening stand of 131 In 19 
overs with Darren Robin- 
son, who scored only 19 of 
the first 100 but then hit 66 
from 78 balls before Nasser 
Hussain weighed in with an 
unbeaten 62. 

In an astonishing game at 
Taunton, Warwickshire 
were dismissed for 96, with 
only a 41-run ninth-wicket 


stand between Gladstone 
Small (20) and Keith Piper 
( 21 ) getting them that far 
against Somerset. 

The home side made 
heavy weather of their four- 
wicket victory, losing six of 
their own before Plran 
Holloway with 25 and Keith 
Parson, unbeaten on 18 , se- 
cured the points. 


II T E Pelmt not out. 10 

WG Khan not out 13 

Extras |»M. noa) 12 

Total (tor 0.22 avers) 3S 

To baRC J Adams. ‘M G Bovan. J R Car- 
pantar, K Newell. tS Humphries. A A 
Khan, RJ KrrtJay.JDLewry.il A 
RcDInson. 

tlowBnqi Newport 5-3-7-0; Shenyar 
7-3-a-o, iianfirwortfi 6- 1 - 9 - 0 ; Lamptt 
4 -w-a 

Umplram A A Janes and G Sharp 

MIDDLESEX 

GLAMORGAN 

UrnfM Mkhdorax (Opts) need 313 
rune to treat Glamorgan (7) win all oxrfr 
second-innings arickets standing 
aLAMORQAIri First Innlnge 308 (P A 
Coney 01; Hewitt 5-69). 

MDMJBSX 

Hnst lantern (ovemignt 250-B) 

□ C Nash c Maynard bWatldn 73 

PCS Turns It not out 7 

Extras fbb.lb9.w2, nb?) IS 

TMri|102LSeven) 968 

Mot ertcMeoaCtai. 

■write r Rte qe r 3-0-26-0: WaBdn 
21^-10-30-6: Thomee i9-i-»-3; Crab 
38-6-91-1; Dale B-O-3-Os CariW 
18-3-36-1; Coney 1-1-o-Q. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
SUSSEX 

W om exl eti Euaw [Bpte] need 384 
mm to teai Wow* (HI wWi all thrir 
aaeo nd^nnmaawtdwt satandtog. 
WOBCUbl UtlHmd First Innings 
383-6 dee (G A Wck 104) 

SUSSSXi nm Innings 278 (M o 
Bwan 96; Lampltt S-j 6]- 

Scnml borings (ewemtaht 24-0) 

WPG Weston o AdaoabRoblnaon - M 

VSSrianWbHdblnson 1« 

GAHIefcePalftMbUBwril 133 

QRHayneanolouT.— — — * 

0dr«s (BS, ibB, w2. nbll) _1T 

Total (tor 3 dec. 882 owe) 343 

Mot -fak-t. 86. 301.341 
DM not ball '7 M Mmdy. D A Leather- 

worth. P J Newport. A Bhartyar. . . 

3oi rite* Lowry 1 6- 1-6 1-0; WrUey 
17-3-6T-0; flobiman 19J-4-77-2; Newell 
10-4-33-1; A A man 19-MB-O: Sevan 
1-0-7-8: Peirce IW4M. 


S PJamwc Brown b Ramprakash __ 49 

tAD Shaw st Brown bTutnril 31 

A Dale c Lengsr t Blanched 1 

~U P Mnynord tow b Tutncb 10 

P A Catuyc Brown b Fraser 7 

M J Powell not out 73 

RDBCroUcLeAgwOFraser 1 

S D Thom** b Raroprakean 2S 

Wa^/ younH 0>W h Fraser g 

O A Cooker b Btenchsit IS 

S L WHlkln e KriUnhoreugh 

I b Ramprakash 8 

! Extras (lbB.wd.nb2j 14 

! Tidal (M2 owre)— 260 

MaHrlrbalaiBB. 97. 110. 122. 134. 144 . 
198,206.247. 

■write r Fraser 19-6-47-& Hewitt 

11- 1-43-0; Tuinefl 38-16-68-2: BlartlsrtJ . 

12- 1-38-2; Rammkaah ISJ-3-32-3, 


4 L Langar noi out 2 

R A KeUeborougb km out . 4 

Extras..... • o 

Total (tor 0.6 oven) 8 

To bafe 'U R Raraprafmsn. M W Gatling, 0 
AEhah. DC Nash. TKR Brown, IN BKuv 

chad. J P Hewffi. A R C Fraser, P C R 
TufnaU. 

8 awW — 1 watkm 3-1-6-CC Thomas 
2-2-0-ft Crort M-0-0. 

U tTl ra et V A Holder and 0 1 Burflena. 


AXA League 

SOMERSET 4 

WARWICKSHIRE 0 

Ta ma o ro Somarscr wan by tour 
wtekets 

WARWfCKSHIRB 

■NVKrtgnie Turner n Jones 13 

N M K Smuh o Caddie* 8 

□ L Homo o Caddie* 3 

DP Ostler c Turner bJtnea .... 3 

T L Ponfldy Ibw b Rose 9 

DR Browne Turner bJoncfi 9 

A F Giie- c Parsons b Jones i 

TK J Piper b Uusraaq 81 

U A Sheikh b Jones 9 

QC Small e T ms cctnlch bCaOdtck .... 20 

ESH dddlns not out o 

Ertres (Ib 6 . nIO. nbd; SO 

Total (3S ovens)..... B 8 

Pirib 13. 25. 37. 40.40.48 51.51.92. 
BmeRnOt Ftaso 8-3-15-1. Csddlek 
9-1-24-3; Jones 3-2-23-5; TreccathiA 
5-1-1S-0: Mushtaq 6-1-16-1. 

SOMERSET 

M Bums b Qddina 9 

PCL Holloway t Ostler b Smith. . . is 

GO Rosa cOaHarbShed.il 8 

M N LmhweD e Prpor b Sheikh 11 

'5 C Ecclestone e Oilier b Smith IS 

TR J Tumor tbu/bGLca 4 

K A Pareonc ixM out is 

MustHAq Ahmed not out 8 

Extras ( Ib2.w7) 8 

Total (tor fl. 3? J oners) 07 

PWof adduces. 3. 41. 84. B9. 87. 

DM BM baft M £ Trexothtch. P S Jones. 

A RCoddlck. 

■ewftqEGlddins 9-0-23-1; Brown 
8-3-16-d. Small 3-9-15-C; SholUh 
M-fft-2: Smith 3- 1-3-2. Giles 
43-1-12-1. 

ESSEX 4 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 0 

ttmt Essex won try atpnt wickets. 


□ DjRoblnssnst Warren bSnope ... 88 

S G Law e Bailey b Snaps 88 

■N Hussain not out K 

R C trani net out 33 

Ejdras (Ibl. w5) 9 

Total (lor 2, 382 overs) 240 

«* nf wfafcala: 131. ITS. 

DM net bate A P Grayson. S 0 Peters. tR 
J Rollins. O R Law. a p Cowan, m C lion. P 
M Sucti. 

BMrfkw Rosa £2-0-24-0; PBnbenhy 
7-0-68-0; Curran 3-0-35-O. Malcolm 
9-0-40-ft 3nape tHJ-46-2: Swam 
5-0*38-0. 

Tourmatoh 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

SOUTH AFRICANS 

■rlsMi The South Africans lead 
Gloucestershire by 213 runs wtth seven 
sacond4rmlng» wfehets standing. 

SOUTH APRICAHSi RrAt Inrwtgs 
41M dec (G Kirsten 12S, L Klusenw 73no. 
JN Rhodes 58). 


Giddins 
is no 
thrower, 
say 
county 

John Beaumont 

W arwickshire 
moved quickly yes- 
terday to dampen 
speculation that Ed Gid- 
dins. their leading wicket- 
taker this season, might be 
a chucker. 

A Sunday newspaper 
article implied that Giddins 
had not been considered for 
England selection because 
of muttermgs on the county 
circuit about the legality of 
his action. David Graveney. 
England’s chairman of 
selectors, denied that the 
rumours had any bearing 
on their decision not to 
pick him for this week's 
first Test against South Af- 
rica at Edgbaston. 

Giddins. who returned to 
competitive cricket in April 
after completing a 19- 
month ban for drug taking 
while he was a Sussex 
player, was reluctant to be 
drawn into the debate. 
“There’s not a lot I can 
say,” he said yesterday. “I 
have never been no-balled 
for throwing and there is 
certainly nothing inten- 
tionally illegal in my 
action; I probably just have 
a quick wrist action.” 

Phil Neale. Warwick- 
shire’s director of coach- 
ing, supported his player 
and said nothing untoward 
had been spotted on videos 
taken by the county. “This 
is the first time the matter 
has been raised but, as far 
as we are concerned, there 
is nothing wrong with Ed's 
action,” he said. “Bob Cot- 
tam, our bowling consul- 
tant, has videoed Ed for 
coaching purposes and has 
not raised any concerns.” 
Throwing — the straight- 
ening of the arm in the pro- 
cess of delivering the ball — 
brought a crop of high-pro- 
file casualties, such as 
Tony Lock, Harold Rhodes 
and lan Meckiff, during the 
late 1950s and 1960s. 

Doubts have been cast on 
several actions since then, 
mainly in the privacy of 
dressing-rooms or pavilion 
bars, but few umpires have 
seen occasion to no-ball for 
the offence in the last 25 
years. 

Giddins. since his return 
to county cricket, has taken 
21 championship wickets in 
four matches, with more 
than half his victims 
bowled or Ibw. 


fM faateo* (ownlght HS6) 
■UWABuynec Boucher OKallte ..._iae 
Tfl C J Williams e Ktussner 

b Hayward 37 

J Laris e NtUtl i> Adama 11 

JMM Averts not out ... • 

AM Smith not out 0 

Em 8 fbT 2 .ssa.va. ms*) sa 

TOJdl (fwBdOC, 128 <W8) 403 

M af wMmci mk 367, 386, 3S8. 
i m ritep Hayward 16-4-78-2; Kiu&aner 
26-6-67-0; Kalllb 26-5-78-2: Mini 
q- H ii-0; McMillan 19-9-3B-3: Adorno 
28-6-66-1; Cull! nan 1 -0-4-0. 

SOUTH AFRICAIH 


! MBLcycc SGLawoSuch — 23 

tR J Warren run me 23 

J N £nnpa c Irani b SucR 13 

'K U Curran raw b Such 13 

A L Pcnesrtfty e $ G Law b Irani .. — 30 

DJG Sales run cut .... 26 

R J Bartow not out . - 38 

T C Walton not out -. — 61 

Ernes ptj&. w6. ntK| 18 

Trial (torB, 40n»cm)-- 238 

PUB ot wfefcrt*: « 66. 73. 103. 143, 152. 
DM Mrt terit 0 E Malcolm. F A R«ae. G P 
Swann. 

n owi im i non B-O-U-G. Cowan MMW 
Irani B-O-59-i, Such 8-0-33-3: Grayson 
B-O-58-0. 


G F J LMtenberg a AHeyne b Lewis .. 1 

■G KJrfrton no! Out 104 

B U McMillan c Windows b Averts — » 
D JCuUtoancwinaowiD Hancock ... 4 

JN Rhodes not out — 88 

Extras (toSI 2 

Total (tor X 37 overs}.-.— 200 
KritWwMMHS.Kl. 105. 
tauter Smllh 7-4-6-0; Lewts 
11-1-63-1: Awuis 1M>14-1; Ball 
16-3-68-0; Afleyno 5-I^M-O; Hancock 
7-1-35*1. 


Other match 


TTm RartoK Otford Unhr 2BO-7 dec P 
jEsdto 681 end 37-5. YortonlrH 203-4 doc 
(C white ao. M P Vautfian 68). 


Starting today 


AON TROPHYi IhaMayi MCCYC v 
Surrey- Mow* Somerset v Worcestershire. 


Counties update 

Derbyshire 24 Middlesex 33 
Durban 25 NorthaVs. 34 
Essex 28 Nottingham 35 
Glamorgan 27 Somerset 38 
Gioucs. 28 Sumy 37 
Hampshi re 29 Sussex 38 
Kent 30 Wwwido. 39 

Lancs 31 Worcester 40 
Lrica. 32 Ybtkshiio 41 

Complete county scores 

uus o«r Me Ptt am au na aunxu sr 
as, Hamiw ibhui to mue 
dm 713 4473 

TJ feGuardian 

ClNTERACnVE 







18 SPORTS NEWS 

Sergio Garcia, who competes this 
week in the Amateur championship 
at Muirfieid, is tipped for the top. 
Ballesteros reckons his 1 8-year-old 
compatriot has it all. David Davies 
looks at the record, the game and 
the will of the new kid on the block 

El Nino 


The GuanBan Monday June i i&B 


it deep 


S ERGIO GARCIA 
was a fresh-faced 
boy of 16 when, 
on the Friday 
evening of the 
1996 Open, he left 
his table in a Lytham St 
Annes restaurant, walked 
over to where Tom Lehman 
was dining and said; "You are 
certain to win this champi- 
onship. It is time for you to 
win a major." It is a matter of 
record that Lehman, the next 
morning, went out to Royal 
Lytham, compiled a record- 
breaking 63, established a six- 
stroke lead over Nick Faldo 
after 54 holes and won by 
three strokes. It was his first 
major championship win. 

Lehman made a gracious 1 
acceptance speech and then 
went in search of Garcia, the 
Spaniard who had followed 
him every step of the way 
over the last two rounds, hav- 
ing just missed the cut him- 
self. The two had exchanged 
nods, winks, smiles, the occa- 
sional thumbs-up throughout 
the 36 holes and, now that it 
was oven Lehman wanted to 
thank him . Garcia was not far 
away and Lehman approached 
him with the trophy the claret 
jug, still in his hands. “Here," 
be sai d, “you hold this. You 
have to practise because some 
day you will win it" 

The Spaniard closes his 
eyes at the memory of it "I 
could hardly breathe," he 
says. “My hands, they were 
like this ." and he holds them 
out and makes them tremble 
violently It was the first time 
he had laid his hands on a 
major championship trophy 
Le hman and others think it 
may not be the last “Sergio 
takes it deep," says Lehman. 
‘Tie thinks he can beat the 
world and he may be right” 
Garcia has been a golfing 
prodigy at every level at 
which he has competed and 
that has been almost every 
level known to man. The Span- 
ish Golf Federation, under- 
standably proud of him, have 
produced a list or his achieve- 
ments to date, detailing all h is 
age-group wins as well as 
those in open competition. 


Altogether, at the start of his 
18th yean he had won 58 times. 

He was, for instance, cham- 
pion of his dub at 12; he got 
down to scratch the next year 
and made the cut in the PGA 
European Tour event, the 
Mediterranean Open, at 14. He 
was only 15 when he won the 
European Amateur champi- 
onship; by five shots, and 26 
when he became the Spanish 
champion at every level. 
under-16. under-18 and under- 
and over-21. 

His 17th year was astonish- 
ing. His first two events, Span- j 
ish amateur tournaments, he i 
won by 14 and 12 strokes. He 
won the Spanish amateur 
championship by 10 strokes 
and, in a French event at 
Hossegor. a course much 
favoured by Garcia's great 
friend, Jose Maria OLazabal, 
he won the Grand Prix des 
Landes. The runner-up was 
one under par, Garcia 20 
under: His rounds were 65, 68, 
67, 64. the last a course record 
to go with those he holds at 
Mediterraneo Club de Campo 
(64) and Sotogrande (65). Gar- 
cia. as Lehman says, takes it 
deep. 

He is still an amateur; 
indeed eligible to defend his 
British Boys title, and he 
plays in the Amateur champi- 
onship starting at Muirfieid 
today. But he knows the time 
is coming to put away childish 
things, that his nickname 
El Nino (The Kid) will no 
longer be appropriate. He is 
playing In more and more 
professional events and last 
September made the cut in the 
Lancome Trophy in Paris and 
missed it by one in the British 
Masters at the Forest of 
Arden. 

But making cuts is not what 
Garcia is about Ask him 
about those two events and he 
Is dismissive. “I always play to 
win.” he says. “I always expect 
to win. That way you take less 
shots than If you are just try- 
ing to make the cut" By way 
of illustrating that he played 
In the Spanish PGA event the 
Catalonia Open, at the back 
end of last year and won by 
five strokes. There were 132 


professionals competing and 
among those he beat were 
Jose Rivero and Manuel 
Pinero, former Ryder Cup 
players both, and Santiago 
Luna and Domingo Hospital. 
PGA tour regulars. 

Nor has his prowess gone 
unnoticed in America. The 
president of the Mexican golf 
federation invited him to play 
in the Monterrey Open, which 
is part of the Nike Tour, the 
secondary circuit to the US 
Tour. The 18-year-old Garcia 
opened up with 66, 67 to take 
the lead, the first amateur 
ever to do such a thing, and he 
enjoyed iL “It is not normal," 
he said, “for a young player to 
be on top of the leader-board 
in a tournament like this. Not 
normal but 1 am comfortable 
being there.” 

It did not last He produced 
rounds of 75. 72 to finish eight 
under par and 19th. He would 
have won £1,750 had he been a 
professional. 

The performance dip over 
the weekend was just a golfing 
fluctuation in form, Garcia 
believes. He is not worried 
about playing with the game's 
top names and. as a television 
interviewer discovered at the 
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Open taste . . . Garcia In 
action at Royal Lytham 
& St Annes in 1996 
PHOTOGRAPH: STEPHEN MUM3MT 
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recent Spanish Open, he can 
be em phati c about that. After 
rounds of 66. 70 he was among 
the leaders and the TV man 
asked him if* he was fright- 
ened about playing with the 
live* of Ian Woosnam, Olaza- 
bal and Severiano Ballesteros. 

“No. I’m not," said Garda. 

“But surely to play with 
great players must be fright- , 
ening," the man persisted. 
The interview was live and 
Garcia looked at his inter- 
rogator and stared at him for 
10 long, silent seconds. Finally 
he said: “Do you want me to 
say ‘yes’ because I have 
already said *00'." 

AVING demol- 
ished the man 
from TV he came 
to the media cen- 
tre to impress the 
press. What, he 
was asked, was his ambition 
for the week? “I have come to 
win," he said. “1 have maybe 
less chances than the profes- 
sionals but I have exactly the 
same will as they have.” 

It is refreshing and encour- 
aging to see that this “will" 
applies whether he is at the 
top of his game or not In the 
Turespana Masters at Santa 
Ponsa in Majorca last month 
he was in grave danger of 
missing the cot but birdied 
two of the last three holes to 
get in. In that respect he is like 
the man be calls “my second 
father”, Ballesteros. No golfer 
has ever tried harder to win 
than Ballesteros, who knew 
that you could not win on Sun- 
day unless you were playing. 

Ballesteros missed the cut 
at Santa Ponsa. He needed a 
birdie at the last hole to get in 
and needed to hole a chip to 
get the birdie. He failed, in his 
own tournament, but was gra- 
cious enough afterwards to 
put aside his disappointment 
and say: “Sergio is Spain’s 
next great champion. He has 
great ability he Is very intelli- 
gent, he has a great mind for 
golt he bag every thing that a 

champion can put together." 

Peter McEvoy current cap- 
tain of Great Britain and Ire- 
land's amateurs, has seen a lot 




of Garcia over the years and 
remembers his first acquain- 
tance, when the Spaniard was 
15. “I know it sounds trite." 
he says, “but he was literally 
just a lad in short trousers. 
He could hardly have been 
five feet tall, not at all like 
Sandy Lyle who was a man at 
that age. 

“But it was very evident 
that he had a tremendous tal- 
ent He could hit the ball 
about 220 yards, with a bit of 
run, and do that against the 
wind, at will, by punching the 
balL Now he’s become a mon- 
i ster hitter It’s a fairly wrlsty 
swing, there's a substantial 
amount of flail in there, but 
he’s a great prospect for the 
European tour" 

Garcia averaged 311 yards 
at the measured holes in the 
Monterrey Open and, down- 
wind, belted one drive 371 
yards which, given that he is 
under 5ft lOin tall and less 
than list in weight, is some 
hitting. His shoulders are still 
much more Olazabal-slim 
than Ballesteros-broad but he 
has been to a specialist who, 
after noting his big hands ami 
feet, predicts there is a lot 
more growing to be done. 

Last year, at 17, Garcia 
played in and won tourna- 
ments in the Canary Isl a n d s. 
France (twice), Ireland, Slove- 
nia, En g lan d. Scotland, the 
United States and, of course, 
Spain. He had a stroke aver- 
age of 69.33, 91 per cent of his 
rounds were par or better and 
in match play his record was 
played 16, won 15. He travels 
the wodd courtesy of his 
hard-working father, the pro- 
fessional at Mediterraneo 
Club de Campo, in Castellon, 
who pays what he can, with 
contributions from the Span- 
ish federation and from “my 
big brother”, Jose Marquina, 

who has a business In Miami 

Professionalism beckons at 
the end of 1999, when he 
intends to go to the PGA Tom- 
school, get his card and play 
the first years of the new cen- 
tury in Europe. 

It is by no means certain 
that he will succeed. There 
have been prodigious talents 



before him who failed to sur- ] : r- 

vive the tr ans ition from boy • ' ~v 

wonder to a man’s estate, or I f I /_ 

simply from amateur to pro- j . 7 

fesstonaL There is Michael I -. - '-.-.i * } t 

Welch, for instance, who in ! : 

his teens, and in the same j | 1 -• 

year; won the boys’ chair 1 pi- j • \ 

onships of the Midlands. Eng- 1 : ' 

land. Britain. Europe and the I j • 

World. Now 25, he is stnig- } . :r 

gling on Europe’s minor j . .- 

tours, still talented hut appar- | 
ently unable to express it at 
the highest level. 

There is still time , 

Welch, of course, as there is \ 
for Raymie Burns, the Irish- j 

man who dominated the ama- : ; Of 

tear scene in his country but 
since getting on to the Euro- : 
pean tour in 1995, has finished ■ 

99th. 81st and 97th in the Volvo i IgA 

rankings. 

And there is Gordon Sherry. 

of course, another Awful ' r h j \ ^ 75, 

Warning. Sherry won the | 

Amateur championship in a j 
year when he also finished 4th ; 
in the European tour : 

event, the Scottish Open. The 1 " tBfcsH 

following week he played j - 

practice rounds at the 

Andrews Open championship. | . 5 

to rave reviews, with Greg * • ' • 

Norman, Jack Nicklaus and . 

Tom Watson. Three years j 

later he is 45th on the Chal- | • "ill 

lenge tour and just another 

struggles 

“I think.” says Garcia, “that :• 

you must be certain of your- - - 7 • 

selL You must not go around ■ 

and say to people, '1 can beat - ‘ V • -f • ‘! gfe ■, g| ^ 

you by five shots.’ But you , ’ 5 " Wm ; ' 

must be certain of your abfi- . - :V 

ity" That Garcia is completely *. 

convinced of his own is evi- •? 

denced by the tournament he ‘.t 

chooses as the highlight erf his ' 

career 

It is not the time he em bar- . . V J'g'-ii-l 

rassed his elders at the age of 
12 and won the club champt- 

onship, or his first national - • 

title, nor even, as an amateur 

beating all those pros in the .* .v •’“A > : ; 

Catalonia Open. It Is an event * e j x 

in which he missed the cut, ... 

the Open Championship of ' - V*. -f-*’ 5 ) 

1996, when Garcia held, for a ... • V\.'. 

few moments, the claret jug. 

"That," he says, his eyes shin- 

1 tog, “was the best thing of my Boy wonder. . .Sergio Garcia* now 18, has been ,aj epjjnwf 
I life, so far” says Ballesteros- *He has great ability a great mtodfor go 


.- ' " Zf - ■ vkv rj&z. 




Way back when . . . 
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Frank Keating 

on top scorers 
of 100s and the 
most runs in May 



Unbeatable ... Hobbs, 197 hms 

PHO7OGRAPHrHWJ0NG£TTY 


G raeme hick's upcom- 
ing hundredth 100 — 
his century on Friday 
j took his first-class tally to 99 
— underlines the likelihood 
| that he will be the last to 
achieve the milestone for 
! a long time. Mike Gattmg, 
on 91, seems stalled in his 
dotage and the target looks 
unattainably distant for the 
next on the list, David Boon 
(65), Mark Waugh (64) and 
Tim Robinson (62). 

Hick will be the 24th to pass 
the post and it will be a stu- 
pendous achievement to this 
one-day age. He will also, 
surely be the second youngest 
to make It after Walter Ham- 
mond and. having played 
fewer than boo first-class 
mnnings. he will have 
achieved it in fewer innings 
than anyone except Donald 


Bradman and Denis Compton. 
Such standard-setting has 
Hick's supporters weep tog for 
his almost palsied inconsis- 
tency to the Test arena. 

Hick’s perverseness when it 
matters will probably keep us 
waiting for an age for him to 
post his celebrated centurion's 
century — rather in the man- 
ner of Jack Hobbs in 1925 
when the Surrey champion 
was one short of W G Grace's 
then record of 126. For five 
whole weeks of high summer 
the press and newsreel cam- 
eras' caravan trundled round 
the shires after the great man. 
Hobbs hit forties and fifties, 
seventies and eighties . . . but 
not the precious century 

On August 13, a sweltering 
Saturday the Movietone men 
cranked their camera on to 
the rickety roof of the old 


Taunton pavilion. Hobbs 
came to at about three o'clock. 
He would surely do it now; 
Somerset’s bowling was the 
i weediest on the circuit, its 
1 "spearhead” Raymond 
Robertson-Glasgow, medium- 
: lari inswtog and incompara- 
ble essayist 

“The Master was a mess of 
nerves,” he wrote. “He was 
anxious; the strokes were cal- 
culating, evenstufly; be was 
twice nearly Ibw, once at each 
end. At around 30 he gave a 
chance to wide mid -on. which 
went wrong, but at close of 
play he was to the early 
nineties [9Sj. Then Sunday 
and more waiting, but nice for 
the Somerset gate [and the 
Movietone men’s overtime]. 

“On Monday morning J J 
Bridges and I opened upi I 
howled a no-ban in the first 


ovei; and Hobbs hit it to the 
square-leg boundary Some- 
one shouted Fd bowled the 
ball on purpose. I hadn’t 
Hobbs never needed presents 
at the wicket In Bridges’s sec- 
ond over Hobbs scored a sin- 
gle to legfbr what he told me 
was his toughest century of 
the lot" 

A steward brought out a 
glass of ginger wine and 

Hobbs shyly toasted himself 
— and at dose of play by all 
accounts, the newsreel men 
prev ailed upon the great man 

to return to the middle and 

replay the famous push to leg 
because they had been still 
assembling their camera on 

the roof when he did it I have 

seen the flickering mono- 
chrome film and the close-up 

shot seems of a different angle 
and quality altogether. But the 


maestro had passed WG and 

went on to the unbeatable tar- 
get of 197 first-class 100s. 

The 23 Hick will join are: 
Grace. Hayward, Hobbs, 

Mead, Woolley, Hendren, Sut- 
cliffe, San rfham , Ernest 
Tyldesley Bradman, Ham- 
mond. Hutton, Compton, 
Ames, Graveney. Cowdrey 
John Edrich, Turner, Zaheer 
Abbas, Boycott, Amiss, Viv 
Richards and Gooch 
Of course, this very morn- 
ing of June 1 has been the 
occasion when headlines have 
acc l a im ed an even rarer feat 
or batsmanship, and one to 
which the name of Hick is 
already logged to gold leaf; 
1,000 first-class runs in May 
In feet, of flie eight who 
have done it five needed 
innings to April; the trio who 
reached four figures in Mhy 


alone are Grace, Hammo nd 
and Lancashire's left-hander 
Chartie Hallows with his 232 
against Sussex exactly 70 
years ago yesterday 

He had gone to the wicket 
needing precisely 232 and to 
these pages next morning 
Neville Cardus, having called 
Chariie “good looking in a 
sporty sort of way", snorted: - 
“The Sussex bowlers did their 
best to make his task easy 
Was it cricket? Nobody would 
wish to be a spoilsport ... stfll, 
the game is the game; besides, . 
Hallows is quite capable of 
dealing withgooetbowlhtg." 

Ten springs ago Hick 
passed his 1,000 on May 27 but 
the remain tog quartet — Tom 
Hayward (1900), Bill Edrich 
(1938), Glenn Turner (1373) 
and Bradman (1930 and 1938) 
—each posted the mark on the 


last day of &emqnifa. tohis 

1936 diary Btodman notea. 


was39 and wanted . 

when rain started. NMnnan 



Eight years later al 

exactiythree-sajreye 


Australians’ 


) declared the 


the month, opened.. SeeaF., 
t^Dbn, typical ' 

■SSSSIs; 

out” Edrich uurdledhlE 
tremulous 10. 
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Prodigies past and present 



One-legged stand 
for make-believe 



Julie 

Welch 


i* 


Young Tom Morris (below) 
won the Open Championship 
four times in succession from 
1868, taking over as champion 
from his father Old Tom. He was 
1 7 when he won his first title but 
his first significant win came at 
1 3, when he won an exhibition 
match for the then enormous 
sum of £5. His career did not 
last. In 1 875 his wife and new- 



born son died and on Christmas 
Day that same year Young Tom 
did too — euphemistically of a 
broken heart, more realistically 
from drowning his sorrows too 
vigorously. 

Jack Mcklaus (top), who 
began golf at the age of 11 and 
was to become the youngest 
US Amateur champion for 50 
years, was precocity itseif. At 1 7 
he played in the Ohio Open, 
against ail the state profession- 
als. and after opening rounds of 
76 and 70, took a private plane 
to play in an exhibition match 
with Sam Snead. The following 
day he came back and in the 
morning scored 64, in the after- 
noon 72 and won easily. He was 
on his way to becoming the 
greatest player of all time. 

Sandy Lyle (above right), like 
Tiger Woods more recently, hit 
golf shots better than he was 
able to walk or talk at the time. 
Aged three he might have been 
better than Woods at that age. 
He was bigger certainly and his 
first ever golf shot not only got 

airborne but travelled 80 yards 
dead straight His late father 
Alex confessed he got goose- _ 
pimples. Lyfe went on to ✓ 

dominate every level of ' 

amateur golf he < 

attempted. He also won \ 
a US Masters and an 
Open Champi- 
onship. 


Tiger Woods (bottom), 
according to his father Earl, 
could get the ball airborne while 
still having to use a high chair at 
table. Woods, in fact, became a 



curiosity, appearing on television 
chat shows at the age of five, and 
the first picture of him swinging 
a dub. in the book Training A 
Tiger, by Earl, was taken five 
days before tvs first birthday. 

He has since become the only 
go I for to win three US Boys 
titles, then three US Amateur 
titles, each in successive years. 



Justin Rose (above) is the 
current amateur in the British 
ranks who raises the hopes of 
a nation. In America last year, 
aged 1 7, he became the 
youngest golfer to play for 
Great Britain and Ireland in 
the Walker Cup and promptly 
hit his opening tee shot out of 
bounds. He settled down then 
. to become the most 
successful visiting 
t{ ~- player and Peter 
' McEvoy.theGB&l 
captain, feels he is 
the best amateur 
prospect since Lyle 
and Nick Faldo. 


prodigy at every level at which he has. cOTjpcrted. -He is Spain’s 

everything that a champion can put together* photographs by wstcwakt 



A MONG the many irra- 
tional beliefs that 
crop up in sport, such 
as Tim Henman is going to 
win Wimbledon and 
Halifax Bine Sox is a 
proper name for a rugby 
league side, one of the moet 
persistent is that a change 
of manager or chairman 
will guarantee an immedi- 
ate leap in the fortunes of a 
football club. 1 have a bet- 
ter idea for Manchester 
City fans: make your 
results up. 

The idea came to me the 
other day ou reading alle- 
gations that tax officers are 
now so deluged by the new 
self-assessment forms that 
they are chucking them in 
the waste-paper basket and 
sending out demands for 
any old sum that comes 
into their heads, like 2p 
Instead of £300.000. 

If thfc principle was 
applied at Maine Road you 
would no longer have to 
wait around to find out who 
this month's manager was 
going to be. You could fix 
np an immediate return to 
the First Division, the 
Premiership in a couple of 
years, the Champions* 
League the one after that. 
The possibilities are infi- 
nite. And. while yon are 
about it. you could makp up 
United's results too. 

Still on the subject of 
Irrational beliefs. It seems 
Paul Gascoigne cherishes a 
few. He is obsessed with 
numbers, stepping on to the 
pitch only if fifth or eighth 


in the line, and tears ticket 
stubs in two. Apparently he 
also prays on aeroplanes, 
though this seems perfectly 
rational to me. Bow else do 
you stop the wings drop- 
ping off? 

Much more Intriguing Is 
that Gascoigne reads only 
the last line in his horo- 
scope. All the horoscopes I 
have ever read end with 
dreary’ lines like “early next 
week" and “the past 
behind". Yon might as well 
try to figure out your des- 
tiny by reading the last line 
of ingredients on a tin of 
cat food. But Gazza may 
have access to a different, 
more excitingly specific set 
of horoscopes, ones which 
end with lines such as “hat- 
trick against Germany” and 
“go easy on the kebabs”. 
Maybe Andy Goram reads 
only the last lines, too. His 
say things like “with your 
trousers down”. 

O N THE matter of 
superstitions. It is 
amazing the number 
of people I have met in the 
last week who hold them- 
selves personally responsi- 
ble for Chariton’s new 
Premiership status. One 
maintains that, if he had 
not untied his left shoelace, 
Richard Rufus would never 
have got the 85th-minute 
equaliser: and another 
insists that leaving his seat 
in extra-time to make an 
early dash to the car-park 
was no cowardly act of dis- 
appointed desertion but a 
cunning ploy to clinch Clive 
Mendonca’s hat-trick. A 
blend. Reg. went to 
Wembley in the lucky red 
shirt he had been wearing 
since Chariton’s first kick 
of the season. This sartor- 
ial policy had the added 
benefit of guaranteeing 
him plenty of space as the 
shirt had not been washed 
since- 

I do not normally hold 
with this m umbo- jam bo 
but Charlton is our local 
dub and they take the con- 
cept of “local” seriously. 
They run an excellent I 


scheme called Football In 
The Community which in 
school holidays, for a very 
reasonable sum. will 
wrench your children from 
their diet of televised vio- 
lence to spend their days 
indulging in wholesome 
football-related activities 
In the fresh air. They proba- 
bly do missionary work in 
Frith and Sidcup as well. 

Anyway 1 am attached to 
Chariton and this is why at 
around a quarter to six last 
Monday in South-East 
Loudon, while the rest of 
the family gathered round 
the television, a middle- 
aged woman could be seen 
standing on one leg in the 
garden — Charlton scored 
only if I left the bouse — 
and shouting querulously: 
“Can you remember if 1 
had my shoe on or off when 
Mendonca got his second?” 

“You’re too late. It’s 6-6." 

“Maybe if 1 stand on the 
other leg this time." 

“Try standing on the 
goal-line. You couldn’t do 
any worse than Ilic." 

While modesty — and 
fear of retribution from 
Sunderland supporters — 
would normally forbid me 
from cl aiming any credit 
for Michael Gray’s unfortu- 
nate last kick of the game. 1 
would like my efforts put 
on record. Charlton are 
already squaring up to the 
problem of trying to cram 

33.000 supporters into a 

20.000 ground in August 
and. in the matter of doling 
out season tickets, they 
should know who their real 
friends are. 

Finally a thought for 
Sunderland fans on with 
the outlook pretty bleak 
right now. a lew simple, 
heart-warming facts: you 
have a lovely stadium, the 
envy of many Premiership 
dubs: and you have a great 
side which next season, if 
there is any justice in the 
world, will take you to the 
top. You will, of course, 
have to go through all the 
joy and pain again but look 
at it this way: you don't 
support Manchester City. 


Derby day in Moscow as 
the world moves to France 


CENTRE 



Pete 

Nichols 


have been hard 
days in Russia: the stock 
market fell 40 per cent in 
May. the central bank interest 
rates have been hoisted to 160 
per cent; oil prices have gone 
into free fall; the rouble 
against the dollar is teetering 
on the point of collapse; and 
the Russian government owes 
about $140 million of hard 

currency debt, with reserves 
of only about $14^5 min ion. 
Stm. there is always football. 

Saturday Is Cup Final day 
in Russia — a match between 
Spartak Moscow and Lokomo- 
tiv Moscow two clubs who 
have brought some lustre to 
Russian football this year by 
reaching the semi-final stages 
of European club competitions. 
Only Itals who mustered three 
finalists in Europe, could 
boast more. But if that sounds 
good, like so much in Russia it 
is tempered by the stark real- 
ity of context 

In national fa rms Russian 

football is in limbo. Though 
they beat France 1-0 In March 
and Turkey by the same score 
in April, they were beaten 3-1 
by Poland in a friendly match 
at Chorzow last Wednesday 
and only 3,000 people bothered 
to watch. While the Spartak 
and Lokomotiv footballers are 
screwing in their studs for 
Saturday's game, the rest of 
the footballing world win be 
drawing breath for a slightly 
more significant event which 
starts fours days later Russia, 
of course, did not qualify for 
the Wodd Cup, losing to Italy 
2-1 on aggregate in a play-ofl: 
So, while France and the 
world are focused on the 



Dmitri Alenichev . . - star of 
Spartak and target of Roma 

sprint towards the game’s 
greatest reward, the Russian 
football season — it is a 
summer sport there — win 
be jogging along as normal. 

The cup, like most of their 
league encounters, should go 
Spartak's way They have won 
five of the six titles since the 
new league was founded after 
the dismemberment of the 
Soviet Union; they beat Loko- 
motiv in their only meeting 
this year; and they are the one 
dub in Russia who do not plead 
poverty Their midfield trio of 
Russian internationals — 
Andrei Tikhonov; Ulya Tsym- 
balar and Dmitri Alenichev — 
more than matched Inter- 
narionalp in theUefa Cup semi- 
final, though they did not have 
the equal of Ronaldo, who 
scored twice in Moscow to 
eliminate them. It was Spar- 
tak’s third defeat in European 
cups at the semi-final stage. 

The creative Alenichev has 
been the much publicised tar- 
get of Roma but the Spartak 
club say the 25-year-old is 
going nowhere. In facL though 
Yuri Nikiforov signed a four- 
year deal with PSV Eindhoven 
last week and 15 of the current 
national squad of 45 play 
abroad, the number is less 
than might be expected given 
the general penury in Russian 
foothalL This may in part 


have something to do with 
reputation. 

At Millwall people still talk 
with something less than 
affection of the days of Sergei 
Yuran and Vasili Kulkov The 
two Russians joined them in 
January 1996 on £5,000 wages, 
more than enough to pay off 
the mortgage on the dacha In 
the first week. But they did 
not endear themselves. 

Yuran, now with Bochum in 
the Bundesliga, scored once in 
a dozen games and Kulkov; 
back with Spartak, hardly 
played. According to a Mfflwall 
official: “They did not under- 
stand a word when we said 
what time to be at training but 
understood completely when 
it came to bank accounts.” 

The final wOl be held at the 
renovated national stadium, 
Luzhniki, which holds more 
than 80,000 spectators. It was 
revamped prior to the World 
Cup game against Bulgaria, 
which Russia won 4-2, but the 
upgrading did not extend to 
the pitch. It rained throughout 
and the turf got so badly cut 
up a new pitch had to be laid. 

In the normal run of things 
Lokomotiv and Spartak share 
a ground, which bears Loko- 
motiv's name. There is no 
great animosity between the 
clubs’ supporters, perhaps 
because Lokomotiv do not 
have many (there were 4,000 at 
their last borne game). The 
dub are overshadowed by 
Spartak and their progress to 
the semi-finals of the Cup 
Winners' Cup, where they lost 
to Stuttgart, confounded even 

Russians. 

Still, in Russia, success does 
not always bring rewards. 

Last June Larisa Nechayeva, 
the director-general of Spar- 
tak Moscow, was gunned down 
outside her dacha, a crime 
which bore the hallmarks of a 
contract killing. It came two 
months after Valentin Sych. 
head of the country’s ice 
hockey federation, was shot in 
s imilar circumstances. 
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Westwood 

bums his 
way to a 
record 61 
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Cordon Richardson 
in Hamburg 


L ee westwooo cut 
two strokes off the 
course record here at 
Gut Kaden yesterday 
with an 1 1- under-par third 
round of 61 that put him one 
shot off the lead in the Deut- 
sche Bank-SAP Open. Darren 
Clarke, ominously improving 
with successive rounds of 67. 
66 and 65. shares the lead on 
an 18-under-par 198 with Paul 
Broadhurst, who had missed 
his last two cuts but yester- 
day had a second consecutive 
65 to go with his opening 68. 

Sharing third place with 
Westwood is Mark O'Meara, 
the US Masters champion, 
whose 63 made Him one of 62 
players to break par in a field 
of 82. 

Westwood was almost un- 
stoppable, totting up an pflgfo 
and nine birdies — four in a 
row to polish off a homeward 
30. It was the lowest round of 
his career and could easily 
have been Europe's first 
under 60, for he missed four 
birdie putts inside eight feeL 
“Yesterday,” he explained, 
“my putting was so bad it was 
embarrassing and Z switched 
to a new club and to the left- 
below-right method after 
missing from seven feet at the 
1st today. I missed from five 
feet then and switched back 

a gain 

“What’s also helped is Gary 
Player's tip at the Masters 
that I should work on my fit- 
ness. I’ve lost 51b hy cutting 
out chocolates, crisps, fizzy 
drinks and all the nice thing s 
and working on the bike and 
treadmill in the physio 
wagon. It probably helped my 
stamina, so I could finish 
with those four birdies." 

Colin Montgomerie, the 
PGA champion, who started 
the day one off the lead 
shared by Clarke, Broadhurst 
and Ber nh ard Langer, could 
only equal the par of 72 and 
slipped to eight off the lead. 
To rub it in, his playing part- 


ner Broadhurst gained six 
strokes on him in as Tew holes 
as he birdied five times. To 
rub it in more, Broadhurst’s 
coach Is Montgomerie’s for- 
mer mentor Bill Ferguson. 

“I felt if I could knock in a 
few putts at the start it might 
niggle him," said Broadhurst, 
"and I sank a 25-footer for a 
three on the 1st green, then 
hit a great drive to birdie the 
3rd, where he hit out of 
bounds. I've been blocking 
my tee shots badly but over 
the last two days everything 
has been fine and 1 drove it 
great to be out in 30 today.” 

Broadhurst failed to birdie 
the par-five 15th and 18th but 
got up and down over a bun- 
ker to save par at the last 
after a wayward approach. 

Clarke, who will more than 
double his season's winnings, 
of £168,000 if he wins, is full of 
confidence after his Benson & 
Hedges victory a fortnight 
ago. He looks the man to beat. 
He had 31 putts in his 65. his 
fine play from tee to green con- 
trasting with Langer’s way- 
wardness. The German, chas- 
ing his llth victory on home 
sod. allowed three strokes to 
slip away on the home straight 
to end five behind. 

O’Meara risked the wrath 
of Jack Nicklaus to pit his 
skills against Europe's best 
He knew the Golden Bear 
would be growling with dis- 
pleasure at his decision to by- 
pass the Memorial event at 
Muirfleld Village, Nicklaus's 
own course, but he was eager 
to experience the best of golf 
in the world outside the 
United States. 

The field here lacks only 
two members of Europe's 
Ryder Cup side, Nick Faldo 
and Jesper Pamevik, and the 
performance of Broadhurst 
ranked 57th, underlines the 
strength of the European 
tour. "There are dozens of 
fine players here and, if the 
weather stays the same, the 
winning score is going to be 
23 or 25 under,” said O'Meara. 
If he beats the lot Nicklaus 
may forgive him. 
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A MINOR hiccup on 
the final corner 
deprived Stuart 
O'Grady of a poss- 
ible third stage win of the 
Prntour, but the Austra- 1 
Man’s sixth place outside 
Prudential's headquarters 
was sufficient to seal the 
first tour victory of 
his young career from Ms 
GAN team-mate Chris 
Boardman. 

O’Grady pulled a foot out 
of its pedal on the final left- 


hander 100 yards from the 
line at the end of the 50- 
mile circuit race around 
High Holbora and lost his 
momentum. “I had a per- , 
feet lead-out,” he said, “but 
1 couldn’t quite achieve the 
fairy-tale ending.” 

The stage victory went to 
his compatriot Jay Sweet, 
already a winner in Black- 
pool and like O'Grady a 
probable starter in the 
Tour de France In July. 
Sweet, who rides for the 


French Bigmat team, was 
certain that O’Grady ’s mis- 
hap had not affected the 
stage’s outcome. ”1 was 
that psyched up, I won the 
stage in the first 10 pedal 
strokes out of the corner. I 
had been telling people all 
week that I was going to 
win this stage.” 

There was poetic Justice 
In the verdict: on Saturday 
the roles of the two had 
been reversed, O'Grady 
winning the stage in 


Rochester at the end of 105 
miles across Kent and 
Sussex in front of a crowd 
estimated at over 200,000, 
and afterwards Sweet was 
the one bemoaning his ill- 
luck after choosing the 
wrong gear and finishing 
fourth. 

O’Grady's overall victory 
had seemed likely from the 
moment he won the stage to 
York last Monday, taking : 
the red leader's Jersey from 
Boardman who hinted that | 


his 24-year-old team-mate 
would have a better chance 
Of maintaining the lead for 
the next six stages. 

“The team have always 
had confidence that I would 
make a good stage-race 
rider,” said O'Grady, who 
has also shown good form 
in the spring one-day clas- 
sics since turning profes- 
sional for GAN in 1995. 
Like Sweet he hails from 
Adelaide and is part of a lit- 
tle “cycling Australia” in 
the Toulouse area, living 
and training with half a 
dozen Australian profes- 
sionals based with Euro- 
pean teams. 

The Prutour also marked 
a welcome return to form 
for Boardman, who won the 
prologue time-trial in Stir- 
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ling and the first stage in 
Newcastle. Later in the 
race he was prominent hi 
making the pace for 
O'Grady in the stage fin- 
ishes and was even seen 
collecting bottles of water 
from his support car to pass 
on to his team-mates. 

Boardman is what the 
French call a domestique 
de luxe ” and O’Grady will 
be only too willing to 
return the favour in future. 
• Alex Znlle recorded the 
fastest time-trial in Giro 
dTtalia history yesterday 
in winning the 25-mile 15th 
stage In Trieste. The Swiss 
rider clocked 44mln 38sec 
to extend his race lead to 
2 min 2sec over a new chal- 
lenger, the Russian Pavel 
Tonkov. 


Rugby Union Rugby League I Sport in brief 


Lewsey delivers SuperLea9ue: 


St Helens 1 8 Leeds 31 


Salford 8 Castleford 1 8 


a parting shot 

;.~r : Australia, meanwhile, have 

mamawn suffered an injury scare with 

their captain John Eales 

J OSH LEWSEY, an Eng- needing treatment on a dam- 
land replacement in this aged wrist, thought to be ten- 
Saturday’s Test against dinitls. Their coach Rod Mac- 
Australia In Brisbane, lias queen has summoned John , 


Harris hurries out of 
the bin to clinch win 


Gregory brought 
down to earth 


Andy Wilson 


and a drop goal in the closing ] made a superb half-break and 


played his last match for rele- 
gated Bristol. The utility back 


Welborn as cover for the lock. 
Macqueen said: “Obviously 


EEDS came through an- 


stages. 

St Helens could not have 
made a better start, with good 


other stern test of their handling from Paul Scul- 


sent Chris Joynt over. 

They were soon reduced to 
12 men again as clever play 
from Hammond and Keiron 


1 credentials to keep their ) tborpe and Andy Haigh allow- 1 Cunningham drove Paul Ster- 


wfll demand a formal apology there is a concern because we 100 per cent record and pre- Log Anthony Sullivan to open ling to commit another pro- 
from the club, who accused have flown a player in but we serve their two-point advan- the scoring in the third min- Sessional fouL Harris looked 


him of breach of contract 


The 2l-year-old is expected than a precaution." 
to join either Sale or Wasps Moseley’s wing Darragh 


do hope it's nothing more tage over Wigan at the top of I ute. But for the next 25 min- suitably bemused when he 


the Super League. 

It was a very different St 


utes it was downhill all the was sent to the cooler as he 


way, with Haigh having an es- 


next season. In Brisbane yes- 1 CPMahony will be flying to Helens team from the one that I pec tally torrid time. 


had been nowhere near the 
Incident, and Long lucked the 


terday he said-- “It doesn’t South Africa as a replacement lost limply at Halifax last Graham Murray, the Leeds penalty to make it 22-18. But 
require a rocket scientist to for James Topping, who Is week, as after the shock drop- coach, had clearly sent his Leeds stepped up their act 


require a rocket scientist to for James Topping, who is week, as after the shock drop- 
work out that I am not going heading home after cracking ping of Bobbie Goulding the 
back to Bristol.” a bone ha his shoulder on Sat- other players responded posi- 


team out to expose Saints' I when it mattered and surged 


a bone In bis shoulder on Sat- other players responded posi- compressed defence and, after to the other end for Hay’s pen- 
urday. Topping scored Ire- tively to their coach Shaun they had spread the ball wide alty try. They are going to 
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Lewsey claims that Bristol urday. Topping scored Ire- tively to their coach Shaun they had spread the ball wide 
demanded he pay back land’s first two tries in the McRae's demand that they on the second tackle for the 
around £1.000 in university 48-35 win against Boland in should start earning their second occasion, Harris dum- 


bursary fees and have with- Wellington. 


money. But Leeds, as in their mied his way through and 


Hp h his four-figure May pay O’Mahony is needed for previous two away fixtures, found Francis Cu min I ns with 


take quite a lot of stopping. 

• Wigan kept up the pressure 
at the top of the Super League 
as they gave Hull their sixth 


cheque. The club accused him next Saturday’s game against showed the quality and a glorious pass. The winger successive defeat Wigan won 

of being unavailable for both Western Province. Ireland resolve to win, overcoming did the rest, stepping inside a 38-16 at The Boulevard, tries 

Premiership play-off games play South Western Districts the absence through suspen- weak attempted tackle from by Neil Cowie, Simon 

in George an Wednesday. Ire- sion of Adrian Morley and the Atcheson. 1 ” J T 

land's manager Donal. Leni- additional handicap of losing Leeds lost Hay to the sin- 


against Lc 1 ™ 1 "" Scottish, who in George an Wednesday. Ire- sum of Adrian Morley and the 
rrawtomTie d Bristol to relega- land's manager. Donal Leni- additional handic ap o f losing 
tion after 11 years in the top ban said that the centre Jbna- Andy Hay and lestyn Harris 
night than. Bell, who pulled a to the sin-bin. 

Lewsey caitd- “in terms of hamstring on Saturday, may In a superb game of daz- 


did the rest, stepping inside a 38-16 at The Boulevard, tries 
weak attempted tackle from by Neil Cowie, Simon 
Atcheson. 1 Ha ugh ton and Jason Rob in- 

Leeds lost Hay to the sin- son giving them an unassail- 
bin for a professional foul able lead by half-time. Their 
under his own posts which dominance was hammered 
allowed Sean Long to bring home early In the second half 


the money, it is not really an 

~Lenihan said: “We will only was unfortunate that the Adrian Morley was sent off Hull's Fill Seru scored on the 

alism.Thev said! was breach- know by Wednesday whether result should be decided by a the Rhinos relished playing a hour but Wigan’s superiority 

ine mv contract in Jonathan wfll be able to play messy penalty try. The St Hel- roan short A long pass from was underlined as Gary Con- 

the rfav-ofls but the contract again on tour but we are not ens players and supporters Holroyd sent Brad Godden nolly and Moore scored 

stmMahw that mv ‘Bristol asking for a replacement yet" were furious at the video ref- strolling inside Haigh on the further tries before a Logan 

aupmares inai toy oiiaua TAT® , V.,,4 r.amnhol1 f-nncnlntinn 


not play in the seven- *Hng handling, big hitting Saints level at 6-6 but as at when Danny Moore scored 


matrh tonr. 


arid breathless excitement it I Sheffield last week when 


the first of his two tries. 
Hull’s Fill Seru scored on the 


Unteecaitv commitments take The prop Reggie Corrigan, eree’s decision but he had no l«edsleft 

Driorihr who injured his back, will not choice as Paul Atcheson was Haigh was badly out of posi- touchdown. 

“T -nui he coaWng a formal be considered for the match shown ripping the ban from tion again when Leeds added h hums a* 

aDlf fr?fhe™ SatartS Western Dis- Hay as the Leeds second-row a third try. from Hay. 10 min- »» 
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back cm track with a compre- with 18 minute to go. Harris dt to four points at the inter- SKSTT 

hard! stays tensive 42-13 victory over returning to lock a penalty val when Tommy Martyn -—sc™ 


who injured his back, will not choice as Paul Atcheson was 
be considered for the match shown ripping the ban from 


Campbell 


Haigh was badly out of posi- touchdown. 


against South Western Dis- Hay as the Leeds second-row 
tricis but should be fit for forward was about to score. 


shown ripping the ban from tion again when Leeds added 
Hay as the Leeds second-row a third try. from Hay, 10 min- 


consolation . 


Saturday. Graham Hoiroyu conveneo, 

- Scotland; thrashed last as Harris was still in the bin. 


forward was about to score, utes later. The young centre 
Graham Holroyd converted, was Immediately withdrawn 


aware of my attitude. IYe al- back on track witn a compre- 
ways -framed hard, always tensive 42-13 victory over 
putting M more work than Victoria, 
was requested.” Rowen Shepherd, who hsa 

had been tak- And J dt &*ttand at: ton- 
ing physiology gwwB, denied back, will be paired in the 

XngfeleGff for personal centre wi&Gr^l^wnse^ 


tion again when Leeds added m imm Aumon: c smith, huigh, 
a third try, from Hay, 10 min- %£££ S^ Ua 0 Xr.. K 
utes later. The young centre paraimi. scuithorps. sabsiiintasi 
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mond. And Saints cut the defi- Masada. StwrfdBA, Flaary. Hay. Farrell, 
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S Cummings (WHInea). 


Andy Wilson 

F OR Andy Gregory the 
view from the stand 
was depresslngly simi- 
lar to the one from the dug- 
out in Salford’s last home 
match, against Sheffield. 

Gregory, In the first 
game of -his five-month 
touchline ban, saw his 
team start well, with two 
tries in the first 14 min- 
utes. But again they faded 
badly, conceding three 
tries as Castleford claimed 
their first away win of the 
season and their first in 
England for two years, last 
year’s sole success having 
come in Paris. 

“That was dreadful.” 
Gregory said later. “I don’t 
know how it would have 
looked from the bench but 
It was absolutely dreadful 
from the stand. I felt like 
going home.” 

Salford's defence was 
sound enough but Josh 
White was anonymous In i 
attack, leaving too much on 
the shoulders of Martin 
Crompton and David 
Holme. 

A kick by the winger Dar- 
ren Rogers brought Sal- 
ford’s first try in the fourth 
minute and, when Scott 
Martin added a second after 
a strong surge from his fel- 
low centre Nathan McAvoy, 
Gregory must have been en- 
joying the view. But Paul 
Southern, the prop who 


replaced the injured Andy 
Platt, converted neither; 
how Salford missed Steve 
Blakeley, also injured, and 
not only for his kicking. 

Castleford had offered lit- 
tle, perhaps because they 
were adjusting to the 
changes their coach Stuart 
Raper had made after last 
week's 52-10 thrashing by 
Bradford. The most rignifl- 
cant was Mike Ford’s 
return at scrum-half, and 
his kick set up John Wells 
for their first try. 

Brad Davis’s conversion 
attempt was woefiff and 
also his last, as a hamstring 
injury to David Chapman 
forced Raper to give Jamie 
Benn his senior debut, and 
he kicked three out of three 
— the first a penalty for dis- 
sent from Rogers. 

Cas scored again on half- 
time; Wells made inroads 
down the left and quick 
cross-field passing allowed 
Barrie-Jon Mather to crash 
through Rogers’s tackle on 
the right 

The Yorkshire side ex- 
tended the lead to 10 paints 
wi thin 12 minutes of the 
restart; Jason Crltchley 
barsting through Cromp- 
ton and sending Ford over. 

Salford: Broad bent: Kaasan, Mama. 
McAvoy. Rogers; While. Crompton; 
Southern. Edwards. Ecdes. J Faimalo, 
Bradbury. Huitne. ynhitHnfi Savona. 
Fortier, Randall. E FoJmalo. 

CMMenfe Gay. W0U&, Mantar, Cittern ey. 
Chapman: Maloney. Ford. Sampson. 
Davis. McKoll. Taliec. Hartand, Varies. 
S mtUt m — i Sykes. Orr. Smim. Berm. 
M— C Mania (HudderaTuHdK 


iaisanir LiniC fill LVL . _ — _ . was 

training despite declaring no for the match against New 
interest in the play-ofiS. He South Wales County XV 
added.- 4 ! Just wanted to do ^morrow- 
some Rght exercise in be- Holmes is donbtfift with m 
tween pvamg rather than just ankle sprain. Adam Rox- 
stayshut up in my bedroom.” burgh is standing by. 

Blackadder’s men ride their luck 

C ANTERBURY’S captain talised on a fhjtfole 

Todd Blackadder said Blues’ scrum-half Ofisa 
his ads lttd been fortunate M 

m nHn IS final at ‘*We WHt TBTf lUCky, tB 


back, will be paired in me p Alvina 

centre with Gregor Townsend nwnn^ 

for the match against New 

£SS3s Not so fab four lose way 


Hockey 


Australia’s women retain cup 


ish second and an excellent 
one to win. 1 ’ 

With Redgrave moved to 


B^’TcruS^Ofiw iBi cup has brought 
v/Todd Blac kadd er s aid Blues s Britain’s super four back to 

T ^wert very lucky to reality with a jolt rt was the 
to win the Super b final at ^jSflttte first time that Steve Redgrave 
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_ , . title. “Today was the differ- ish second and an excellent 

Christopher Dodd ence between being very good one to win." 

hi Munich and average,” Redgrave said. With Redgrave moved to 

Redgrave and PInsent were the No. 3 seat behind Pinsent 
OTJRTH place in the quids to dispel any notion at stroke after an unoonvinc- 
opening round of the that Luka Grubor, the substl- ing heat win on Friday, they 
World Cup has brought tute for the injured Tim Foe- were second at halfway but 
tin’s super four back to ter who put his right hand could not keep in touch with 


F OURTH place in tne quicx ro cuspet any nouon at serose aner an umx>n vine- 
opening round of the that Luka Grubor, the substl- ing heat win on Friday, they 
World Cup has brought tute for the injured Tim Fos- were second at halfway but 
Britain’s super four back to ter who put his right hand could not keep in touch with 
reality with a jolt It was the through a window three the Romanians, ate the Ger- 


taUat the first time that Steve Redgrave weeks ago, was to blame for mans and Poles also passed 
owfc.«i»ii«r snrt Matthew Pinsent had lost sending them back to zero them. 


i innM nf n fhird successive converted the try , s aio- 

feveL ^pnrsned a chip by privileged of the 

Andrew Mchrtens and capi- game we wermit in it. 


since 1990 — 61 victories ago. 

It was also the first defeat 
for the coxless four after U 


sending them back to zero 
after six years of being any- 
thing hut average. “The qual- 


The women’s team excelled 
to put Great Britain in second 


ity of crews we are up against place with 47 points to Ger- 
compared with last year Is a many’s 52, Dot Bladae and 
different kettle of fish,” Pin* Cath Bishop maintaining an 


hopes of a uurfl. successive : wins which began a year ago different Kerne oi nsn," nn- oam uisnop maintaining an 

title when, with the teams foMuS* up the sent said. “We would have unbeaten record in the pairs 

v* n «rcn«i n dtta lw I orlvllegea. Mos — 199 ? World Cup wnri the world needed a very good row to fin- to take gold. 


Part Rowley In Utracht 

A ustralia maintained 

their dominance of the 
women's game by retaining 
the World Cup yesterday. 
They defeated the Nether- 
lands 3-2 in the final here in 
front of a fiercely partisan 
crowd of 15,000. 

It was a quality team per- 
formance by a side with many 
changes from their 1996 At- 
lanta Olympics gold medal 
team and being built ap for 
the Sydney Games. Alyson 
Annan, their midfielder, was 
outstanding. 

The young England team 


finished ninth, as they did 
four years ago, by beating 
Scotland 2-0 on Saturday 
with well-taken goals by the 
two Janes, Sixsmith and 
Smith. 

Comers proved crucial for 
the England's men’s team in a 
2-1 victory over Canada on i 
Saturday which took them j 
into today's filth-place match. 
The cornerman Calum Giles , 
did not have many chances 
but took two of them, showing 
great composure to score the 
decisive goal three minutes 
from time. England now have 
the chance to avenge their 7-5 
pool match defeat by 

Pakistan. 


Athletics 

Roger Black's plan to open his 
last season with a last ran in 
in Seville on Saturday were 
ruined when he Called to 
make it to the Spanish city. 
writes Duncan Mac/cay. The ' 
Olympic 400 metres silver 
medallist, who retires in , 
September, was caught op in 
the Spanish air traffic con- 
trollers’ strike and he decided . 
to miss the race rather than 
face a long, tiring delay at 
Heathrow Airport. 

Black now hopes to begin 
his summer campaign In Bra- 
tislava a week tomorrow, bis ' 
last opportunity to make a . 
case for a place in Britain's 
team for the European Cup at 1 
the end of this month. 

Motorcycling 

Alex Crtville of Spain held off 
Michael Doohan on another . 
Honda to win the French 
soocc Grand Prix at Le Castel- 
let yesterday and take a two- 
point lead over the Australian 
world champion in this sea- 
son's race for the title. An- » 
other Spaniard, Carlos Checa, 
looked set to finish second but 
on the final lap Doohan swept 
inside him as he drifted wide 
on a corner. 

Ice Hockey 

Goals in the third period from 
Craig Berube and Jo Juneau , 
and a Stanley Cup record- 
equalling fourth shut-out In ■ 
one season by the netminder 
Olaf Kolzig gave Washington 
Capitals a 2-0 win over the 
Sabres in Buffalo, writes Vic . 
Batcheider. Capitals lead the 
semi-final series 3-1 and vic- 
tory at home in the fifth game • 
tomorrow will put them in 
the final for the first time in 
the club’s 24-year history. 

Chess 

The unfencled Alexei Shirov 1 
has a 3'/t-2V: lead over Vlad 
Kramnik after six of the 10 , 
games in their World Cham- 
pionship final eliminator in 
Cazorla, Spain, writes Leon- , 
ard Barden. Kramnik was a 
pawn ahead for much of the 
fifth game until Shirov’s '■ 
resourceful defence earned a 
65-move draw, then they drew 
again yesterday in 18 moves. ■ 
The winner of the series will « 
challenge Garry Kasparov for ' 
his world title in October. 

American Football 

England Monarcfas gave their 
tens something to cheer about 1 
at Crystal Palace yesterday : 
when they beat Barcelona 
Dragons 17-5, writes Mike i 
Carlson. The quarter-back - 
josh La Rocca killed off the [ 
Dragons’ hopes of a place in ' 
the World Bowl final with 
touchdown passes of 20 yards 
to Alan Allen and 31 to Reggie 
Jones. A 43-yard field goal by 
Don $0vestri completed the 
Monarchs’ scoring. 


22 SPORTS NEWS 

Racing 

Cash lands 

spoils with 
a dream run 


Chris Hawkins 


C ash asmussen, so 

often criticised for 
tactical Ineptitude, 
rode a brilliant race 

to win the French Derby on 
Dream Well at Chantilly yes- 
terday. 

Saratoga Springs, the 
mount of Mick Kinane, was a 
disappointing fourth and 
there must be serious doubts 
now about whether he wlQ 
run at Epsom on Saturday. 

Asmussen produced his 
mount right on the line to 
head the favourite Croco 
Rouge and give trainer Pascal 
Bary the first two home. Ses- 
tino finished third. 

Passing the Chateau and 
swinging into the straight 
Dream Well was almost last, 
but this Sadler's Wells colt, 
blinkered for the first time, 
then embarked on an amaz- 
ing slalom run. 

Eventually switched to the 
inside, he was set alight by 
Asmussen a furlong out and 
produced a withering burst 
which cut down Croco Rouge, 
who had looked home and 
hosed, in the final strides. 

‘It doesn't get much better 
than that,” said Asmussen, 
riding his third French Derby 
winner in the Niarchos 
colours. “He's a laid-back 
horse and we didn't think he 
was as good as Croco Rouge, 
but he's come on a ton.” 
Dream Well was unraced as 


a two-year-old and by the way 
he won here could develop 
into a champion mUe-and-a- 
hfllf colt Croco Rouge and 
Dream Well are still in the 
Vodafone Derby, although it 

would be asking a lot to run 

them again. Croco Rouge is 
owned by Wafic Said, who al- 
ready has a Derby representa- 
tive in Border Arrow. 

Yesterday’s race was run at 
a good pace with Makaruka 
setting a searching gallop 
tracked by Prolix, who was 
kicked on turning for home 
by Darryll Holland. 

Prolix's attempt to steal It 
foundered when he was 
swamped at the furlong pole, 
but he ran a fine race to finis h 
fifth. Godolphin's Mudeer 
trailed in 11th. 

Saratoga Springs was never 
well placed from his outside 
(haw and bad plenty do with 
three to run. although the 
same can be said of Croco 
Rouge and Dream Well. Un- 
like the first two, he could not 
quicken so spectacularly and 
was made to look one-paced. 

“The ground was cut up a 
bit down the back and he was 
running a little lazily,'* ex- 
plained Kinane. “When Croco 
Rouge went by him he seemed 
to get a bit disheartened be- 
fore r unning on again.” 

Saratoga Springs's run 
rather devalues the form of j 
the Dante Stakes. In which 
City Honours ran second and 
Border Arrow third. 

But it is dangerous to draw 
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25 i 1 -s£k a^ttai M — 


T-ZEaaOE 

Ton a** - Jay aw at rf serial cwr i! out 
42 -Jawit (iEEdtaK 




i fang, TMll. 13UU EtamFta* > 
sway impend feta End tob« »di7, 
Bfetart ora 3L 5ft d&1« beta) fetal 
BiM Edge « Writer 8 do, Gdf* 


Magnifique . . . Cash Asmussen returns on Dream Weill after their French Derby triumph 


PHOTOGRAPH: AL1SPCKT 




hard and fast conclusions as 
Border Arrow finished third 
to King Of Kings in the 2,000 
Guineas, the form of which 
was given a double boost yes- 
terday when the seventh, Al- 
mutawakd (Frankie Dettori), 
won the Group One Prix Jean 
Prat at Chantilly and the 
ninth. Central Park (Daragh 
OUonohoe), took the Italian 


Windsor evening programme 



RON COX 

TOP FORM 

630 

Jrib 

WeBakl 

7.00 

IfaazDwn 


7.30 

A&msi 

Almas) 

000 

MklriataTwo 

Owyerme Grid 

830 

AdmiiaSB Secret (nh) 

Adrairata Seoet 

9.00 

Tbefiarabatier 

TbefiandHflcr 


Figure-right track d Uftn. Bntfi only right-hand tuns occur tn races 

ifltolm7t^VtfiH»yaraigm5fSatracto. 

Going: Good to ftnn. * Denotes btntars. 

Drew, rtgh numbers tawured owr 3 4 H. 

Long distance travsDers: Urdus (6.30) & African Sun (8.30) M 
Chapman, Lines 157 miles. 

Seven day nutans: None. 

BMcered fast tac 7.00 Maaaxxn; 0.30 Mary Cul; 9.00 General 
Monde Vlaorad: 8 JO H3Wn Janes, QuiWng. 

Figures in txacteb after florae's name denote days since last auing. 


6 30 -* HD “« ,n ^ 


SKY 


B 

M 

n 

17 

K 

r#N 


?mZf £3,961 (16<tecteredl 

atf+fl Cmz»a*i(7H©P 0*5-10-0 — DmM 01W m 

J1484- TO* nA rate; pnB Keelm 4-10-0 ■ T«MI 

mm RMrii (10 gQUOBpnm 5-0-13 S Cum (7) 

30-001 fcnAlfota) (COt 1M*B 4-9-10 * B liWBI 
09010 SbnKMWflil pan R Hamon 6-9- W._ Dm nH 
6000-4 BragamgltoninWIteai 4-0-0 — P SkM (7) 

44936 Drift Pnt(lfl(B)"TMWH 4-9-6 0 Hhe 

09003 Wiki(inJ«Brin 4-9-6 L DMM* 

0610- HBSMtBDin R Rm 6-0-4 * J CTCawa — 

OT90 SmPMUgi(2ljPGi*4-9-1 AIM* — 

S44« Tnftnmlad (J90)S Dow 5-8-12 f Dm P) — 

03009 JB(ZHPAtaj)fiy4-ff-!0 S Oran* 65 

OOAB MMi (11) SM la* Homes 4-8-6 M EsUor — 

HXMK VI PGtafcfOBJJJBriOTs 4-8-6 SSntol 62 

033000 MwSdminNCataMi 4-6-4 Fliadi* — 

05009 PnMBrigBkr(H)H RBn*j 10-7-10 6 MkMs (7] ” 

Mk ?-? VWbh. 8-1 Bramtaja*. 1-1 FM. 8-1 TB1 UId.9(ik 13-1 

Qra'inMl 14-1 OaiyChd.9ninreUoe.JMi 


5(14) 

7H 

6(4) 

8(111 

10(13 

ti noj 

tfffi 

13(7) 

M(ia 

180 


7 OOi j0VBLWinrE 


SKY 


’DURRANTH'CAP3Y0 

im 67yds £3,193 (18 declared) 

1(13 00036- lingWMQmKlwyg-7 WJ 

2 lira 400- MftteMHMH -U IMy 88 

3 (in 00090 B M n reP1)j/tfehrt0-Z D Btow 65 

4(i5t 00030 Bhv Beal Ri) (BRUT miglons 9-1 — — ■ Rnaeb B 

6(14) 30036 Merer CMfltacaiDe (26) (BRTNmdiM 

9~1 — p^j EttdMy d 

• 13 43034 aei'inuMmjiBMl'Mi BUB 63 

7(18) 0609 SreMnmDHevdnJoDnB-13 8 1—tai 81 

8(16) 06014 BfeilMUrai (BBC D«rytr 6-11 FlfMiMB 

8(71 0000 Mlk«en(MqEW«ttB-6 A DM| (3) - 

we 50440 8aeij(E)(QAJarM8-8 

11 (17) 09045 

e(j(fJAm*)8-8 


12 » 15930 

11(3 0000 

MM 000 

nn?) t3iw 

uro 050 

17(1) 0000 

110 05-446 



6-8 6 BMOBIjTj* 


|noru*Mi8-7 f Doe ■ 

. )JJo*»B8-7 A I 

rTrtrtqfPjTplHltf) PIMM 8-7 — a ' 

“JJJGoaUnW LIWM* B 

a CM tria K Any 6-3 Manta taytr 79 

l (1tnD Mars 6-3 8 Draeoe 77 


0eBn9-2HnerG(iUadere.G-1 Eb»llanc,7-1 3nl(taiBnni.llanooBi8-i 
IM-Ba. 10-1 HwBBitMMTlttj. 12-1 Lm# tori 


yj^QHASBRO STAKES 


6f £5,284 (B declared} 

24050 (MBrec (Bn)0|J Arnold 4-0-4 V 

05050 MBB «tar(2ZIB|WHI>taato ^ 


SKY 


Herat 0«y«r n 


36) 00006 ShapBol 

4(3 03009 " - - — 

10 1123-5 


(8) B Haem 4-3-4 L DMM 86 

AwHOBifl 5-9-4 1 Pika 79 

(CO) C WSJ 6-9-1 Je Hi— 1 (5) *90 


8 ( 1 ) 


01 CarfManMiaicfe(a)(D)HSuuB 

3-8-13 * * SBMM 77 

01 RMOfDlspMipn mPMfci M-13 -IMbi 79 

501 Iem*(WKD)fllumm 3-8-13 Dene OH B 

04 Cafetat Herein 7-J«n«aa 7-1 Cntewx.Ia15n.8-1 HekiMHa 




SKY 


MARKETING STAKES ZTO 

5( £3,209 (10 declared} 

1 OevmM«fiq(DRHetfni0;_.- Pei EMMrriB 
1 S|dM5altteiM^nNUnme(lre9-9^- KfMB B 
10 OvtaaLtKy (45)^43^ 3-13 — . D Semeasy 67 
imNSneeS-i? - — J ' 


iS 

» 

5(1(2 

501 

70 

814) leeii'i — ' — ’ A 

9« Satn StUperK toy 6-7 MbB Dmr — 

18(5) SBc8DeHr61rierei8-7 Dare OTfcM — 

8Mtog:5-2 Cheyeam 8oU, 7-2 Mdesh Ire. 6-1 Janacaa Laa. 7-1 Sidney 
SaMmfc CaieoeBAie. 10-1 Oates Ucy. 14-1 Candaon. SnM Bely 


TBiieihTenr ii J Beta — 

2 CeBegeBtone 1 1058-7 S Saton 89 

OamdMM H Yelresoi Gorin 5-7 ■ Ben — 

Grace IMbanrMI3*diznlB-7 J M — 

JMMtoBlnrM Omni 6-7 A Mtoe — 





1 m 3f 135yds £2.668 (20 declared) 

AAnMs Sscninf (CO) (BRCVW 9-10^2 — J BeldriB 

Ranknre (234) (cq 6 Biktaq 5-109 SBmree 84 

Gee Bee Bay (B0) A Jnb 4-10-9 W Byan 86 

(OI) JBndger 6-9-13 . D Baotan 85 

HqriiJaBto(18)PHieik4-0-lo PM Eddery* 84 

BtanMrffljKWagme 4-9-10 A Deft (9 87 

BtotmlBBlBr (207) mmUToreMn 6-9-9 D Ogp 

* B 

Sand Cay 08) 4-9-7 L DMM IS 

8M Ting* (?) fW«**r 5-9-7 S Cm P) — 

MbBre(lflKConretanl4-9-e — W J DTanr* — 
Dm Greet p« (D) Mbs B Sworn 4-05 — P Dee B B 
Sn Stream Mefcatf (7) Rkrean 4-9-3 _ H BaM (4 — 

K el MHCSeil|r4-0-3 C fetfkr* 17 

p7)P)BDa1wS-0-2 JBMmi >3 

Mrtcaa Sim (261 MOaiairei 5^-1 c Leaser II 

Bomtota (Ttff 1100) G Han 4-9-1 F total 79 

IMMe(J4q (CD) W Mean 4-9-1 S MUnrfi 82 

BeriMa Drear P21) SnonEarte 4-0-1 8 Pertm B 

EaretaBrfe (17) mNLCiwfcn 6-9-1 KFHea* 83 

BetaelJeneltoR SC fflfaio 3-8-13 0»oe on** 87 
JMws, 7-1 COMA B-1 Attnr* Sean, 10-1 Wrei Mcdon. 
.BanfiuasiEwMftdD, 14-1 NUAe 




POTPETUAL PH* MAIDEN STAKES 3T0 

1m2f £3,981 (25 declared) 

B56- BaakOrDMlne»{M6)RHanai09 8 Bd 0 h 

3 Crare El) L Omani 9-0 L DMM 

DreMBMcton9-9 


0 DMtactRjw(21)AlOTBl9-0 A OMy 

BF0BtaPMtol9-0 ST ' 

0039 Gflaeral Moadi (44) (BF1 B ttytaiy 9 0 W lyre* 

DeOmadM Haynes 9-0 D8gge 

32-35 Maria Deaeer(3QMJaii5 9-0 PI 

JeaetaJMceWHiao-O — I 

02 KaaM(15)H3oma94 ■ B Sariebam 

03 PadfycBWMreSHJ J BMd 

0 MSKtoMariMFeareren^afeyO-O __ F 
0 lari 0np27)RHman 9-0 U i 0 

00 SpUte(Zi)Laili*»*gdai9-0 Dm (TBefl 

09 SBpen*M(1t)j Bale 9-0 M Breaer 

42 HeGaeibeBer(i4(BP)MmAPaire09 ,_pm Ukn< 
TmMdkuMHUanfaoaT-O — C 


Otareer 


Thirsk tonight 


CflRS HAWKBB 


TOP FORM 


6.20 

6.50 
720 

73a 

6.20 

8.50 


SumAAtAHat 
Crystal Rafis 

TahHUbreri 
Fraa Option 


Swiaet As A Hut 
Cretalon 
Naatnkr 




Left-haided track sharp, tel over IXm, 4f lun-fti Straight 61. 
Goins: Good * Denotes. bMera. 
ttaac Higtinrnbgrs best ovsr 5f&&. 

Long ri fet a n c o trawflers Secret Kami (620) B Meettan, Berks 
224 mass John Fametey (8-20) P Cote, Oxen 217 mQes. 

Mara 650 Tl» Butte™** Kkf: 8^0 S0t St Jcfin. 
i first Bnare 6.20 Mckuriv Tara; 850 Hndrace. Vtsored: 
6.20 Canyfass. 

Fferes in brackets after horse's rone denote days since last outing. 


&20S& 


'6r £2,880 (13 dedared) 



402 SaMAsAulo) confer 8-0 

SO In (21) K toy 8-9 

5 Up IB Baton (IfiJParta 8-0 T 


■ccarfv 
D DTkaabbtan 
C SceBf* — 
83 


BaM Ana. 11-25079 Kara B-1 Cmjtas. 13-2 SmmAeAIB. 
' 'Sfrin Ray ITWay. Sum lady. 10-1 Tan 




SKY 


MARTQN HANDICAP 

lm4t £3.626 (7 declared) 

IM 50322 Oi7riMFMUm(BnTEA3eri)409-l2 B HbMbb (5) B 

20 000% fiteMoMr .5) tEAsn^W 4-0-9 A CMtan B 

3(1) 36I30B Gea9»Dn*Btoi(l)DSrrtB( 0-0-e _A HcCartif CQ 85 

4(9 28803 CreMVeatm(J2S)(Dl) Snoods 6-9-8 — J Fntw B7 

5(3 122-66 Certaatre (IB pfljQore 5-9-5 D 1UtaM*B 

5(7) -73371 nrtetan**JB(7J(Bao)mflfiteF 

5-9-3 G DvffliM B 

7(3) 121007 DM)Merelen8(jnmHH|flnwl7-0-IO B Uppk — 

Bet8nf9-4raytoFMs.4-l IheEMnttNit5-1 CatoiDR. U-^CretunVesm. 
6-1 8-1 Heitril, 0rilWl(i*^ 


7^0 


SALTBISGATE HANDICAP 

1 in £3.176(14 dedared) 



430210 

070362 T*tflklff(D)D 

O1OC0 BmTMMPZO ... 

70090 1Uriha(tqUHaneand4-0-D DPem 

234115 Direma UtoBWJPariM 5-8-12 L Ctoneek 06 

09004 Breteky ftO(Q lira JRanatr 3-8-11 — j FotreeMO 
09301 SreTS ■MtafM) (D)S Boretag 4-8-0 _C Tame U) S3 

20000? SrtBgpjTBanotS-M JCanSI 77 


180 Vital Cumam 9-0 1 

n» ■eatfsDef5Ehen«od90 ■ Ftatren 

28(24) 0 Datadn' Bey (IfiDr JSca^BM .JQetan 

21(10) OD HtoSetaMefflSCMtareB-9 Mertn Dayer 

BR 03 MotaCieMiDamJFadtreeB-9 D Bantam 

23(14} 3 Mtota Hoag* (13) EDu*p 6-9 K FUca 

MO® Uy Hearts Duet Dltaydi Joey 0-9 S Drama 

26(13 66050 Paata Satae (28) tf Sow 6-9 Pari BMar 

Bedtaf 7-2 Kaori. 5-1 Oeoi, 6-1 IbeGaitacdei. Mata Oa*. MnAn huge 


803 <0000 Fare* Soger (186) E beta 7-6-9 Ha TUtar 

1003 03090 SmM«Bnld«(CO)D Sm« 11-0-8 RMataa » 

TIM 64409 PWrtte 01) JftSaril 3-8-6 A McCarthy P) 

«0 05009 DoctarBnrtoaUnmB Ban 5-8-4. ■ Kmedyw 

tap) 30000 Sana HtaMe (2308 JBetril 

5-09 Dima IMM! (3) 

14(4) 59000 GM A Ue (W) U BitM 5-7-10 D Btaregh (7) 

BeBbre 7-3 IMtor. 9-2 laHfid. 5-1 SaYiUto. 7-1 nvHdpLa). Genuine 
At*. 10-1 TfJrona.prtaOB, 12-1 Snore Matt) 


80 


7.50 SPROXTDN MAHJQi STAKES 


im £3.704 (6 dedared) I SKY 

02343 Pree 0p*« (S3) (BF)BHantafy 3-8-12 J Waanr — 

S Gtato (7) Eurtn 3-0-13 J Forfcaa 84 

0 HBanfagM (243) US&ua: 09-1? D Hatand 87 

IS (tammy (2%LC«n«* 3-8-13 0 UklMreSO 

ThMaatyj Eyre 3-8-1 2 8 

4 Camaa (13) JFtefioad i-0-7 ... .. P 


IS 

3N 

5(5) 

8C5 

Baffin? 1 &-8 OBaneig W 3-1 ttanwy, 4-1 Qaba. 11-2 Fm H*n, Caensa 




n\ £3,730 (6 declared) 


SKY 


. . G Cater MW 

R Fahey 4-04 J Fertare ffi 

CDayer 9-9-S„ D Ofiredae 88 

..PCria 3-8-9 T Qota B 

. ^ M&8M3-8-9 .— D Iteraigk (75 B 

3333 DMta(227}(BF)SrUPl«ni3-8-6 G Dcfflata K 

sll-8B(ri JM 3-1 Oriato 7-3 JW ltarieby,8-1 UtotL tadtatang. 





LQMNG BAR HANDICAP 

5( £3,?i 2 (12 declared) 


0004(5 1 
3600 BBkD( 

-41250 1 

09-7 . 

20009 GhBdh(SS( 
10900 r ‘ ‘ 
(D02D BnCMgBLi 
12030 HMBncal 
00453 1 



HsJRmatai 0-109 . J Rarfam 

8-109 Atax Gnaas 

(SgmDSmr 

TZ B Bretaa (8)* 

4-9-6 J r 


85 


034400 Qnsnad 
00090 
(HO M 

B-0-5 


Rfibea69-5_D«*8affl 87 
Mltamnf 6-9-4 _ D Reread 88 

II Dak 4-99 J Dana 84 

(BF)UWEa*rty 4-8-7 T Ira 

* 83 

5-8-7 fllABte* E 

599 C Seely* *96 


mfflWsJCa* 

TRM» 81 

00090 TtakertSmprtoP)P)JaMg4-89 ICeH 82 


MSbg 0-1 Benne, H-caneaDoB Led, 7-1 BnretoBs 

sumDoeMon.i-iBiu.MtBkMe.e-lDinHsliO-i 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 

■hkfiB in Am % Laval SI 


J1 
JFBrtn* 
KDertey 
GDuftWd 
J Cored 
KFMm 
AC 


27 103 3&3 +3984 
32 138 159 -705 
17 117 14.5 -3984 
16 E 168 -1160 
IS Iff 102 -595B 
13 64 30J *497 
11 124 89 -4015 


Ttanas 


1ST Am \ Lewis 


D Metals 
M Stack 
LBendre 
J^n 

TBenea 
■ ■Mtariiy 
Sr ■ Prated 


14 121 116 2376 
13 3fi 301 +Tf,10 
13 90 14.4 -1793 
13 125 104 4190 
12 90 125 -675 
10 167 *7.5 -0939 
7 33 318 -396 


Derby — both trained by 
Saeed bin Suroor for Godol- 
phin. British-trained r unne rs 
filled three of the first four 
places in Rome. The German 
colt Nadour Al Bahr was 
second with Mutawmtf (Go- 
dolphin) third and the Paul 
Cole-trained Mowbray fourth. 

O'Brien will give Wing Of 
wing s and Second Empire a 


final gallop tomorrow. They 
will work separately, ridden 
by Kinane, who wQI then de- 
cide which one he will part- 
ner at Epsom. 

The form of King Of Kings 
looks red hot, but there is a 
big stamina doubt about him 
and he is out to 6-1 from 5-1 
with Ladbrokes, who quote 
Second Empire favourite at 


7-4 with a run. They then bet: 
11-4 Cape Verdi, 9-2 Greek 
Dance. 6-1 King Of Kings. 9-1 
City Honours and Gulland. 

Pat Eddery rides Napo- 
leon’s Sister for David Els- 
worth in the Vodafone Oaks 
on Friday. Godolphin's Stow- 
away misses the Coronation 
Cup the same day. having sus- 
tained an injury. 


Hereford (N.H.) tonight 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


040 

MgMyPItariMi 

7.10 

Bnctaui. 

7.40 

Pitdmnmd Picker 

8.10 

Safecracker 

8.40 

Comlertftbnce 

010 

Art Prince 


IffigMjr Raoban 
DonnsfeH Boyo 
Mr PoppMon 
Sopenafek 
StamBUR 
Sapttreber Breus 

RWit-hanfled dreuft of Uftn totti 300yds ruvtn. 
firing: Good Id flrm. good h ptaces. * Denotes Mnksra 
Long distance trawlere: Appearance ttmey (7.1(6 FMwpfi, N 
7orte 188 mSas. CoBage Cousei (7.10) & North End Lady (8.10) Ure 
LJeweQ, Kent 182 mies. Phar less HB3rie (9.10|TMcGowm, E 
Sussex 1 69 mies. SaBy Sally {B. IQ) A Hobbs, Dawn 151 mfies. 
Sewn da y winner s: None. 

Bflnlnrad firet fine: 7.10 PdWi Mder, aiO Karabinn, SheBas 
Dream. Vtaorad: None. 

Flgues )n brackets after horse's name dome (tays slice last outing. 
FfiaL 




2m 31 1 10yds £2,369 (15 (teetered) 

1 Spate! Dealfacta (30) (UJ| J 013ifta 
5-1 W . BBtaM tan 

or 1 KcurPbotai(i2)nnB[cs-iv.? b m« 

)Rft®taqm 8-119 » Stately 

. J Htagea (3) 
. S Ctrai 


oaKH* Beds Bared (19) RBuriteOi 8-119 
PEG Fn rtyri»MtaMpD)CUacn6-119 .. 

P2-0Q #gti tat*n (iq lire I McUa 6-1 19 . 

06 ltafeaticAMr(T77)HIMBsai 6-119 — M A 
«FPW MuBIl (17BB W3ie«ati 0-119 — BE 

|tad0|Msa(l||CJK3an 5-119 B BaOuny 

0a*w “ 

73UF 
058 
0409V 
4CPM 
0033 
WSPO 


9 flpff (BwteaupoiMffl 1*35 SBntar 0119 0 toco 

W 73UF RacMRre pi) NCkmca 0-119 S Durrek (3) 

11 058 Baakndnm(3qT1M5-119 B Pared 

U D409O MandWorta (bM>T K«» 7-119 GMdattta 

U 4OP3D0 Datodvtalto (12) Mrs C Came 5-10-9 C IMb (3) 

M 0033 tretefpSjSamnP itaitay 7-109 P notary (3) 

15 wan SatarAI(MMssK £40910-109 — R ' 

BaBtas: fr-4 MqMy Hwanm. i M Speren HartaM. 6-1 LeaBy. 7-1 
FotysaBnA. MapsBc Alar, 20-1 Mtanf (tom Wta ta id Wa te r 


7 QEOWARIHAN selling 


HANDICAP CHASE 

3m 1 f 1 1 0yds £2,962 {1 3 declared) 

220PO6 ataarnopmoUPIpe 11-11-10 C Matas 

U0FP23 BaanMna (2a A Hntcanoe 12-119 S Dm* (3) 

4R230P PrifcB BMarp) B Ueadjn 10-119 Hr J L ItonBya * 

WPP Fiwaa (7) P Bcipi 8-11-1 - B to m 

-0)404 morireda BaMra pi) (D) p P nttard 13-ID-13 .It Sanda 

JF HirtfiT 7-10-12 — M A 

4 Budder 8-10-10 B 

I T HH B-10-8 R 

JSC* 11-10-6 G 

I J Qlfei 8-10-1 

)B Pirns 7-10-1 T j 

JO ON# 13-10-1 * 

1 (7) HsUatol 0-1O-1 - U Bate! 




Bettog; 9-4 tenaanan Honey, 4-i Oairetai Boy& 11-2 Baliatasit, 8-1 
Marano, PriBi Ata. 10-1 M Andy, 12-1 EtoiyakM, From 


7.4Q HEW SEAS0N BawMx chase 


'2m£2.7T0(7dectered) 


HBnrimn 9-119 
0-119 .. 


R Ttamtaa 


(7) (DIRJftW 11-119 R 

SnAHfcB 0-119 


E J. 


0B4561 Hr 
6F 24P ttW 
525532 

263063 tatarenPMto (123 Mbs KGeap 5-100 . R Mastey (3) 

506430 Pnta*Ca*(4hPRMem 5-10-8 SiS 

151003 Ptaafi (F17) PR R WcCam 5-10-8 T J Hwptar 

1 1 -6 Pm*ah.1 1-41* Peyton, 9-2 PndEKjari Mb, 11-2Htoix 
Pt*r, 8-1 CM G*. 12-1 ftrtpcii oefle. 25-1 Smriand. 


O 4 0% RICHARD DAVIS MEMORIAL COND 
Oil U JOCKEYS’ IT CAP HURDLE 

2m If £3,191(18 declared) 

FI4312 Sapcnnlck (871 FD)(BF)U Fw 7-139 0 Snppta 

A0SO BauttaB (95) (DIN hfelMW L 

2-4030 Wrefcri(0)8Ha*jesfr-119 T 

012® Sp*ri FM* BOS) flJ) SC* 9-11-5 J 

P23 UwlSaBta-(taPhdiH4-11-5 P 

04400 Itaxtatad m J O'SMea 6-1 V3 

>5014 BrefataiafS#(n80Ue«H.-i£-i:-3 3 Katy 

E6630P JaByriaA* 146) A(Wts0-Ti-> . O Bam 

Z3U3GS Pngarre Ml) HKras 6-r-i J GokWsa 

2P421 «a Uta TO (dflUFUs 10-13-12 Septa 

33006 ttrirtBtotiamJBaffisy 0-109 A 8 Mb* 

12S46 HgAblUd|{71{n)UretJm47-l0-r M Batata** p) 


03304. ^ 

561000 Hantaan (7) HP 
031500 Stoat Diemf 
42-ffO CtatatolFtal 


: 5-109 


.. SDcraek 


BnoU»S 99-US 

BantWftbttar(3) (B) =^1 SjF-U 


HlCKLINfi saisffi HANDfCAP 

5J £2^52 122 decJareCD 

BP^fT 4-10-0 

tfttaft 4-9-13. 


3..-3I ti ■■-.imnn^wiTJX.in 

-XcaOD BwnTOT)«Mf»FS«*»!5f9 

5=Z2S n*W*yFMwrTOIBl)B5U-i**^-« 

- Trerireri (237)0 0^9 

ZXS BamBBreTO0)13Ufta 

ate 7 aeooa: BapMaoost — *" 

Mir C-.W CaptdoCao 
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fci attf» defend . . . the 
Australian marathon 
swimmer Susie Maroney 
seta off from the Mexican 
lata Mitferos for Cuba, a 
<fi*tanc0oM43 miles and 
■Uwty to take 45-50 hours. 
* ^**fc an authorities were 
worried about sharks In the 
Yucatan Channel 
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France memo 
fpr Hoddle: 
take 


Weekend results 


TENNIS 



suit. Please! 


SCREEN 


Martin 

Kelner 


O NE man this week 

showed he was made 
of the right stuff. Dis- 
playing true grit, of 
the type England will cer- 
tainly need to make progress 
in the World Cup, he showed 
he was prepared to ignore the 
critics and take on the world 
his way. Well done Barry 
Venison. 

In an act of glorious defi- 
ance Venison, roundly ridi- 
culed on mrs The Truth 
About Footballers for his 
somewhat outrageous taste in 
tailoring, showed up a few 
nights later on the same chan- 
nel's Big Match wearing a 
Jacket that was clearly left 


l-feellmaybetiring 
of our national 
game. At present 
football is not just 
the new rock ’n'roll, 
it is the new 
everything 


over from an early series of 
The Blade and White Minstrel 
Show. God bless Bazza for 
bringing a little harmless fun 
to the anti-entertainment that 
was England’s World Cup 
warm-up campaign. 

Vehison’s jacket, unless my 
television Had, by Friday night, 
ainjjtfy had enough offoptb all- 
exs talking cobblers and de- 
ddedtogf ve up altogether, 
seemed to be a predominantly 
mcaMdirame number black, 
whiteind grey vertical stripes. 

tbesort of thing that used to 

ComeraiafterBfflandBenm 
the event of a breakdown. 

The garment may once have 

been offiMte from a deckchair 
factory, run up by Versace, or 
possJhly it was stolen straight 
outofKchard Whltaley’s 
wardrobe- Whatever, itmust 
havegiven john Barnes some- 
thing to think about WiH 
Bannesybe.able to come up 
withan equally ridiculous 
outfitbyJtme KPThat is now 
the big World Copquefitlon. 
/Atleast it is round our 


iterest In the Belgium match 
beingexactlyhow8ad you 
have to.be to travel to Morocco 

towatchEngiandlntheKing 
Hassah ZtOup, and at whet .. 
point In the game Rio Ferdi- 
nand would make his try for 
the Bobby Moore 'memorial 

award with a casual pass 
acros&toefhcettf hiegoal to 
the opposMon's most danger- 
ous player. 


Venison's brave fashion 
statement — has he revealed 
his hand too early in the cam- 
paign? — was actually some- 
thing of a surprise. The gen- 
eral vie won The Truth About 
Footballers was that Bazza’s 
bad-suit days were over. 

“You used to really look Ton 
ward to Barry Venison com- 
ing on.” said the Manchester 
City fan Mark Radcliffe. “He'd 
have on this really had suit 
that had probably cost him 
about four grand, and you 
could imagine him looking in 
the mirror, that blond mullet 
on his head, thinking he really 
looked the business, and 
everyone at home thinking . . . 
what is that? But now he’s had 
a haircut, he’s got these little 
glasses and he looks like he's 
going to a fancy-dress party as 
a librarian.” 

Radcliffe and his sidekick 
Lard — a great double act like 
Baddiel and Skinner only 
funny — were talking about 
what footballers should do on 
retiring. “AH footballers 
should grow fat and bald and 
run a pub cm the Wirral,” said 
Radcliffe. "What, the same 
pub?" asked Lard. 

The two-second wisecrack 
was typical of The Truth 
About Footballers, which may 
have been the fastest hour of 
television 1 have ever seen, 
whizzing by like a Roberto 
Carlos free-kick. As well as 
Mark and Lard, there. was Ant 
and Dec, who my children tell 
me are popular singers, 

Mandy aim Nicola Smith, for- 
mer models at a guess. Melvyn 
Bragg In a daft raincoat. Uri 
Geller, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, a bitter Angie Best, Rob- 
ert Kilroy-SUk looking like 
he'd been putting his head in 
the microwave again, Angus 
Deayton, Lee Chapman in his 
posh restaurant, and many 
more, all delivering tightly 
edited little ape reus into 

different aspects of the foot- 
baller's Eft. 

I am afraid my notes ran 
out, possibly in sympathy, 
when Chapman said withouta 
hint of post-modem irony that 
football was the new rock 'n* 
rolL In any other week The 
Truth About Footballers, last 
and fanny, would have been 
very welcome, but I feel! may 
hptirtngqfour national game. 
At present football is not just 
the new rock 'n' roll, it is the 
new everything. 

Tp this phoney war before 
the World Cup, The Simpsons 
is about the only show you can 
watch safe in the knowledge it 
will he untainted byfootbalL 
The muddled oafc have taken 
over. In the commercial 
breaks they sell you soft 
drinks, sportswear and Play 
Stations, Ron Atkinson and 
Andy Gray turn up on Count- 
down, Ally McCoist shows off 
bis new bleached hair on TFI 
Friday, they are on Top of the 

Pops and the News, and I don't 

even want to think about Des 
O’Connor’s World Cup Party, 
on ITVthis Wednesday . It will 
take some very silly suits and 
haircuts to save that 
To borrow a catchphrase 
from Private Eye: Is there 
much more of this? 


m CHESS 



74 72 74 
7076 74 
7b 70 75 


ntntetf OKU (Portal- >**«TbJnl 
miailfc H Acad IMor) dt M Zabofeta (Ami 
6-4 3-6 G-4 7-8, M Safin (Rus) bl D 
Vacek (Cz Rap) 5-3 M 6-3 7-5; A Bm- 
Mqri ISp) bt D Hitrnty (Slovak] 6-7 
W 7-6 7-5: C (Mm IF/) M R Kra|icak 
(NoHl) 6-3 6-2 7-5: J MnBaabarg 
(Aits) bt U Gusafssen (SwoMffl 6-1 2-6 
6-4 6-4; F OwomN (Bel) tf T Enqvtst 
(Swb) 6~3 6-26-3; >1 Snftn (Rus) bt D Va- 
cofc (Cz Rap] 6-3 3-6 6-3 7-6; A Cor- 
retja (Sp) bt H Gurny(Arg)6-7 5-7 6-7 7-6 
0-7 Pawrtb nmfa C Store (Sp) bl J 
KnippscbUa IQor ) 6-3 7-5 3-6 6-4. T I 
lar (Aul) U F MoUpaiK |Br] 6-« 6-7 
6-3 3-6 6-3: P —entile (Sp) bl R Delgado 
(Para) 6-2 6-2 6-4; — Moa (Chile] bt 
A Costa (Sp) 4-6 6-1 6-3 6-3. 

Wnm—t Third rma utt L Ps w ^ art 
(US) bt E Likhovtseva (Ru&l 7-5 7-5. S 
T « HiJ (Fr) to Q Leon GatOa ISp) 6-1 
6-1; I — ah* (Croj bt M OJM-Ollvn fAfg) 
6-2 7-ft A 1 «ll|l W l u l hi iSpl bt A 
Fusal (Ff)6-2 6-!: M I*m (Sp) » fi Dr* 
aoirtr (Rood 6-4 3-6 6-1; PSctaydar 
(Swltz) bt S Farina (It) 6-26-1; C ■■ M m 
(Sp) b V Ruano-Pascual (Sp) 6-1 6-0: 

■ mam (US) bl D van Roost (Ben 6-1 
6-1. Foam noon* MW— ■■ (US) 
btHNagyova (Slovak) 6-1 6-3. — Hfcaala 
(Swnz) bl A Smashnova |IW) 6-1 6-2; 

L Dovonpart (US) bt S Tested (Fr) 6-3 4-6 
6-2; F So l iidar (Sana) WU Serna 
(Sp) 6-1 6-3; A SaoDba-Vlewio (Sp) bt S 
wmianm (US) 4-6 7-S G-* — lotos 
(US1 bt C Rubki (U3) 6-1 64 


AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AUSTRALIAN FOOTAAU- LEAOUE: 

Adeiaide 17.9 Mil) Melbourne 610 158). 
CoHIngwooo Mi (1 19) FrotnantlD 

17.10 (112). Geelong 17 12 (114| Norm Mai- 
bourne 13.13 191). m um da m Carttan 
17^(111) Brisbane 1215 187); RJciunomf 
13.10197) Pon Adelaide 9 « (67); Es- 
senoon 13 15 (93) Hawthorn 13.9 (87); 
Sydney 8i (S3) St 10 Ida 34.10 (154) 

Mdain West Coast 1617 (T <3) Western 

15.10 (1001 l— ig — ■— 1 
western (Pia P»32); 2 Sydney (ID-381; 3 
StKHdellO-J6) 


BASEBALL 


AHBHCAH LBAQUKi Toronto 4 
Cleveland 2. NY Yankees 2 Boaton 3; De- 
troit G Chi White SruO; Tampa Bay 5 
Seattle 2 Baltimore B Texas 10. Minneaola 

8 Anaheim 1: Kansas City 4 Oakland 

national LKMMMk Chicago Cabs 

9 Atlanta & Colorado 6 Houston 8; Los An- 
geles 3 Cincinnati 7: SanFrandsco 4 
Artaonals PhtiadelpMa 4 NY uets 6. Pths- 
burgli 8 Montreal 7; Mttwaakeo 12 
Florida 4; Son Diego 3 Sr Lams 2. 


Shtrov (Sp) 1. V Kramnik (Rus) 0. Po- 
bo« De fence, 63 moves. Ohm Hues 
Kramnik X. shirov *, GruntaU De- 
fence. 65 moves. Ohm aba Shirav X 
Kramnik X, lorn knigtna. 19 moves. 

Shirov leads 3X-2&. 

UK UMIIt (B Uml n gham y RMbhI 
1 1i Wood Green 4X, Barbican 3X. South 
Wales 3K. Bristol 4JC. Richmond 2X. 

North West Ok Midlands 6, Norttwinbria a 
Kent Irwiaa Knights 3JC. Slough 4Jt 
Gulldtord iX. BnUsh Chess Magazine OL 
1 Midlands 21 match 


polnta I BO game points): * Kant Invnaa 
Kmgtia 10(57); a f ' 


. .. Stough 19(54X1:4 
Wood Qroon 16(54). 4 Bartncan 14 150); • 
Richmond n (43). 


CRICKET 


New Zea- 
land 305 fS Fleming 78. A P II rare 67: Mura- 
UitiaranSrSOi and 444-6 dec (SFlem- 
Ing i7Bno. C hfcMUian M2). Sn Lanka 285 
(R KaluwUharana 72. M jayawantena 
52) and 297 (P de Silva 71. s Jayasurtya 
SB. M Jayawardeno 54; Wzscman 
5-82). New Zaland won by id7 runs. 


Kenya 196 (H Modi 71; VenkNOah Prasad 

4-23). India 197-1 (S Tandutar tttkto. 

A Jaoaja SOno). tnma woo by nine wfekets. 


CYCUNO 


TOUB OF BmTAlHi PM stage 

(Unoon dreutt race. aBtm): 1 J Sweet 
(Aus) Band Auber S3 lhr 39mln 
12m; X D McKende (Am); 3 A Kortt 
(Oar) FesUna; 4 C UHywMte (GB): S 


M Backs todl (Sweden) Gan; 3 S O'Grady 
(Aw) Qm: 7 C Oacniz (Fr) Btgmat 
Auber 83: 8 C Boaidman (GB) Gan; a c 


9% X C Boardnun (GB) Gan; a C 
(N2V. 10 D BaranowsU (Pol) 
aK aatoe Bros, laadl 
1 S O'Grady 


27-1753; X C Boardman (G8) 
4cs; 3 0 BbranowsU (Pol) 

057, 4 N Stephens 
1-14; 6 T Harru Ann [US) 
1.32;BCDeene(Ff) 
Auber 93 153; 7 S Borges (Fr) 
Ogmat Auber 93 152: BC Newton (GB) 
Brte 152; 9 M Backstodt (Sm) Gan 
8.15: ION Sorenaan (Den) 237 

D7TAUA (Trieste): 19th stage 
“ trial): 1 A Zuelle (Swlir) Fe- 
i aasaq X S Goidchv (Ukr) 
Tone at S3sec: 3 P Tontov (Rus) 
1.J2; 4 J C Domlngunr (Sp) VL 
250; S M Bartotl (It) AS*» 2.51; OB 
Boseamn (SwHz) Fasti na zia. 7 R 
FortorS (|Q Mercatone Unop 2.16. B O Ca- 
Owltz) nopal 252; » P Sa- 
llt] Sacco 253: 10 A Kaspuda 
(Uth) Casino 2.44; 11 M Veto (It) Mar- 
csftone Uno 251: IX M Hvasbto rstoven) 
Cantina Tollo 253; 13 U Street (Bel) 
Casino 250: 14 DZanotle (It) Cakhrela 
350: is J GuUerru (Sp) Keme 3.11; 

18 M Fodanuna (it) Mareatone Uno 3.17; 
IT G Slronl (It) Cansrals 3. IB. IS T 
Tauter (Sp) Roo Mary 35ft 10 R Sgatnbei- 
htri (■) Braodalsi aame bme; X0 G 
wwin()0Mapei353.OMNw S a i—d 
iegai 1 ZuMMG7i«4Siirin949uc:a 
TOnkov atanln 3s iae; 3 M Pantanl (It) Mer- 
catamUnoS.4a 4GGuerM |H) Pole 
42i: s A Noe (hy) Asks 454: a Bsnail 
4JSft 7 Cantsnzlnd 621. s Gontcftu 
5.48. 0 Dominguez 550; 10 Foreonl 615; 
11 Veto 05ft IX L Leblanc (Fr) Pen 
&££,- 13 W Belli (It) Ftttm* 74H; 14 L 


Roux (Fr) TVU 753: IS N MIctHI (111 
Rfso ScoHi 751. IS D Ciavero (Sp) VUall- 
ao 854: 17 D RebeDIn (it) Pom b.aS: 

IB Faresln 9.16: 19 J Lula Rublera (Sp) 
Kefmc 953; SO M Uagnanl nq Can- 
tina ToDo 9.43 


HOCKEY 


WORLO CUP lUtrechL Noth): Mens 
r.ainl flnilai Nemeriands 6 Australia 2: 
Germany 0 Spain 3. 5/Bth: Canada 1 
England ?. 5oulli Korea 1 PaklaUm 3 0/ 
lock New Zealand 3 Malaysia K In- 
dia 6 Poland 2 11/1 2tba Malaysia 5 
Poland 4. 

Winwawr Dneli Auntralla 3 Nether- 
lands Z 3rd/4Hn Germany 3 Argenlina 2. 
BMVK Soouv Korea 4 New Zealand 3. 
7/Bttc South Africa 0 US D (aec Botidi At- 
rlca won 4-2 on pens). Pteal atans- 
Inget 1 Australia: a Netherlands: 3 Ger- 
many: 4 Argentina: 5 South Korea: S 
New Zealand: 7 South Afriac 8 US; 9 Eng- 
land; 10 Scotland; 11 China: 12 
India. 

EUROPEAN CLUB CHAMPIOM- 


SHIPi Meo; Group A (Glasgowl. Western 
IScaii 7 Espoo (Fin) ft Zurich Grass- 


hopper 6 Krinjsja (Nor) T. Weatern 9 
Zurich G ft Espoo 3 Krmgala 1. Croon 
BiZorka Subolica (Yug) 2 Slavte Prague 6; 
Mar JIMM (Cra) 0 SC Porta (Par) ft 
Zorka 4 Marathon £ Stevta 2 ftirto 0. 
Wo rn — n B Phr. (CardlH) QravpAi 
SlauliOl (Uul 7 Neudort Vienna ft Swansea 
3 Slavfa Prague 4: Slaullai 3 Swansea 
3: Slavte 6 Neudort 0. droop EC Muckross 
(Ire) 1 Slade Francms 2: Rhythm 
Grodno (Bela) 3 Tirolex (Mol) 0: Stnrie F 3 
Tirol ex 4; Grodno 3 Muckross 2. 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHL: Pmyoftsi Eastern Coofer- 
eneac BuBata 0 Washington 2 (Washington 
lead series 3-1). 


MOTORCYCLING 


FRENCH GRAND PHDC (Le CasUl- 
KHJ: SOOcce 1 A Crivllle ISp) Honda; X M 
Doohan (Aus) Honda; 9 C Checa ISp) 
Honda; 4 J Kodnski (US) Honda: S M BL 
oggi (It) Honda: S L Cadaura («) Ya- 
maha; 7 N Abe (Japan) Yamaha: 8 N Aoki 
(Japan) Suzuki. 9 S Crater (H2) Ya- 
maha; 10 S Gttwmau (Sp) Honda- World 
ehrorw*awd6p stsinte i g s - 1 Crivllle 
92pt=: 2 Doohan 90; 3 Biapgl 8&- 4 Checa 
Ah S Koa irakl 43; S Aoki 34; 7 Abe 31; 

8 T Okada (Japan) 29: 9 A Barren (Br) 27; 
lO Cratar 26. Cowabnctam 1 Honda 


I25pts: Z Yamaha 55; 3 Suzuki 44. 4 Mo- 
danos KR3 29; S Muz 4. ZSOec= 1 T 
Harnda (Japan) ApriUa; 2 V Rossi (D) Apn- 
Ha: 3 L Capiraoil (It) Aprilla: 4 O Jao- 
quo (Fr) Honda: S S Pemgmi (it) Honda: 6 
H Aoki (japtsn) Honda: 7 J McWiF 
hams (GB) Honda. 9 L D'Andn (Sp) Ya- 
maha: g T Tcultmura l Japan) Ya- 
maha; 10 J Vincent (GB) Honda. World 
eh— teilunshfr tewdaga 1 Harada 
7Bpts: 2 Capirossl 74: 8 Rossi 60: 4 O Jao- 
quo (Fr) 56. S Aoki 48: 8 Peruglnl 45; 

7 T Ukawa (Japan) 42; 8 M Luce hi fnj 36: 9 
□ KatOh (Japan! 25; lOJLCardoao 
ISp) 25. CoBsnwcMrm 1 Aprilla lljpts; 2 
Honda 85; 3 Yamaha 5ft 4 T5R Honda 
35: B Suzuki 15; 6 Erp Honda 3. 12Sooi 1 
K Sakata (Japan) Aprilla; X U Uaten- 
drt (it) Honda: 3 M Azuma (Japan) Honda: 
4 R Locaialll (h) Honda; S L Cecchin- 
ello (II) Hondo: 8 F PeOI (Fr) Honda: 7 S 
Jan knar (Gar) Aprilla; 8 M Tokudonm 
(Japan) Aprilla: 9 1 Goi (II) Aprflla; 10 Y 
Katoh (Japan) Yamaha. World cm- 

- el Sakata sapia: XT 


Manako i Japan) Bl. 3 Azuma 59: 4 
Malandri 52, 8 N Ueda i Japan) 45; 6 Toku- 
doma 3ft 7 G Seaivtm [BJ 37:8 Pod! 

37) 9 m Glanaontl rti) 36: io CaecMnallo 
88. C uwab a u lowe 1 Honda IIDpts: 3 


Aprilla 101.3 Yamaha 37. 


ROWING 


WORLD CUP (Munich): Ptada Mw 
ITI agls scxdtei 1 j Koran |LtS)6min 
5ftS8»eir. 2 v cnalupe (Cz Rap) 

7.01.22, a A Ibrahim All (Egy) 7.02.07. 4 O 
Tuto (Nor 2) 7.03 07: 5 A Relnhokts 
^ Lafl^ ^JAB L (StaVMil^DaJO. 

Cz Rep 6; 3 E^fpt 5; 4 Norway 4; 6 Latvia 


3.8! 


651.63; 3 Priam 65357; 4 Hungary 
654.08. 8 Cz Rep B.37.39; 8 BriUil 


Norway B; 2 Poland 5; 3 Hungary 4; 4 Cz 
a 8 an^n ft OMghro 

Ukraine 6.0934, 3 Switzerland 
61057; 4 Poland a.11.96: 8 Belarus 
1256. 8 Denmark 6.1959 World 
ap abaadtagm 1 Ai&trU 6 2 Ukraine 6; 
3 Switzerland & 4 Poland 4; s Be- 
larus 3: 8 Denmark 2: 7 Britain I.Cntea 
pakat 1 Germany 641 42: 2 Croatia 2 
" ~~ .10; 8 Romania (L4&7& 4 Britain 
64610: 8 Ulhuanta 65i£7. 8 Hunga- 
ry 659.72. World Cap atMbgoi 1 Ger- 
many 8: 2 CrcaLa S: 3 Romania 5: 4 
Britain 4; 5 Lithuania 3. 6 Hungary 2; T 
. . . 1, C o xl s ai liwra- 1 Homa- 

nte 6167ft X Germany 1 6 1757; 3 Poland 
* 20 18; 4 Britain 623.4ft B Croatia 1 
624.4* 9 Slovenia B-59 52. World Cap 
1 Romania 8: 2 Germany 
ft 3 Poland S 4 Britain *. S Croatia ft 8 
2. Dffitst 1 Romania 
6GI5& X ftesate 55671; 3 Germany 1 
55606. 4 Britain 5.57 .W. 8 U5 
558.9ft « Germany 2 65053. World Cw» 
teadfaga r 1 Homanla ft X Rmate fc 
Germany fi; 4 Britain 4; S US 5 UgM> 

_ 1 Germany 


847.0ft X Czech Republic 6.4686 3 Swit- 
zerland 652.40: 4 Britain 65351: 3 
Sweden C 57.05; 8 Austria 27.0758. 

.. dCsB»itiaiiHnuii 1 Oermanyt 
X Cz Rep fi; X Switzerland 5: 4 Britain 4; B 
Sweden 3; 0 Austria ft LlgiitwiiljM 
rotea feurm 1 Denmark 65B54; a Rus- 
sia 8 1663; 8 Austria 1 613.76 4 Ger- 
many 6.145ft S spam 6 15.85. 6 Britain 
61766 world Ctv standtegm 1 
Danmark 8; X Russia ft 3 Austria 5: 4 Ger- 
many 4: 5 Spain 3: 8 Brimin ft 7 Hun- 
gary i. 

Weroan Stegte wwdEteE 1 1 FedoiavB 
(Rus) 7mtn 40. ltaeic 2 T Hansen (Den) 
742.02. 3 G Batten (GB) 746 96; 4 S 
: (US) 751.57; B M BrandJn (Sm) 
7516ft 0 N Stasiouk (Betel 75346 
.. .. t Cm Mwadlngai 1 Russia 6 X Den- 
mark 6; 8 Britain 5; 4 US 4; B Sweden 
3. 8 Belarus ft PeeM* t4 w 1 Swteer- 
teiul 7.1856 X Ukraine t 7.169ft 3 
Germany 7.16B4; 4 Lbhuanle 75678; 8 
Lama 739.7V 0 Romania 7.3156 


World C^i smirtliigii I Switzerland 
8; X Ukraine 6 3 Germany 5: 4 LithuarUa 
4; 5 Latvia 6 8 Romania 2. Quw*w- 
plaacadtetl Germany 64153; z Russia 
G 49.04; 3 Boianrt 651.11; 4 Denmark 
653.97. 8 Britain 1 659.0ft 8 Poland 
7 -01 .06. World Cap rtwiteiy 1 
Germany 6 2 Russia G; 3 Belarus 5; 4 
Denmark 4: S Britain 6 8 Poland 2: 7 
Austria 1 read oes pairs: 1 Britain 1 p 
Bladde. C Bishop) 7 JS 32 . 2 US 2 
727.7ft 3 Denmark 729.75; 4 Russia 
729.84; 8 Romania 75691 ; 8 Britain 
2 7 4753. World Caw atwntagarl Britain 
6 2 US 6. 3 Denmark 6 4 Russia 4; B 
Romania 6' 8 Belarus 1. BgUn i Ger- 
many 630 J». * Romania 653.1ft 3 
Belarus 634.93: 4 Britain 63G56 World 
CopMaHtegcl Germany K 2 


Romania 6 3 Belarus S; 4 Britain 4. UgM- 
kvataddmddo eniWsi-l Denmark 
72634; 2 Britain (7 Langlands. J Hail) 
729.48: 3 Sweden 752.4ft 4 Romania 
75642; S Spain 7.42.14; « Portugal 
76961. World Cap f ilnyr. 1 
Denmark ft 2 Britain ft 3 Sweden 5: 4 
Romania 4; 8 Spain ft 8 Portugal 2. 

World Cap u aai a B atwnit te B a (alter one 
event 1 : t Germany GZpcs; X Britain 47: 

3 Romania 36: 4 Denmark 34; Situate 3ft 
8 US 21. 


SWIMMING 


SUPER GRAND PHX (Sheffield): 

Weaw iQOn fraeotylai 1 B Morgan (Car- 
negie) 5126. 2= G Meadow? (Leeds) 

A S Bonn (Bath untversltyl 51.46 40Oro 
troe a tm *. 1 T Setesrihom (Thai) 

3min 567Baec. 2 P Palmer (Balh Universi- 
ty) 356 36. 3 E Sinclair (MlUfleld) 

35756 lOOn lui i wlW i i l n 9 A White- 
head (Coventry) 1.0668: 2 R Maden 
(Aqinbaars) UQ.B7: 3 B Hansen (US) 

1 .0420. 200m baulcjMrokae 1 y R, 
iChn) 2.02.7ft X A Ruckwood (Birming- 
ham) 203 GB; 3 B Hum (US) 204.75. 
loom butterfly: 1 J HKfcman (Leeds) 
53B2 2 O Zhang iCMna) 54.04; 3 X 
Xlo (China) 54.H; 4 M Waudns (Torfaen) 
55.47 ( Welsh R Board). 2O0m hd r fc l 
wal roadte yr 1 J Hickman (Lsada) 20432: 
I M Cote (York) 206*7: 3 M Reciter 
(Leeds) 207.79. 

mane lOOmfraaatWai 1 3 Rolph 
(Newcastle) MflOsac: 2 K Pickering (tpe- 
wtch) 5721: 3 C Davies (Nova Camu- 
rton) 5756 [Welsh Record). 400m bwe- 
IwIM Peddar (Portsmouth) 

4.1607; X K Legg (Femdown)4.18 JO. 3 M 
Green (US) 450.49. too™ bade 
■trafcec 1 M Marshall [South Lines) 
1.04.49; 2 j Reid 1 US) 1.0451; 3 S 
Price (Bath University) 154.89. XOOat 
h r rolitniMi 1 LHindmarsn 
(Leeds) 231.62 X J tons (Bath University) 
23455; 3 H Earp (Nawca&de) 235.08. 
200«a tmttarflyi 1 M PruWer (Ports- 
moutnt 21601: S G Lae iCamphni) 

21603: 3 S Rook (MUKteM 2.1654 (Weteh 
Record! <MViMwa hdMdntl hmmDmr 
1 K Evans [Nova Centurion) 22053. 2 G 
Noabit iPoncmouth) 250.91: 3 j 
Coyne (Stockporti 3^0 56- 


TABLE TENNIS 


(Baht); 8— 8—Hlxilr T Town 
(Berks) u D Bloke [Surrey) 21-16 
21-lft C Preen (Isle o( Wight) ta E Walker 
(Scut) 21-16 21-15. 

BnSraMateKOaoMil 
(Mlodleaevl M J Barracfough (Devon) 
13-31. 21—19, 31-14; S CoUar | Barks) 

H A Heljnen (Nath) ST-9. 21-11. " 

— Be F Ferre (Devon) bt S King 
(Sussex) 31-19. 31-14 


• Nall Coles, me 63-year-old veteran 
ol eight Ryder Cups, won the Philips PFA 
Seniors Classic at me Grst nolo of a 
dramatic sudden death play-on wan North- 
ern Ireland's David Jones ai the Meon 
Valley goli dub near Southampton. Coles 
0 loped Ute 51-year-otd termer PGA 
club champion with a 30-ioof birdie put on 
the short par-tour 16th. Coles hod 
closed with 3 similar putt 15 minutes ear- 
ber tor a 57 to be on '3-undor-par 203 
wllh Janas, who also birthed from three 
feet tor lus 68. 

"Those two putts were just ta mas- 
tic.'' sold Coles, who was registering hie 
lldt seniors victory for a total of 42 In 
a career Bpanntno naariy itve decades. He 


lus ano won all oireo plny-afls ne 
has been involved In. 

n was a lasanaung toswound 
battle between me pair, with the classic 
swing and Immaculate short gamed 
Coleu contrasting with the powerful one- 
iron play o( hl« playing partner. The 
American David Oakley threatened to 
spoil the snow wnenta charged 
through the Hold wtti a sovon-blrdte 66 to 
dtncti third spot with a 1 (Hinder -par 
206 

Fred Couptes fired a second 
aucce»i ve 67 to open up a th ro«troho 
tend after fhe first three rounds of (he 
PGA Memorial tournament In Dublin. Ohio. 
He shared me lead with Len MatUace 
after the second round tad ended the tMnt 
of W underon 202. Davis Love was 11 
under. Ernie Els 10 and David Duval nine. 
Maitface'E 73 relegawd him to eight 
under. 


• The American Tim Austin retained 
his International Boxing Federation ban- 
tamweigfitfltte m Las Vegas when tea 
bout wMn Adrian Kaspan of Indorwsia was 
Hopped In Aa third round. On the 
same bin Laurent Boudouani ol France 
won a spin points decision over GuiL 
lermo Jones ol Panama to retain tea WBA 
Junior mlodleweigte DIM. 

ktal of the crowd Wt Jones had 
won but two lodges scored In favour or 
Boudewani while one. Oscar Perez, 
gave the fight to Jones 117-1 n. "i didn't 
lose. 1 controlled the fight,” Inflated 
Janao. 


• Stetten tversen scored twice as 
Norway beat Holland 2-fl yesterday to tteui 
third place In the European Under-2i 
Chemptonshtoln BuctiaresL 
Things started tredfor (ho Dutch. In 
the lldt minute Roy Mafcoay conoctea ■ 
danoaadbaUon merightodhapan- 
eity aiaa and HasiBd in a ahot from a 

sharp angle that narrowly missed the 
Espen Baartsen’g ten-hand post But Nor- 
way opened the scoring India 17» 
when hraraen netted the Doth goalkeeper 
Jim van Feseem saved Andreas 
Uinta low shanrem six yards, fvenen 
made H 3-0 In toe 74th with a sivero 
lob over van FeaBern from sight yards. 
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French Op^n 
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g8g?.V; ^ 

-'•••: ^ ■: -:. • ■>$*!$££ 2r 


■ can be UKenea io 
Taar de France befo re 

ame^rial and tfic mowitato^ 

A lot can happen bat ■ it ® 
rarely oondnslve. ^2? 

beathewarn^p. 
dna Hingis yesterday- ~T“f 
second weds is tbe toarna ‘ 
ment for the stars. 

Hingis, the Nal seed, had 
juSlron 6-L 6-2 against bra- 
d's Anna Smasbnova (a name 
that sordy demanded she play 
tennis) to reach a W*****: 
S^gainst Venus 

AHi'J’SS 


No worry beads . . . VenosWilliaios. drives Mr w 

■': l^r' . vSSXs 


We even protect 

THE BONES 

that seat belts, 

airbags and 

crumple zones can’t. 



Stephen Bieriejr on a game which wiB 

show whether the No.1 can stay on top 


rests on Hingis 


Vtearto and the lfryear-dd Se- 
rena Williams, playing an ly 
her second Grand Slam. Many 
believe that Serena will utti- 
matrf y outstrip her sister, and 
tbe Spaniard, the champion 
here in 1989 and 1994, was ex- 
pected to be given a tough 

ride. . 

Indeed, the younger Wfl.- 
| liams, thundered to a 2-0 lead, 

I the packed court gas ping at 
the ferocity of her gnmnd- 
strokes and the danng rf her 
passes. But Sanchez Vteario 
| goiddy levelled. an d bega n to 
| move the American from sale 

! to side like a Pendulum. 

Sanchez Vicario squeaked 
out Of one tight jam as she 
I served to save the first set but 
neat volleying at the net saw 
| Williams home. The Spaniard 
believed a shot had bounced 
twice during this raBy and 
created merry befl wi th th e 
umpire. Williams, not averse 
to sneaking her mind, firmly 
potatedont that the Sanchez 
j Vicario was talking through 
the holes in her racket 
I Thereafter the tennis took 
I over, save for what might 
| have constituted a touch of 

I gamesmanship midway 

through the second set when 
Sanchez Vicari o visit ed the 
bathroom, and returned hav- 
ing changed her black dress 
for a white one. 

There was no adverse affect 
on williams, who broke her 
for a 4-2 lead which she ex- 
tended to 5-2. But then the 
youngster’s game began to un- 
raveL probably out of 
s , tiredness. 

[- Sanchez Vicario reeled off 
e five successive games for the 
»- second set and thereafter took 
1 control to win 4-fi, 7-6, 6-3. Se- 
a rena. watched by Venus, who 
ir I had earlier defeated Hmrieta 
I Nagyova of Slovakia 6-1, 63, 
a- will have learned a lot from 
ig | this defeat . 

U Marceto Rios, the men stifle 
r . I favourite, reached the last 
■i. I eight with a 4-6. 6-4, 6-3, 6-3 win 
4 . I over Spain's Albert Costa. He 

of next plays aD ^L Sl SSS 
m Caries Moya, whose c oaty* 
st triot Alex Corretja also went 
er 1 through after me of the tong- 
I est matches in Frendi Open 
ae history, a 5 ' 4 -hour defeat of 
1 Argentina's Heman Gamy. 


— — - — ^ 

French Opd- . 

They last met just overtwo s 
weeks ago in the tolimv Open i 
which Hingis won ta 
tore sets, her »»■ 
seven meetings against the 

American. . . , 

Hingis refuses to be drawn 
Into talk of rivalries. "You 
cannot really say there are 
rivalries right now, saJdHra- 
; Ris a glint erf steely arrogance 
I behind her flashing smite. 
"Sure. Anna Kournflsov® and 
to w illiams sisters are going 
to be very dangerous ta the 
future, but right now they 
haven't wm anyt hing big. Tve 
won four Grand SanK- 

So she has. But U» future 

may catch up with Hingis 
rather quicker than she would 
wish, unless she stays right on 
too of her game. Her serve 
remains vulnerable , although 
she believes it is improving 
with the rest of her game- 
These are fascinating times 
in the women's game, al- 
though, for aE the talk of the 
teenagers, what might be de - 1 
scribed as the oMj guard -- 
Monica Seles, 24. and Anatom 
SaT K hg7 - Vicario, 26 — are Ear 

from done. , 

a three-times cham- 
pion here before the stabbing 
incident in 1993. also made it 
lo the quarter-finals yester- 
day. ty^ting her fellow Ameri- 
can Chanda Rubin 6-1, 6-4. 

, Rubin. 22. was once spoken of 
. as a potential Grand Slam 
' champion but serious wnst 
injuries have affected her 

i career. . 

1 The day's most fascinating 
* match involved Sanchez 




The roar of traffic, th. bb« of =»<*, *« 

nmnimAtic driHs Hardly a day passes when our ears are* t assaulted by 

EL cacophony. Mote pw a ^ZV ZZZ 

contributes to hearing loss, headaches, and stress. 

emerged during recent studies in Helsinki, Finland. 

SScLs thSe found a level of 60-70 dmbeh was enough to ebanp the 
' rate of blood ciraitatjeKL Wry below the 90 decibels a lorry emus at 30mph- 
oTtypkal background road noise kveb oim fcdfaeb. Or the ear sp g 

aod coy aa of 

qeicter, more tranquil alternative. The interior of a Vauahalt Omesa. 




you MAY NOT HAVE HEARD THIS. 




\ % 




“Ssttw IS YOUR car bushed enough to allow a convasauoo wittout 
shouting, at motonwy speeds? Is it insulated enough to b^Enc 
S&f&Br ciapton's Fender Stratocastef. without an engine accooipantmew. 

Aoxndmg to our eiigitieer*. « c»sbi to be. Rir from being mere 
idealists, ifacy acinaBy ptaoice wba they pnw* ™ ** «» 
abatanan-ff any pan of Ok vehick should emii the omest rattle or wbioe, 

TOO can be MU* tbeyll sZkoace it. 

Aaaeaxapleof tbeireliboscan be at a top-class c^KOt verrae. than 

the dasUwod. an a M loon carri/S. men Kzttie eva < ^ 

area when: engine twist cm often hisc^^b^on.trostus.theCCR 
lr on tbe calm ofthe cabin. Here. speakers wiH pick rt up. 


Sound wa«es fml stnlw the raadrom (a), caoszng the oio ol tiny 
bones (b) to vibrate. These vibrations ire then relayed to tbe 
cochlea (c). where they are coorerted into nerre isnpulses. 


^ CARRY A PIECE OF THE Q.U1ET * 

Conor* It alt aa utence. Wbem it canto, ' 
dwell on vbaf it *Q«nds like. Then strive to carry that foiet 
vrilb you tuber met you go. 

from The Litllc Book of Cafes'* 


j|VW / 

fct An example of thetrefibnscan be 
found behidd die dashboard, an 
area where engine noise tan often 
intrude on tbe calm of the cabin. Here, 
^HbcriJ amounts of higiwicmuy foam 
(see fig,!) Have been used to deaden the 

sound, and create a coCOOn-EkefoeL 

And even the engine sou *adf b* 
been tamed, thanks to a design' wbkb 
cuts out piston vifatalxn. 

Finally, a set of low toiling resistance 
tyres ensures that the Omega treads more , 
quieth than other Saloons- So, if you do 

atrive ai wo* feetm? fiesher and more 
alert, it's probably because you can bear 
yoegeff think for a chang e. . 

DOBTT JUST PROTECT YOUR 
ears, pamper them. 

WHAT better way to take advantage of 
a quieter cabin, than with an improved 
mwie system? Especially now dooms 
are prescribing oor Cwoorite tunes, as 
die way to reduce blood pressure, and 
fower stress l wuwmt levels. 1 
You'd find music can be even more 
restorative - whe n yew hear it on our 
sute- of-thc-art CCR Bo«: sound 
system. 4 The ozrit inetodes a six disc 
auto- changer CD player operated by 
the Eghtest touch of oar steering wheel - 
mounted controls. It offers the kind of 
sound qpahty you're mote Bkzfy to hear 


AN INSTA74T CURE 
FOR EARACHE. 

YOU’RE on the way to a meeting, when 
yon take the wrong, tun* off the 
motorway. Instead of shouting at yoor 
unfortunate navigator, wouldn't you ■ 
rather consult ou# on-board navigation 
system, CAR IN?* firstly, * details die' 
quickest, most hassle -free route you can 
take from A to B, on a screen hi front 
of you. ffnfannmg you If yon need to 
avoid roadworks or traffic pins.) Then, 
reri. g sjteilire technology; v monitor* 
‘your exact position, making k virtudly 
impossible to end up in fiunhatn, insread 
of Famboroogh. 




COME IN FOR A HEARINC TEST. 
LISTEN to tbe duk# tones of o ms of 
oat salesmen. Htsar exactly how quiet 
ocr noise improvements have made the 
Omega’s cabin. Contact 0345 400 202 
for details 7 of your nearest Vntxhall 

iiakrsfrip, and how ro arrange a test davc. 




A Tosicivc Aid To Rdazftrio»; 





Corretja, left, consoles Garay after tbelr 5'/i-hoar marathon 

Quick Crossword Wo. 8762 


| BH H B nng j 

naan ■■■■■■■ 


a«-9A V: :? ■ i 

.CweriWX. ;• .-.v 


An tmf ■.'•■>»> 


Across 

1 Short-sighted (6) 

4 Purchased — brfoed (6) 

8 Deep pit (5) 

9 Lose aB hope (7) 

10 Subdue (7) 

tl Artist's stand <5) 

12 Assured (9) 

17 Prickle (5) 

19 Regular — soldiers wear 

one (7) 

21 Playhouse (7> 

22 Which Winston ChurchS 

smoked (51 

23 Tired® 

24 Fair (6) 

Down 

1 Scanty (8) 

2 Describes games heldiour- 
yearfy<7) 

3 Outcome (5) 

5 Lewd (7) 

0 Tumbler (5) 

7 Tremble w8h delight (6) 


9 Penniless (9) 

13 Continuous (3-4) 

14 Considered — conception 

(7) 

15 Rank (6) 

16 Unpleasantly suave (8) 

18 Overweight (5) 

20 Bring upon oneself (5) 


n o □ B □ a □ 

□□□qs nmocaasD 

Q □ □ D Q H Ql 
□QQDQEiHm aamg 
a □ q □ n □ □! 
□ocnncsQ □□□□□□ 
an a s d □ o 
□□□□ iijEQHnoag 
□ g n s n Q^pl 

QEEHDEJan aomogi 

q a a q fl o 0 | 

□□QODDHOm. 
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